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INTRODrCTION. 



" Most men work for the present, a few for the future. The wise work 
for both ~ for the future in the present, and for the present in the future." 
•guesses at Truth, 

Those of my critics who have written adversely of my other books 
have given as a reason that my opinions upon theology have de- 
stroyed partly or wholly the good my works might have done, and 
these <' orthodox" critics have advised me to keep to '' commercial ** 
or other '* common-Bense " subjects that I did understand, and, as 
I infer from their remarks (they are so certain their opinions 
are correct), leave the higher paths of thought for their more 
cultured minds to write upon. In reply to the writers of letters 
and reviews opposed to my views, I respectfully submit that 
there are a much larger number of reviewers favourable 
thereto; whilst the writers of letters thanking me for having 
put into words their thoughts upon religious matters, or for 
having done them much benefit by the advice for their 
guidance in my books, are at least in the proportion of a 
hundred to one; and with each new book, the proportion of 
reviewers and letter- writers has been in my favour. This was 
markedly the case with "Life." "Morality" had been con- 
demned by the ''orthodox" of all denominations as '< a bad book," 
a *' dangerous book," and the Bale of it was crushed, except 
amongst those who bought it upon the reputation of my book, 
** Business;" but "Life" was no sooner published and read, 
than a demand sprang up for " Morality," and, to my surprise, in 
Scotland "both books" were eagerly bought, although, when 
published, the Scotch refused to have " Morality " at all. This 
indicates, I think, a great advance in "fe^^^Lorok 
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upon religious matters during the last four years, and also that 
** intolerance " will soon be a thing of the past, toleration be 
regarded as an insult ; that the right of every man to his own 
opinions, the power of all men to think for themselves upon any 
subject ; the presumption of any body of men to claim **infalli- 
bihty " for their particular views, the arrogance — nay, impertinence 
— of promising eternal benefits, or eternal punishments to those 
who cannot think as they do, will be recognized, and a progress 
will be made such as the past has never dreamt of — a change for the 
good of all men, to the suffering of none, or only the few who will 
have to moderate their pride, exclusiveness, and arrogance 
towards their fellow-men, founded upon the assumption . that 
they have some *' special knowledge " of the Creator's intentions 
in the future. 

If the ** Land Act " were a final Act, it would be unwise to 
write against it now it has become the law ; but the Act of 1870 
had to be altered in 1881 ; and we are justified in inferring from 
Mr. Gladstone's reply to a letter from the Committee of the 
South Shropshire Liberal Association, hoping that legislation on 
the English land question would soon be attempted, that the 
Premier intends to interfere also with the English land laws, 
as, after expressing that gentleman's thanks for the resolu- 
tion of confidence in the Government, it says : ** He also begs 
that you will assure the Committee, with reference to the con- 
cluding portion of their resolution, that the Government are 
very sensible that legislation on the laws relating to land in 
England is much required." This letter is my excuse for 
asking Englishmen to think seriously over the question: The 
Land Act, — what is it ? It is an Act of Parliament that puts 
in the place of landlord and tenant a court, a triumvirate, 
to manage the landed property of Ireland. It is an Act of 
Parliament that takes away the right of A to make a contract 
with B. It is an Act of Parliament to put aside nature's laws of 
** supply and demand" for the regulation of prices between 
buyer and seller, lender and borrower, and it takes to itself the 
oflice of fixmg a " fair rent," which has been defined as bemg 
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Buch a rent as the tenant can afford to pay for the use of the 
land. It is admitted by all thoughtful men that for any perma- 
nent improvement of Ireland, the Irish people must become more 
self- helpful, self-reliant, self-dependent. To effect this, we pass an 
Act of Parliament that takes away the usual incentives to indus- 
try and thrift, as the Act virtually gives perpetuity of tenure — 
viz., leases renewable every fifteen years at such rents as the 
Court thinks fair at the time of renewal. The Act will only 
confer a benefit upon the present occupiers at the expense of the 
landlord, as the successors of the present tenants will have to 
pay for the holdings what they are worth, and farms, like trades, 
wiU be sold for a "goodwill." There is no evading nature's laws. 
Wealth is not created by Acts of Parliament. Study every Act 
that has ever been passed to regulate the price of labour, land, 
money, &c., and you will find its action is to benefit Peter at the 
expense of Paul. By this Act the value of the fee-simple is 
taken away from the owner and transferred to the occupant, and 
there its benefit ends. That it is simply a benefit to the present 
occupants, let us imagine going back to the law that gave 
officers a property in their commissions ; it would be a great 
benefit to the " present " officers, who would have a saleable 
value attached to what they had not bovght, but it would be bene- 
fiting them at the expense of those who succeeded them, and 
who would have to pay them to get the commission. With the 
Irish land, the tenant will be able to sell a something for money 
that he never bought ; the law having handed over to him for "no- 
thing" what the landlord had legally inherited, or purchased and 
paid for. To use plain language, the Land Acts of 1870 and 
1881, no matter what their intentions, are ** legalized robbeiies." 
The original Bill took away all liberty of action on the part of 
the landlord. Fortunately, the House of Lords has still the 
power of checking us in the path of destruction, and their firm 
attitude effected some slight modification of the details, more 
especially the "right of the landlord to have equal access to 
the Court with the tenant." And Lord Carlingford voluntarily 
admitted (August 15th, 1881), when the Bill passed the Rqu&^ 
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of Lords, "that in their opinion the Bill had been distinctlj 
improved by the comparisons of the two Houses." The Govern- 
ment, however, refused to be just to those landlords who had» 
since the Act of 1870, purchased or acquired the " tenant-right" 
of the occupiers ; so that their land, in pursuance of Section 1 or 
Section 2 of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, ceased 
to be subject to such custom ; and where the holding is sold for 
the first time under the Act of 1881, they also refased to allow 
the landlord to apply to the Court to apportion him such part, if 
any, of the purchase money of such tenant-right, that, under 
and upon the faith of the Act of 1870, he had bought and paid 
for. The Act gives the power to cancel all existing contracts, 
by giving the ** discontented " the power to appeal to the Court 
to revise their rent. But the most unjust feature of this imjust 
and unwise Act was refusing the Lords^ amendment : '* Because it 
is unjust that those who have covenanted to give back possession 
of land to a lessor on termination of a lease should be relieved 
by Parhament from the obligation of doing so without any 
compensation being provided for the lessor." Think of this : 
A has let his land to B on lease, at a fixed rental, for a certain 
period, and on the express and well understood condition that 
*' he has only borrowed the land,'' that it belongs to the landlord, 
and has to be returned to him if he wishes, or, as is usual, some 
fresh arrangements are made; yet, in the year 1881, an Act of 
Parliament is passed .absolving B, from his legally stamped 
agreement, and transferring the landlord's rights to the tenant for 
"nothing;" and the only amendment that could be obtained 
was an alteration : " Provided that at the expiration of such 
existing leases, or of such of them as shall expire within sixty 
years after the passing of this Act, the lessees, if bond fide 
in occupation of their holdings, shall be deemed to be tenants 
of present ordinary tenancies from year to year, at the rents 
and subject to the conditions of their leases respectively." 
The principle of the Bill is maintained, and the tenants are in 
reality absolved from the covenants entered into under deed and 
seal. The " exceptional times " may give some excuse to those 
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who justify this Act, but let us be frank, and honestly tell the land- 
lord he must suffer " for State reasons or public policy." Do not 
pretend that you are benefiting A, without admitting that you are 
to the same extent damaging the interests of B. The position as 
regards the value of the landlords' capital is this : by the Act, 
land will in future be bought wholly and solely as a commercial 
investment — ^a very risky and speculative investment, as it will 
be very dangerous to bid against the " occupying tenant." I 
therefore fail to see how the present landlords are to have 
justice done to them, or get their capital back, after an Act is 
passed that virtually gives an '' Occupier " the right to use and 
bequeath his occupancy as he pleases. The capital value of the 
land has been reduced ** one-third" by the Act of 1881, by artifi- 
cially restricting the area of competition. Sentimentally, it may 
seem right that land being limited, must be treated in a different 
way to com. It is argued that because wealthy men have paid 
more for land than it is worth to have the right to use or control 
the use of it, the rent has been artificially increased ; but it is not 
so ; land has realized its price, subject to competition ; and you 
have no more right to say land has realized an abnormal price 
because of the varied interests that bid to get it, than you have to 
Bay pears shall not fetch 8d. each because the price is higher 
than the majority can pay. This will be the operation of the Act. 
It is ** protection " to present ** occupiers' interests " at the expense 
of the landlord, and it shuts out of the market a large class of 
land buyers, and lessens the number of bidders, from the risk to 
buyers of being shot, and deters others who fear that in 1891 the 
then Government will repudiate and cancel contracts made 
between landlord and tenant under the Act of 1881, as the 
present Government has put aside its own offspring of 1870. The 
tenants, or rather the " present occupiers," should indeed be well 
satisfied with an Act that virtually hands over to them the land 
of Ireland at their ** own price," as its action will exclude all 
other bidders. 

On July 22, 1881, in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
said: "If they were to pass a law providing that rents in Ireloud. 
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should be reduced to Griffith's valuation, that would be a case 
for compensation." By a parity of reasoning, if an Act is passed 
as a matter of " public policy," and admitted to be ** econo- 
mically unsound," it seems only fair that the landlord who can 
prove that he has suffered through its action should also be 
entitled to compensation. In the same speech Mr. Gladstone 
justified the Land Law by saying that **the State, on the ground 
of policy, on the ground of humanity, on the ground of general 
utility, interfered with private property. The State had at one 
time endeavoured to fix wages, but nobody ever heard that com- 
pensation was claimed for a class whose wages had been 
reduced. The State, imtil very recently, maintained laws which 
forbade persons in times of scarcity to sell beyond the 
market price, but nobody ever heard of a claim for compensation 
'on the part of those persons whose private interests were 
thereby injured. And that was a very much stronger case than 
the case now before the Committee. The State had again and 
again limited the access of employers to the labour market, and 
had made labour comparatively dear by means of that action ; 
but employers did not on that account come to the House and 
lodge a claim for compensation." You will perceive the hoUow- 
ness of such an argument, when you recoUect that Adam Smith 
proved that the State had been most fatally wrong in all their 
attempts to regulate the price of money, wages, land, or any 
commodity. The plausible sophistry of the most skilled rhetori- 
cian of his age may throw dust in the eyes of his infatuated 
followers, but to me it is pitiful that so fine a career should be 
marred by trying to ** improve upon the laws of God." It looks 
bad to have to justify the doing wrong by referring to the past, 
when the " same wrongs " were done, as men suffered the ague, by 
infringing laws whose action they were then ignorant of. With 
the ague, we found out the cause, and a man would be considered 
criminal who brought the disease back ** because it had been." 
History will require, when weighing the character of the gifted 
author of the Land Act, some stronger justification than "that 
State, on the ground of poHcy, &c., had used to interfere 
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with priTate property." Every intelligent man knows, no one 
knows better than the highly talented anthor of the '' Irish Land 
Bill," that the Act is a distinct violation of the principles 
of pohtical economy. If so, it is acting in opposition to the 
natural laws, the laws of the Creator, that are nen^r infringed 
with impunity ; no matter how good the motive, the inevitable 
punishment muit foUow ; wrong cannot be made right, even by 
the genius of a Gladstone. The Act is not the " doing to 
others as we would be done by;" it is transferring the just 
rights of a class in land, either purchased or inherited by 
ihem. It is a measure of confiscation pure and simple. 1\ is 
passed under the plea of expediency. It will not accomplish 
what it is intended to do — " be a message of peace " — ^but 
will set landlords as well as tenants against us. Such laws 
are contrary not only to political economy, but against all 
theories upon which civilized nations have been governed 
in the past. If legislation is to step in and take from a 
man what is honestly a&d legally his own, the nation so 
false to common honesty must perish, and deservedly so, 
under the scorn of a civilization whose interest she has so 
basely betrayed. 

It is of equal importance to the nation at the present time 
that the people really understand what *' free trade " means, 
o&erwise they will be led away by the plausible appeals to im- 
pose duties under the disguise of " fair trade," ** reciprocity," 
" retaliation " — all meaning " protection " under a new name — 
a return to the fatal policy of the past. Protection adopted in any 
form by us will be an act of national suicide. It would be our 
ruin, as a commercial and manufactming nation, and deservedly 
80, as we know what is right, and must suffer if we lack the 
moral courage to do it. There is no reason for "England's 
decline ;" but to maintain our position, we must understand more 
clearly what that position is, how it was gained, and how alone 
it can be maintained. By the time you have read ** Economy" 
I hope you will see that "protection" injures the nation that 
tries to protect itself ; also, that if we buy of others, they must 
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buy of us. My advice is, remove any existing restriction to 
''free trade/' home and foreign; encourage them to send here, 
as, if our goods be worth buying, in proportion as we buy from 
others will those others be compelled to buy of us. As regards 
the home trade, it is a well-known fact, which can be made clear 
to the poorest understanding, that any process which makes an 
article artificially dearer, to the extent it does so, acts as a 
check upon the purchase of such article. That duties acted 
injuriously on trade is proved by the fact that "low duties" 
produce as much revenue as the high did. The aggregate loss 
of revenue by the repeal or reduction of duties between 1840 and 
1879 amounted to J630,000,000 yearly, yet we derive as much 
from our Customs' duties in 1879 as we did in 1840. You may 
say that had these reductions not been made, the amount would 
have been perceptibly larger from the higher duties in 1879 than 
it was in 1840; but, as you will see under *' Taxation,'' to get 
the larger revenue necessary to meet the expenditure of the 
Btate, the ''higher*' duties were tried, and f ailed ^ whereas the 
"lowering" of the duties as signally succeeded. Why is this? 
Because the purchasmg power of nations, as of the individual, 
depends upon "price." If an article be 2s. 6d.,and you have 
6b. to spend, you can buy two; but if the price be 5s., you can 
only buy one. Low duties cause low prices, give a larger pur- 
chasing power to every individual in the community ; it means 
so much more tea, coffee, sugar, &c., consumed by each and 
every one. We could all of us consume or buy more than we do 
if the prices of articles collectively enabled us to obtain the larger 
number by the means at our disposal. So, if you want to 
increase trade, you should compel the Legislature to obey those 
laws that cause an increased demand — viz., "free" trade of all 
restrictions, monopolies, duties, anything and everything that 
makes an article artificially dearer than it would be if left open to 
free competition. Protection artificially raises prices, " limits " 
the purchasing power of the nation, engenders lethargy, and a 
reliance on legislative expedients to protect capital sunk in 
eutmirises that would not be remunerative subject to competi- 
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turn — props up and secures a precarious existence for certain 
manufactures. The unnatural price caused by this policy causes 
an advance in the price of all other commodities ; and we find 
that all goods are at their highest price in those countries that 
look to the Legislature to '* protect " them against the competition 
of fheir rivals. 

"Free trade'* develops in a nation those qualities on which 
■uocessfdl industry mainly depends — energy, economy, and enter- 
prise. It transfers capital to those industries in which the 
nation excels, and by causing their natural and healthy develop- 
ment, and obeying nature's law of "the survival of the fittest,*' 
it brings to each consumer every article he requires at the 
lowest possible price. " Free trade " is the basis of the 
*' wealth of nations." We have tried protection, and found 
that its tendency is to circumscribe and crush, rather than 
to sustain and encourage. Once recognized as the governing 
poUoy of the country, every industry which can make out a 
l^usiUe case becomes entitled to its supposed benefits, and 
industries engaged in raising raw material are as anxious to 
be protected as others. In the United States, coal, iron, 
lumber, and leather are all loaded with heavy import duties. 
What is the result? American manufactm*ers are thus deprived 
of the advantages of obtaining their raw material cheap. As 
Mr. Gaimes says: "They are placed at a disadvantage in 
relation to manufacturers in Europe precisely where, imder 
free trade, their position would be strongest: a necessity for 
protection is created which could never arise under natural 
conditions of trade : in this way, protection in the end becomes 
its own Nemesis, and the vicious circle is complete." 

Protection will not help us. It is to commerce what trades' 
muons are to labour : instead of levelling up, it puUs down. It is a 
kind of mutual assurance against foreign competition ; it asks all 
to agree to pay so much more for what they buy, and to be paid 
so much more for what they sell. It means compelling every one 
to move about with a weight attached to his leg — a weight that 
impedes progress. " But free trade is against conmion ^lia^^' ^ 
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man said to me to-day. ** I have got my living hitherto by selling 
skewers of wood, made anyhow, of anything. Now America is 
sending in skewers of wood, made by machinery, not only cheaper, 
but all of a size— evenly made, instead of the rough, uneven things 
I have been selling." "Just so, my friend; yoa have been 
napping, so has the nation ; and if it wants to retain a position 
of commanding influence in the world of commerce, it must not 
spoil its children, like fond and foolish parents, but tell them 
to elevate their character, train themselves in all the arts of 
civilization ; be distinguished by the superiority of their me- 
chanical and business talents ; imderstand '* trade," the law of 
"imports and exports," "supply and demand," "freedom and 
sacredness of contracts ; " rise above the miserable and childish 
jealousy of foreign competition ; and, instead, grasp that truth of 
truths — "to export, they must import;" to command a market 
for their products in all quarters of the world, they must not 
think of giving a " preference," but bo prepared to admit 
willingly — aye, gratefully — the products of other coimtries to 
their own markets; seeing that it is by "freedom'' only com- 
merce can fulfil its end and only rational purpose — viz., the 
greater cheapening of commodities, and the increased abundance 
and comfort which result to the whole family of mankind. 

" Bemember, man, the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ; 
And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all." 

Pope. 

Too many still argue, let things alone. " Why try to teach 
business, &c.?" I was asked yesterday. " Men are too keen 
already ; nature has wisely ordained that some shall be fools, or 
what should we do?" A very selfish way of looking at the world, 
and as wrong logically as selfishly. The world does not 
lose by people being keen and shrewd, but it does suffer 
most terribly by the waste and losses of its stupid and in- 
competent members. So it seems to me the duty of every man 
to rouse his fellow men to observe, think, and act for them- 
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selves by a teaching that will make men recognize God as the 
soul of the universe, and appreciate the wisdom of His govern- 
ment in the inexorable and invariable laws of nature. I ask 
for this in the words of Max Miiller : '* As to changes, great or 
small, Nature teaches us that nothing can live which cannot 
gi'ow and change ; and history confirms her lesson that nothing 
is so fatal to institutions as a faith in their finality. '* 

** It is a common sentence that * Knowledge is power ;' but who 
hath duly considered or set forth the power of Ignorance ? 
Knowledge slowly builds up what Ignorance in one hour pulls 
down. Ejiowledge, through patient and frugal centuries, en- 
larges discovery, and makes record of it ; Ignorance, wanting 
its day's dinner, Hghts a fire with the record, and gives a flavour 
to its one roast with the burnt souls of many generations. 
Knowledge, instanicting the sense, refining and multiplying 
needs, transforms itself into skill, and makes life various with a 
new six days* work ; comes Ignorance, drunk, on the seventh, 
with a firkin of oil and a match, and an easy ' Let there not 
be;* and the many-coloured creation is shrivelled up in black- 
ness. Of a truth, Knowledge is power, but it is a power received 
by scruple, having a conscience of what must be and what may 
be*; whereas Ignorance is a blind giant who, let him but wax 
unbound, would make it a sport to seize the pillars that hold up 
the long- wrought fabric of human good, and turn all the places 
of joy dark as a buried Babylon. And looking at life parcel- 
wise, in the growth of a single lot, who, having a practised vision, 
may not see that ignorance of the true bond between events 
and false conceit of means whereby sequences may be compelled 
— ^like that falsity of eyesight which overlooks the gradations of 
distance, seeing that which is afar off as if it were within a step 
or a grasp — ^precipitates the mistaking soul on destruction?" 
(Geobge Eliot.) 

** The material world is so arranged as to hold forth strong 
inducements to man to cultivate his higher powers. In survey- 
ing it, the philosophic mind perceives in external nature an 
assemblage of stupendous powers, too great for the feeble . 
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of man entirely to control, but kindly subjected, within certain 
limits, to the influence of his wilL Man is introduced on earth 
apparently as a homeless stranger, helpless and unprovided 
for ; but the soil on which he treads is endowed with a thousand 
capabihties of production, which require only to be excited by 
his intelligence to yield the most ample supplies for his wants. 
The impetuous torrent rolls its waters to the main ; but before 
it dashes from the mountain cliff he can withdraw it from its 
course, and render it subservient to his will. The ocean ex- 
tends over half the globe its liquid plain, in which no path 
appears, and the rude winds oft lift its waters to the sky; 
but there the skill of man may launch the strong-knit bark, 
spread forth the canvas to the gale, and make the track- 
less deep a highway through the world. In such a state of 
things knowledge is truly power; and it is highly important 
to human beings to become acquainted with the constitution 
and relations of every object around them, that they may 
discover its capabilities of ministering to their advantage" 
(Geobob Combe). 

We want a training that will make man self-helpful, self- 
reliant, self-dependent. We must crush that tendency to 
appeal to the Government, and say, ** Take charge of us, rule 
us, guide us, help us out of our wretchedness." Men must 
be made to understand that no Government is capable of doing 
this. We want men to go about their work with a cheerful face ; 
at present, the majority go along as if weighed down with the 
consciousness that circumstances, or, still worse, others' misin- 
terpretation of them for him, have forced him into a position for 
which nature never intended him. Some men, knowing this, 
can flght with the circumstances and conquer them, and so bring 
out better things from the mistakes and foUies of the past ; but 
others are so pressed down by the misery of failure that even 
the longing for success deserts them, and they are content to 
weary on in the groove to which folly has consigned them, thank- 
ful if they can but slip through life without overmuch blame, 
dUeni^y mournmg over what might have been, whilst the lesser 
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but more ignoble possibilities wliicli still remain slide away 
unheeded. This class seem to toil hard, but their efforts lack 
the ring of persistent earnestness ; they do not work as if ** they 
meant to succeed." This want of hope causes haKthe ineffectual 
attempts, and the difficulties of those that find it so difficult to 
make ** both ends meet " in this world. 

Why ? Because Economy is not taught scientifically — that is 
to say, its valu^ to the individual, and the individual's duty to 
the State. We want " thrift *' taught from a higher standpoint. 
Begin, at home and at school, the * ' economy " of time by ** method," 
and desire to make the most of the days ; the principle groimd 
into the habits of the people, so that in the journey of life 
"Economy" directs their operations. In "Business" general 
principles are laid down ; and in ** Economy " it is not my object 
to explain to A or B how he can buy for 2s. what he has hitherto paid 
2s. Id. for, but to impress on his mind the importance of being 
guided in his decisions, in his actions, by certain principles. Once 
an individual grasps the value of ** economy," it will bias all 
his principal movements in life ; once the nation grasped the 
idea, saw the real value of ** economy " as a principle, 
they would cease to be wasteful and improvident. Men 
would not dare, as they do now, to build up houses that are 
always needing to be propped up ; the nation would spurn as 
criminals those wretches who give a bad foundation, bad drainage, 
materials that shrink ; simply a decent outside, but all rotten 
within. This refers not only to speculative builders, but to all who 
tender lower than their competitors to get a job, and then cheat 
you in every possible way. I have just seen a bricklayer, after 
having had the "sinking" of the wall rectified several times, and 
to my plain question, " What is the cause of this ?" the reply is, 
"Instead of concreting the foundation of this part (the other part 
is done), the sand was taken from underneath and used by the 
builder." So that this wall does not even rest on maiden earth, 
but only on made earth, put in to fill up the cavity where sand 
has been taken from ; so for a few poimds gain an unprincipled 
vagabond jeopardizes the whole building, "Wk-^*^ "^^^'jc^iafc^'^^ 
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before stated, people are not guided by any principle. A man is ill ; 
he will doctor himself, or use some old prescription, he will tell 
you, as a matter of economy ; or he will act as his own solicitor, 
rather than pay 6s. 8d. for advice ; or make his own will, rather 
than pay his sohcitor ; all for economy. It is an error of judg- 
ment, like getting wet through, spoiling your clothes and catching 
cold, to save the expense of 'bus or cab. All these aud similar acts 
are ** reckless extravagance,'* and not economy. Om* ** Jmy " 
syste^n would not last a day if the people were only to consider 
what a costly rehc of the past it is. It has done the State the 
greatest service, but its need has passed away. There should be 
power left to have a jury, but the " luxury" should be ** special," 
and the men whose time is taken up should be paid as special 
jurors are paid ; or, if trial by jury be considered as still neces- 
sary, make the being a ** juryman" a mark of social distinction, 
like a Justice of the Peace, and tempt retired tradesmen, and the 
men who have nothing to do, to volimtarily enrol themselves as 
jurymen. The present system is most tyrannical, and the time 
lost ruinous to many tradesmen, who cannot afford to pay the fine. 
Another point is the " want of economy " in bringing before the 
higher courts a lot of petty quarrels, libels, &c., all turning on 
small personal matters, or the discussing of theories so trivial, of 
values so paltry, that it is a shame to waste the time of the judge 
and juiy upon ; in fact, analyse half the cases daily reported in 
the papers, and you will see that they might have been, and 
should have been, settled out of court by a friendly conference, 
or by an arbitrator. 

It is a precious gift, knowing how to manage servants, cook 
a variety of nice little dishes, and see that nothing is wasted in 
the house. What a difference there is in the house if the 
** mistress " be equal to her position I The house has an at- 
mosphere of peace about it, and all its members seem contented. 
What a difference to a man returning to his home after a hard 
day's work, to find that method in the management that not 
only gives him peace and the rest it brings with it, but to have 
food put before him to time, carefully bought and properly 
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cooked ! How differently lie will resume his labours, conscious 
that whilst he is doing his part and earning the money, his 
partner is doing hers, and, by " thoughtful thrift," is making the 
most of what is earned ; and he works on, undisturbed with the 
dread of things going to rack and ruin at home ! The rich and 
well-to-do have no idea of the struggle of life, — my struggle, 
your struggle, the uncertainty of our position, the dependence 
upon the daily labour for the daily bread. What do the 
** favourites of fortune/' those for whom existence has always 
been secure and easy ; those who, so far as the great first 
needs of our poor mortality are concerned — lodging, food, and 
raiment — ^never passed an anxious hour ; what do such a class 
know of the struggle through which the majority have to pass, 
through which the most successful have passed at the outset of 
their career, and from which, imfortunately, too many never 
emerge ? It is a stem apprenticeship — ^life. Lessen its sharp 
experiences by the study and practice of economy ; the sooner 
will you get rid of the anxious care, that dread of the future, — 

" The fear that kills, 
And life that is unwilling to be free; 
Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly iUs." 

It is false economy to buy for 6s., because it is a low price, an 
article that will not last half the time that a better made article 
at 7s. 6d. will- last. You may reply, ** But if I have only 5s., 
how then ; why practise self-denial?'' Let the example teach you 
'* thrift" — to wait for, and save until you can do the wiser act* 
This is the " principle " I want to get abroad, more particularly 
amongst the masses of the poor, who suffer so terribly from 
ignorance of what real economy is. But the lesson is needed by 
all classes. The rich are careless and indifferent, ignorant of the 
blessings within their reach, if they wisely used their surplus 
capital for reproductive purposes, instead of treating money with 
contempt. Our manufacturing classes want the lesson impressed 
upon them, so as to avoid that false au^i '^etm'cvwSkS* ^^QrckS>rcss?5 
that " spoils the ship for a ha'p'oxtti oi U^;' \i^ m\xo5i»^^^s>s»^ 
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rubbish, shoddy, *^ putting new wine into old bottles," wasting the 
new and useful material to make the article cheap. Shoddy 
is very useful ; by its aid goods can be produced at a price 
that brings them within the reach of the masses. It can be 
used for many materials necessary for cheap, loose, warm 
garments and wrappers. My objection is its introduction in 
conjunction with " new, good material," to deceive the buyer by 
its seeming cheapness. But the greatest curse of all is that 
most unwise economy that, for a " mere trifle " per yard, will spoil 
the very best goods that are made, by using " inferior dyes," or, 
out of prejudice or from ignorance, will persist in using such dyes 
as will not stand the action of the atmosphere. The excuse 
is, we must "do as others do." Many have told me, ** We have 
tried your plan, one price, being open and straightforward, but it 
does not answer, as people like to think they are * being favoured 
by,* or can take advantage of, you." I am well aware that 
most buyers like to get 21s. for their 20s. No one knows more 
than myself the difficulties and seeming losses of trade and con- 
nection through being consistent ; but, spite of all, my advice is, 
have a clear conscience, act from principle, beware of the plausible 
sophistry of " expediency." As men of the world, we must know 
there is plenty of pitch around us ; but we should have such a 
clear perception of things about us, that, aware of it, we should 
instinctively recoil from it with loathing and disgust. 

There can be no economy without self-control. This habit 
is the reward for continued acts of self-denial, the repeated 
authority of the reason over the impulses, of the judgment over 
the inclinations, of the sense of duty over the desu'es. Acquire 
this habit, and you will govern yourself intelhgently. It is the 
source of all real power, without which there cannot be that 
peace of mind upon which true happiness rests. Nature is kind ; 
our powers increase by use, become stronger by exercise. The 
habits of temperance, economy, truthfulness, honesty, generosity, 
once thoroughly engi-afted upon the life of an individual, will 
accomplish for him what years of seeking and effort without 
would fail to produce. The habit of *'wise economy'* 
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forms a foundation on which to build witliout fear of overtlirow, 
a "reliable character" that will open wide for you the? gates of 
success, of honour, of respect, of affection, through which so 
many without its aid seek in vain to enter. Be firm ; let men 
know that what you say, you will do ; that your decision made 
is final, — no wavering; that, once resolved, you are not to be 
allured or intimidated. Acquire and maintain that character, 
and there will be no difiiculty in your serving equally both God 
and Mammon. Believe me, that the majority of us may become, 
do become, good or bad as we choose to make ourselves. School 
may give the foimdation, but the real education that moulds and 
shapes our lives is that which we give om-selves. Men should 
feel labour an honom*, and perform their allotted tasks wilHngly, 
and not from the necessity to live. A true man needs not this 
compulsion ; and as he works for something higher and better 
than the mere wageSf he needs no looking after ; his self-respect 
is satisfied by knowing his employer respects and tnists him. 

During business hours give your mind, soul, heart, and body to 
it ; stick to your trade or profession — that which you know some- 
thing about ; and do not invest in matters you are ignorant 
of. But when business is over, forget all about the making 
of money, and attend to the other numerous and equally im- 
portant things of life ; use your money wisely and well, and be 
as earnest in enjoying life as you are in making money. Think 
of life, not to account for it, but how to make the most of it ; for 
this we need to be healthy. The world is dearly bought if paid 
for in the sacrifice of our health ; thereby depriviug life of all 
enjoyment. I do not mean that thing called pleasure ; iudulgences 
that make men base — that dexterous contrivance for selfish ease, 
that shrinking from endurance and strain, when others are 
bowiug beneath burdens too heavy for them. There is no real 
pleasure in shirking our legitimate burdens ; it is better to 
perform our duties, however unpleasant, than to shirk them, or 
put them upon others. All actions are wrong that lessen our 
self-respect. We need trust in ourselves and others. No soul 
18 desolate as long as there is a bnmaxL \)«axu|^ %p .^^'v^oit^'csL "^ 
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can feel tnist and reverence. Our deeds are like children 
that are bom to us ; they live and act apart from our own 
will Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds never ; they 
have an indestructible life, both in and out of our conscious- 
ness ; and it is a terrible ordeal when that dreadful vitality of 
deeds presses hard upon us. 

Civilization began when men began to provide for to-morrow 
as well as to-day. Economy is essential to civilization ; we 
cannot progress without its aid ; the economy of the individual 
that results in the good order and management of the family, to be 
followed by that larger economy that grasps the truth that, by 
faithful adherence to the laws of political economy, we not only 
create and increase the wealth of nations, but thereby best 
promote the happiness and well-being of each individual. Every 
thrifty person is a public benefactor ; every thriftless person a 
public enemy. "Waste not, want not," is a law of nature. 
Let no man say that he cannot economize ; every inan can if you 
once get the habit into him. Franklin said, " Time is gold ; " 
yet how thriftless nearly all are with time ! Yet, to earn money, 
we need to know how to make the most of, be thrifty with, our 
time. "Economy" is "common sense in every-day life;" it 
means the power to resist selfish indulgence. To get this valu- 
able habit, a little self-denial is wanted ; the oftener it is prac- 
tised, the easier it becomes. It means that every man with any 
seK-respect will " economize,'* so that his children shall not, 
in the event of his death, be left a burthen upon society. With- 
out economy, no man can be just, no man can be honest. Yet 
** thrift" is considered by some as a secondary virtue; but in 
my philosophy it takes the first rank. It is the foundation of 
" independence ;" it alone ennobles a man, like the village black- 
smith immortalized in Longfellow's poem, who was able to " look 
the whole world in the face, for he owes not any man." Not only 
socially and intellectually is economy an important thing, but 
to feel we are making the most thrifty use of our time and 
faculties is the best return we can make to the Creator for Hig 
many kindnesses towards us. To teach the necessity of economy 
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may be a thankless task, but it is a necessary one, and few 
will dissent from the opinion that this valuable habit needs 
cultivation amongst us. To explain some of the causes of 
the national suffering, how it is that nations and individuals have 
suffered and do suffer, by what means the poverty of individuals 
and nations may be removed, and wealth obtained, and so used 
as to be a benefit and not a curse, has been the object of my books, 
and more especially of ** Economy." The subject may be old, 
but, like plenty of sentences and maxims that are used so 
commonly, we forget their meaning ; like the stones on a well- 
kept road, they have sunk out of sight by usage ; so it is as well 
now and then to briug up such subjects to the front, and here 
and there, if you will but read, you may find a something that 
will give you a new meaning, or rather, let you see a meaning 
hidden from you before, or enable you to create a fresh appli- 
cation therefrom. The failing of our times is over-estimating 
knowledge, and under-estimating the " understanding '* thereof; 
hence it is so much fruitless toil. " Two persons took trouble 
in vain, and used fruitless endeavom's, — he who acquired wealth 
without enjoying it, and he who taught wisdom, but did not 
practise it. How much soever you may study science, when 
you do not act wisely, you are ignorant. The beast whom 
they load with books is not profoundly learned and wise : what 
knoweth his empty skuU whether he carrieth firewood or 
bricks ? '* (SAni.) " Things have their root and their completion. 
It cannot be that when the root is neglected, what springs from 
it will be well ordered." **The ancients, who wished to illustrate 
virtue throughout the empire, began, said Confucius, with 
investigation. Things being investigated, knowledge became 
complete. Knowledge being complete, their thoughts were 
sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were thus 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly governed, the 
whole empire was made tranquil and happy '* (<[jKme&^* 
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ECONOMY. 



" When beginning the loaf is the time for saving." 

** Being economical, I can therefore be liberal." 

•' Do thou good in the same manner that God hath done good unto thcc." 

<* There is no virtue in the world greater than that of doing good to others." 

The word ** economy " is from the Greek oeconomia^ "housc- 
managemenf or ** household management/' the notion of which 
is generally understood. It does not signify in the original 
language merely "saving" or "thrift," but the judicious and 
profitable management of a man's property, the careful husband- 
ing of the resources of the nation and the individual, so as to produce 
and distribute the necessaries of life, all articles in fact, cheaper 
and cheaper to the individual. Economy means frugality in 
general, from the government of the universe to the manage- 
ment of the kitchen. Popularly, it is considered, in relation to 
the household, domestic. But it has reference to everything 
where thrift can be exercised. We can be economical or the 
reverse in the management of household or pecuniary affairs, 
private or public — we are thrifty or prodigal in our household 
or national system — as we do or do not thoughtfully adapt our 
means to the end we have in view. Economy means the saving 
of waste and avoiding unnecessary expense in the management 
of the nation, the warehouse, or the home. " Economy " has a 
horror of the credit system, and its twin brother, debt — that 
curse of the middle and upper classes of society. I would have 
put prominently in every house, ** Owe no man anything." That 
nation must be wealthy whose people have the moral courage 
to say, " I can't afford it ; I will live witbiu m-^ xsi^^tl^n ^^^^^^ 
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independent.*' Do not teach " economy ** asif it meant the mere 
saving of money, but as the science that inculcates the necessity 
and wisdom of making the best possible administration of our 
time, talents, labour, and money combined. The present system 
of show, with its inevitable accompaniment, sham, and getting 
money by any means to support it, is degrading to humanity. 
We want in its place a system that will teach " integrity " as a 
necessity, punctuality and method as a rule, forethought and 
thrift as a habit. ** The principal thing in matters of economy 
is to cut off all superfluous expenses ; but true husbandry doth 
lie in expending the same money to more advantage than another, 
and, as the vulgar say, * to have four pennies for your groat ' *' 
(GmcciABDiNi). Too many think that the principal happiness 
in this world is to " spend money." To check this, in training the 
young, habits of thrift should be inculcated ; every boy and girl 
should be taught to manage with frugality, cautioned against the 
dangerous habit of loss by waste ; to be prudent in expenditure, 
beginning with their few pence ; taught to save a little always, so 
that it gets into their nature, and it becomes part of their 
character, a settled habit, 

" With economic care, 
To save a pittance." 

Habte. 

"Economy" should be studied by those parents who foolishly 
send their sons to expensive schools where they are made gentle- 
men of instead of scholars, and form habits from the class they 
associate with which unfit them for the vocation they will have 
to follow. By "gentlemen " I mean the class of idle do- 
nothings — ^the drones who live fast and spend recklessly — the 
idle, spendthrift class, that wise parents should keep their 
children from ; as extravagant habits once formed and fostered, are 
very difficult to give up. Before sending your children to college, 
impress upon them, as a sacred duty, " never to get into debt *' — 
that " no man is free who is in debt " — that running up bills is 
to sacrifice their independence and self-respect, not only wounding 
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one's personal feelings, but certain in the end to inflict moral 
degradation ; as no honourable man will wear other people's 
clothes, jewellery, &c., drink other people's wines, or keep np a 
false appearance with other people's money. "Wise men will not 
deceive their wives as to their position, but explain to them the 
necessity for economy. Were this the rule, we should have fewer 
struggling after the notice or homage of society ; to obtain 
which, men must be really rich ; seeming so will not last long in 
the struggle after style, the effort made to put on the appearance 
of wealth by copying the glitter of upper life and habits — ^the life 
of folly, frivolity, madness. " Economy " may be despised, but 
is amply revenged, if we think of the cost of a large party, the 
result, to cram one's house with a lot of people, people you do 
not care one straw for ; yet it is the road to ruin with many — 
observance of a siQy custom, to comply with which, people cease 
to be honest, rather than yield the mock applause and hollow 
respect of the world. Peace, truth, virtue, have to be put aside, 
and sham, deception, meanness, take their place in the effort to 
keep up " appearances ;" a life of unrest and torment is incurred 
for the sake of the world's good opinion, to obtain which, the 
world little knows how many even of its highest members resort 
to that fertile cause of dishonesty — " getting " into, and keeping 
iQVolved irrevocably in, debt. It is strange how men can walk in 
bondage ! Why ? Because of the fatal priuciple of our Bankruptcy 
Laws, that teaches the " getting into debt " by legally absolving 
men therefrom. The laws may be right to protect a man in 
difficulties from being oppressed, but I deny their right to, or 
the wisdom of compelling A to accept a composition of 5s. in 
the £ from B. All debts should by the law be held sacred, and 
recoverable so long as a man lives. We have suffered long 
enough from the dishonourable system of bankruptcy and 
compositions ; we want to be free also from the tax we have to 
pay for those tradesmen ^ who "always pay too late.'' Your 
"irregular payer" gives anxiety to, often ruins, and at the 
least destroys the happiness of, thousands. 

Economy, in its highest phase, means that system of rules 
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a kT regulations whicli we call good management ; an orderly, 
metliodical arrangement, by which all the parts are adapted 
to secure the maximum of good result by the minimum of out- 
lay ; the wise and economical adaptation by the author, whether 
human or divine ; as the animal or vegetable economy, the economy 
of a nation, as the Jewish economy, " The Jews already had a 
Sabbath, which, as citizens, and subjects of that economy^ they were 
obHged to keep, and did keep *' (Palet). Economy relates to the 
means of living, or the resources and wealth of a country. " There 
was no economical distress in England to prompt the enterprises of 
colonization " (Palfbey). Political economy means the internal, 
and more especially the pecuniary, management of any under- 
taking, corporation, or state ; it is the science that teaches us how 
best to develop the resources of the nation — ^the science of how to 
develop, with the most beneficial result, the resomxes of the 
coimtry ; how to use the wealth or capital of the country in the 
way best calculated to cause its increase; how to cause aU 
articles of consumption to be distributed from producers to con- 
sumers in the most economical manner; how to collect the 
revenue that is essential to carry on the government of the 
nation the most judiciously; to cause, briefly, in all things 
throughout the country the judicious expenditure of money, 
time, labour, with the least possible waste, by the nation or 
the individual. Economy is the " art of using " what we have 
mentally, physically, monetarily, to secure the best possible result, 
calculating how to economize time, to use what we have witli 
prudence, to expend with frugality — the great secret of success, 
the essential condition for an honest, a happy life, knowing how 
to " economize our income.*' Who teaches the people the art of 
Economy ? In what school or home are the young trained to be 
economical ? Why is it that this science of sciences is neglected ? 
Why is it that we act as if this difficult task of managing our 
pecuniary concerns with a wise frugality — making a prudent 
and judicious use of our money — the habits of thrift necessary 
to acquire or save property — the being careful, so as to economize 
in a^^^gs, and, by so doing, grow rich in healtli, happiness. 
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and "wealtli, — is a study neglected, as if the gods would endow us 
with the power to secure the result we all want instinctively ? 
It is because men do not think. My books are written with tho 
hope that a few of my readers will see the necessity of so doing ; 
and in time, stem necessity, the competition within and without 
the nation, will compel the people to see that to manage the 
affairs of a nation, a warehouse, or a home, we must understand 
political, social, and domestic economy ; we must learn the laws 
of acquiring and distributing wealth. The management of the 
nation, the shop, the home, must give evidence of a careful 
economy ; our economy must be sincere. 

" Of all the inventions of which Necessity is the stern mother, 
the inventions of Economy are the most prominent at the present 
day. Many new forces have recently been discovered and placed 
imder the control of man ; but it is the utilization of hitherto 
useless things which still more peculiarly characterizes our 
times. What our forefathers neglected or despised we have 
learnt to appreciate; what they threw away we carefully 
gather up. Nothing is too small or too mean to be disregarded 
by om' scientific economy. The seeming rubbish and fag-ends of 
creation, which our ancestors would gladly have thrown over 
the garden wall of the world into the limbo of chaos or of space, 
are now converted to profitable purposes, conducive to the greater 
comfort and prosperity of life. * Waste nothing ' is the key- 
note of our material industry. In the farm and in the manu- 
factory, and not least among the vast hives of population in our 
great cities, the word * refuse,' in its old sense, is well-nigh 
exploded. We now see that everything is of use, if we take it 
to tho right place, and put it to its right purpose. Just as the 
farmer trnns even the weeds to account, so is it in all the other 
branches of industry. The makuig of many small gams is now 
considered a safer and more profitable mode of business than 
aiming at a few large ones. It is the utilization of neglected 
resources, the accumulation and concentrated appliance of a 
thousand forces or savings, each trifling of itself, which is tho 
basis of our extending power. We are economiz:ii\^ OiNix ^s^s^i^^-^ . 
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like everything else; and this economy of capital, almost as 
much as the new gold mines, is the agency which is giving to 
commerce its enormous expansion. 

** The first gold- seekers in California, we are told, did their 
work so rudely and imperfectly that their successors, when they 
came into the field with new and better appliances, found it a 
profitable business to occupy the old diggings, and extracted 
from the despised heaps of refuse about as much of the precious 
metal as had been obtained by the first workers. The first 
comers thought only of nuggets and large prizes ; the later ones 
sought their chief gain in concentrating and extracting the 
invisible grains of precious ore from over a wide and apparently 
unpromising field. The appliances of banking have a similar 
effect in our social system. They have economized enormously 
the wealth of every country in which, like our own, they have 
been well developed." — The Economy of Capital (E. H. Pat- 
tebson). 

In the " Balance-sheet of the World," by M. G. Mulhall, 
(p. 47), we find the above statements confirmed : " Surprising as 
it may appear, we use less money in Great Britain, compared 
with commerce and other industries, than any other country of 
Europe or America, as may be seen by Table 16." At page 90 it 
is stated that ** Holland comes next to Great Britain in the 
economy of her capital." Total abstainers will perhaps explain 
what is stated as a fact based upon statistics for the last ten 
years, ** that in Holland the consumption of spirits is about 
three times the European average. The people are well fed, 
are able to perform a great deal of work, and their death-rate is 
lowr 

Pages 48 and 49 should be carefully read by every 
giaimbler, more especially by those who predict the decline 
of the nation ; the evidence is reliable, and proves that we 
were never better off, individually and collectively, and in- 
timates plainly to us that if we are wise, we shall not con- 
tract or restrict freedom of the individual, or freedom of 
tj-ade, but remove as quickly as possible whatever restrictions 
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or monopolies still exist with us. Mr. Mulhall asks two ques- 
tions, viz. : — 

1st. Is the average income, after payment of taxes, greater or 
less now than in 1870 ? 

2nd. Is the public welfare extending to a wider circle, or are 
the rich growing richer, the poor poorer ? 

In answer to the first question, it suffices to adduce the follow- 
ing figiu:es : — 

1870. 1880. 

Average Income .. .. £30 10 6 .... £33 10 4 

Taxes and Bates • . . . 3 13 5 .... 3 19 9 



Nett Income .. .. £26 17 1 £29 10 7 



Not only is the nett income per inhabitant 10 per cent, higher 
than it was ten years ago, but it far exceeds that of any other 
nation in the world, being more than double the European 
average (Table 20) and 16 per cent, greater than iu the United 
States. 

As to the second question, all indications point to one 
conclusion — ^namely, that the number of persons in easy 
circumstances, or at least above want, is increasing much 
faster than population. Three indisputable proofs may be 
quoted : — 

I. The number of paupers has declined 19 per cent., and the 
ratio to population is now but 3 per cent, against 4 per cent, in 
1870, viz. :— 

1870. 1880. 



No. of Paupers, Batio to Pop. No. of Panpers. Ratio to Pop. 
England .. 1,079,000 .. 4*79 .. 888,000 .. 329 

Scotland .. 126,000 .. 3*78 .. 98,000 .. 2 68 

Ireland.. .. 74,000 .. 1-37 .. 101,000 .. 1-88 



United Kingdom 1,279,000 .. 4-10 .. 1,037,000 .. 301 

n. The consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, and tobo.ciQ.Ci^^'st 
inhabitant, has increased all round abo\3L\» ^^ ^^"t ^^-^.^\i^^si% 
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double the increase of nett income as shown above ; the prices erf 
these commodities having, moreover, fallen in the interval : — 





1870. 


1879. 


Rate of Increase: 


Tea, lbs. 


3-81 


4-70 


23 per cent. 


Coffee, lbs. . . 


0-98 


1-00 


• • ^ It »t 


Sugar, lbs. . . 


. . 47-23 


. 66-24 


40 „ „ 


Tobacco, lbs. 


1-34 


1-41 


K 



in. The savings' banks, which serve to gauge the progress of 
wealth among the working classes, show an increase of 80 per 
cent, in ten years, viz. : — 



Amonnt. Hatio per Inhabitant. IncreaEe. 



/ -^ V ^ ^ 



1870. 1880. 1870. 1880. 

England . . £46,229,000 . . £65,396,000 . .£2 1 1 . .£2 11 4 .. 25 per cent. 
Scotland . . 4,132,000 . . 6,863,000 . . 1 4 9 . . 1 17 6 . . 60 „ „ 
Ireland . . 2,696,000 . . 3,650,000 . . 9 11 . . 13 3 . . 33 „ „ 



U.King. . . £53,067,000 . . £75,809,000 . .£1 14 1 . .£2 3 11 .. 30 per cent. 

** A just economy, and splendid at home" (Hughes). There 
can be no doubt of it ; without economy, there is no real splendour. 
Waste, reckless prodigality, will ruin a Eothschild. It means show 
without reality; a gilded sepulchre — beautiful without, rotten 
within. A just economy is precisely the reverse. No individual 
is happier than he who knows that he is making a thrifty use of 
his takings and time ; managing his affairs without loss or waste, 
frugal in all his expenditure, with prudence ever at his elbow 
encouraging a disposition to save. A man can only be just — 
that is, pay for what he buys,1able to live his life without the help 
of others — by an economical use of the money he is able to earn. 
Eather than the people should continue to be so prodigal of their 
o^yn and natm*e's resources, I would see them economists even 
to parsimony. But if wisely taught when young, at school, at 
home, and from the pulpit, the value of economy and frugality, 
there would be no reason to fear the mass of people becoming 
parsimonious. Why ? Because economy is a virtue, and parsi- 
mony a vice. With Swift. **I have no other notion of economy 
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than that it is the parent of liberty and ease." I would rather the 
people were thriftless than misers, I want the people to be econo- 
mical from a conviction that it is their duty to use frugally and 
wisely the power at their command, mentally, physically, and 
pecuniarily. I want them to be economical from a horror of 
debt, to have too much self-respect to be indebted to any man, to 
have such a healthy monitor within them that they will regard 
a "debt** of goods or money as a sacred trust; their own 
consciences teUing them that it is a robbery to be entrusted with 
20s. by another, and not to retm-n it, and therefore refusing the 
aid of a law that will let them off by paying it with 10s. or less ; 
having too much pride and self-respect to think of taking help 
from others. As a rule, those who beg and pray to God for help 
are too lazy or too righteous to help themselves. Such natures 
take, but never give. He who begs and prays for himself seldom 
or never does anything for others. The ideal I put before you is 
very different. Try to be self-reliant, self-dependent, economical, 
but not parsimonious ; with the most persistent tenacity, pushing 
onwards, but upwards also. Be worthy of your manhood ; strive 

" To catch Dame Fortune's golden sniile, 

Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gear by every wile 

That's justified by honour; 
Hot for to hide it in a hedge, 

Or for a train attendant, 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being inde^pendent" 

BUBNS. 

Economy is a science of exact quantities — a method which 
avoids all waste and extravagance ; the art of making the most 
out of everything, and applying the money so made to the best 
advantage ; helped by frugality, which casts off all indulgences, 
and proceeding on a system of rigid and habitual saving, 
systematically pursued by a nation, there would be neither bank- 
rupts, paupers, nor national debts. Economy is a virtue, but 
remember that ** the boundaries of virtue are indivisible lines \ \k.\s!. 
impossible to march up close to the fconUers ol JYuga\\\Aj "«^ 
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entering the territories of parsimony '' (Arbuthnot). Parsimony 

is frugality carried to an extreme ; but there is no more reason 

why frugal people should become parsimonious, than that we 

should become gluttons through eating the daily food we reqmre 

to keep life within us. Whether we remam frugal or become 

parsimonious will depend upon the motives from which wo act. 

"We all ought to be frugal, but we need not carry this virtue to 

the extreme, and make our actions vicious, by a sordid mode of 

living, and the meanness of spirit which characterizes the actions of 

the parsimonious. The present age needs to be economical. 

Thrift and frugality are not pushed to parsimony; on the 

contrary, — 

*' The rage for competition, show, and style, 
Is London's plague, and spreads for many a mile. 
No rank nor age escapes that vailgar sin, 
Breathed in its nurseries, in its schools worked in." 

Economy is too often taxed with anxiety as a companion ; but 
it should not be. True economy guards against the probable, 
nay, inevitable wants of a future time, when the brain and hand 
will be imable to provide for their sustenance. Economy does 
not forecast evil ; it only guards and protects us against eviL 
Anxiety is good for nothing if we cannot turn it into a defence. 
But there is no defence against all the things that might be. 
Let us keep our anxieties for those things that om* reason tells 
us may be, and show a wise foresight by practising economy, and 
thereby lessen our anxieties for the future. For all healthy 
people, all properly trained minds, economy has ' its pleasures. 
I mean the forced economy from a falling off in the income, 
when the healthy brain grasps the altered situation, and 
resolves to conduct the establishment as sparingly as possible 
— ^when one and all bear, like men and women should, the 
reverse uncomplainingly, only thinking it "might have been 
worse," and each striving to make the loss of this or that 
less felt by others, in their cheerful acceptance of the in- 
evitable. Borne in this spirit, the trouble of adversity has a 
salutary effect — is often the saving of many whose consc'cnces 
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have, begun to slumber amidst the gratifications of ambitious 
vanity and the desire for luxury that prosperity is apt to kindle 
within us, and which takes a deal of killing. 

We do not attach enough importance to the fact that, though 
civiHzation progresses with such giant strides, human nature 
remains much where it was a thousand years ago. Why? 
Because no systematic, thoughtful effort has been made to im- 
prove the race ; to -stimulate within man nobler aspkations, a 
desire to reach a higher altitude ; not from discontent with what 
is, but a vague dissatisfaction with oneself unless our life shows 
something attempted, something done, and we die with the sense 
of victorious accomplishment. It does not matter what the posi- 
tion of life ; all can be better than they are. But we must recognize 
that the power is within. Progress and self-dependence are syno- 
nymous terms, as self-contempt and happiness are incompatible. 

Whatever your position — ^high or low — work for, think only of 
the object you have in view ; always ready to mould events and 
circumstances, as they arise, in your favour ; as Earl Beacons- 
field says in ** Endymion : ** "I have brought myself, by long 
meditation, to the conviction that a human being with a settled 
purpose must accomplish it, and that nothing can resist a will 
that will stake even existence for its fulfilment." If the will be 
concentrated on one purpose, it must ultimately effect it. The 
white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and the locusts erase 
a province ; despise not httle things. Take greater interest in 
the world — so energetic, so restless, so various, so full of urgent 
and pressing life ; be too busy to think of the past, and be 
heedless of the future. Worship the almighty present, that 
sometimes seems to roll on like the car of Juggernaut. Do not 
despise wealth ; it is a great blessing to a man who knows what 
to do with it. Perseverance and tact are the two qualities most 
valuable for all men who would mount, but especially for those 
who have to step out of the crowd. You may be assiduous, but 
tact is essential ; it is the r^e act of making the most of every 
opportunity, every moment of your life. To stop the present 
from being too hard for you, or the fute^ W\» %. ^'sj^^^ Tk^^cf^SMM 
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keep your imagination active. Those who commit suicide are, 
as a rule, devoid of imagination, and looking at the present 
without the hope of the futm'e, they yield to what seems to them 
the inevitable, more especially if their life has been iin- 
chequered, if fortune has ever smiled upon them, if they have 
not had that useful friend, adversity. Life is not regarded so 
sadly by those who have had real sorrow ; on the contrary, they 
smile at little things which trouble those who know not what 
real sorrow is. Men who suffer nobly, possess that rare quality, 
moral courage, — never afraid to own their opinions as to religion 
or aught else ; although a very astute man of the world has 
said that ** all sensible men are of the same religion ; but what 
rehgion is, we are told, *that sensible men never tell.' *' Why 
not? Because men lack the "courage of their convictions;" 
fear the consequences, socially or pecuniarily, if their opinions 
be known; so they practise reticence, if not deceit. When 
shall we recognize that no man is worthy the name who is afraid 
of the consequences if his opinions be known ? Let the world 
say what it pleases, — 

" *Ti8 not the babbling of a busy world, 
Whore praise and censure are at random hurled. 
Which can the meanest of my thoughts control, 
Or shake one settled purpose of my soul I " 

Men should have such unbounded trust in the Creator that 
they intuitively feel ** success " to nation or individual is as 
certain as that night follows the day ; they are too apt tD^ 
consider " difficulties " as impossibilities, to attribute success to 
luck or extraordinary abilities. Yet, like many others, Pre- 
sident Garfield's life was a struggle from its birth, heroic in its 
beginning, in its long struggle, and in its end. Such men feel 
their responsibility, and value their integrity and independence. 
The future of a nation or individual is full of peril when- 
ever the people fail to do as much as they might, can, and 
should do for themselves. What has been the ruin of Lreland ? 
A perpetual childishness, that compels the Lrishman to be ever 
a Government nursling, & priest's slave, tke "^rey of agitators. 
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There can be no progress, nor amelioration of the miseries 
of that unfortunate people, imtil they can walk alone. To 
do this, they must unlearn the religion of the priests and of 
Communists ; and, above all, they must recognize that their 
" true friends '* are those in power who compel them to obey 
the law, not from fear, but from a respect for the rights of 
property and the sacredness of life. Once they feel them- 
selves "men," they will look with disgust on the "paternal 
government" that made contracts for them; they will cease 
to be slaves, and become "free men," determined to uphold 
and maintain the right of ** every man" to make his own 
contract in buying and selling, and wise enough to see that, 
let the bargain be good, bad, or indifferent, as an " honest " 
man, having made it, he is bound to fulfil it. Government 
valuation, courts of arbitration, compensation for being evicted, 
for being turned out of a man's house because you have failed to 
pay the rent for it, — all such schemes are ruinous to any country, 
undermining the sacredness of contracts, the rights of property, 
the freedom of individuals. Contrast Scotland with Ireland; 
the one so progressive, the other so stationary or retrogressive. 
Why? Because the one is a child, always under the thumb of the 
"priest," the " Government," or the " demagogue," and, like a 
child, wanting the " impossible " something realized by some one 
else, and, failing this, listening to those who advise him not to 
pay others their due ; whilst the others are men, who agree 
with their landlord, and fix their own price, and, having made a 
contract, abide by it. Capital and enterprise push on the one 
and hold aloof from the other. In the Scotch we have a 
people prosperous, contented, loyal, and law-loving; and the 
condition of the country as it is, if contrasted with what it was 
a hundred years ago, exhibits a progress that is almost 
incredible. But they understand the rights of being "free 
men ; " they have too much sense to think that man can, by his 
" law," put aside God's law of supply and demand ; they know the 
danger of "paternal government ;" they prefer being self-reliant ; 
they are able and willing to comprehend ticii^ Yis^'^c^ ^ ] 
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booJ ; they refuse witli indignation being protected by the State ; 
thsy are men, and know it, and reject with scorn the " State 
protection *' that would keep them a Government nursling. The 
Irish, all stationary countries, peoples, or individuals, have much 
to learn, but much more to unlearn. They have to unlearn the 
religion of the priests, and its inevitable sequence, *^' extraneous 
help," whether it be from God or man. The only roads to pro- 
gress are labour and thrift, self-help and reliance. No priest or 
goyenunent have ever made this end their aim ; on the contrary, 
the latter have given alms — ^help that undermines all seK-help, 
destroys all self-reliance ; and the former has preached submission 
to the will of God, and recommended prayer, and faith in a future, 
as compensation to us for the miseries of the present. But the 
mass of the people cannot be clothed, fed, and housed upon this 
principle. They must not only understand the present, but 
must consider contingencies in advance of the present time. A 
nation can only keep its position by being pei-petually engaged 
in laying the foundation of future prosperity. If this be done 
wisely and well, the people need have no fear ; if they do their part, 
they may have faith, and wait for the certain results to develop 
themselves in the years to come. The thing to dread is, trusting 
to chance, or those kind friends that offer to help us in case of 
need. We should view with suspicion anything that induces us 
to fail to do as much as we are able to do for ourselves. Tho 
future is full of peril to the individual or the country that leans 
on extraneous help. The law of supply and demand appeals 
hard to those who find the task of keepiug body and soul together 
more than body and soul seem worth. Oiu: poor is not a cheer- 
ful subject to contemplate : the thrift and economy of the better 
portion — the pinching and paring, piecing and mending, to keep 
things even ; whilst, with tho thriftless, there are need and want ; 
men gaunt and haggard through drink, women and cluldien 
hungry, rooms dirty and bare, houses ill- ventilated and badly 
drained. Too true ; still, tho only policy is to " make the best of 
things.'' It is always ** darkest before dawn." If things are bad, 
^oi bo mado worse by thrift and management. And if 
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the populations of our large manufacturing or mining towns are 
periodically reduced to a state of semi-starvation by the cessation 
of their special branch of industry, ought not the passing through 
one such ordeal, with closed factories, empty shops, overloaded 
pawnbrokers, and the pinched faces and ragged appearance of 
all, to be a warning to lay by in fature, and prepare for the 
" rainy day " that must come again, inevitably, sooner or later ? 
Too much is said about the reckless extravagance, want 
of frugality, and intemperance of the working classes. Have 
those who are so fond of talking about the outrageously 
high wages the labouring class receive, ever really ascertained 
what the average earnings of workmen are, or considered 
the various causes that from time to time arise so as to 
interfere with their continuity, or which affect them to 
such an extent as to reduce them considerably below the 
maximum wages usually accredited to them? or have they, 
before giving their opinion upon the subject, got an approximate 
estimate of the cost of living, house-rent, rates and taxes, 
firing, and other inevitable items of outlay ; and, after 
comparing income with legitimate expenditure, ascertained 
how much is left to be spent in those indulgences to which 
reference is so frequently and disparagingly made ? or have 
they paid attention to the facts furnished with regard to the 
thrift of the- working classes, as evidenced in their savings, 
investments, provision for old age, sickness, funeral benefits ? 
or have they gone into their dwellings, and seen, by the increased 
domestic comforts and the more tidy appearance of themselves 
and their families, that they have not been wholly unriiindful 
of the additional advantages which they now enjoy, through 
the political and social struggles of the last thirty years ? 
In the Contemporary Revieiv for June, 1878, Mr. George 
Howell goes thoroughly into this subject, and by comparing 
the wages of thirty years since and now, and from the details he 
gives of the building trades, iron trades, printing, bookbinding, 
shoemaking, and domestic trades, he clearly i^roxe^ t\i^ \^V\ 
against 1847 shows an increaseSi ^^^"^-^j -^^^^ <^^ ^^-^ ^^ 
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per cent, advance, and gives an average weekly wage of 
from 80s. to 40s. But he contends that, owing to draw- 
backs, weather, &c., bank holidays, Christmas, Easter, &c., 
the average weekly wages of the wage-earning class generally 
for the year can only be estimated at 25s. to 85s. He then 
gives the price of meat from 1847 to 1877, and shows a 
strong increase in the thirty years, resulting in an advance 
of 40 per cent, in beef, and 50 per cent, in mutton. Bread 
has been reasonable and fairly uniform in price throughout 
the last thirty years, but vegetables have gone up as much 
as 100 per cent. Potatoes, which in 1847 were ^d. per lb., 
or 8 lbs. for 2d., arq now Id. or l:J^d. per lb. ; cabbages, 
that were ^d. or Id. each, are now 2d., 2Jd., and even 
8d. ; tiunips, that were 2d. a bunch, are now 5d. and 6d. 
Fish has frightfully advanced ; pears, &c., are at such prices 
that the working classes really cannot buy them. On the 
other hand, tea, sugar, currants, dried fruits, as raisins, 
rice and similar farinaceous foods, are, if not cheaper, certainly 
not dearer than they were in 1847. But house-rent has 
advanced terribly in price — quite doubled ; and as small houses 
in towns are getting scarcer every year, the rents for the work- 
ing classes must become higher still ; and if they go in the 
suburbs, it must be remembered ^hat they are compelled to pay 
for transit to and from work, so that in the end it amounts 
to the same thing. Apartments are about double in price, 
notwithstanding the Peabody Buildings and Model Dwellings. 
Coal, though cheap now, was very high in price during the 
period wages were at their highest point. Clotliing generally 
is much cheaper, but boots are deai'er. I will not, as so many 
do, take the highest average wages and the lowest average 
price of provisions, as the premises from such deductions are 
not only misleading, but unfair, but, for argument's sake, 
will suppose the average wages for the labouring class to 
be 85s. per week; and a very little reflection will show you 
how far this sum will go in providing home, food, clothing, 
and other necessai-ies of life. By this means alone can we fairly 
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judge as to ^hat is left to be spent in indulgences by the im- 
provident on the one hand, or the margin left for sa\ing and 
investment by the thrifty. As a rule, the working class marry, 
and we may take, as an average, the family as five — ^viz., man, 
wife, and three children: five to be fed, clothed, housed, warmed, 
and three to be educated. In or out of work, in sickness and in 
health, day by day, all the year round, there is no cessation in 
these demands : let us see how far the 35s. per week will go in 
satisfying the same. Kent, at the very lowest, will be 5s. a 
week ; coal. Is. 6d. ; schooling, say, 6d. ; club. Is. ; and we have 
27s. with which to feed and clothe five persons, and provide all 
the little but needful household expenses, however humble that 
home may be. I assume it to be impossible for the bread- 
winner, the man, to be fed at a less cost than 10s. per week. 
The Sunday dinner, &c., when the family are all at home together, 
cannot be put at less than 3s. We have now left 14s, to clothe the, 
man, and feed and clotibe the wife and three children. I would 
ask those who are so fond of decrying the working class for their 
extravagances and indulgences, where are the funds to come 
from ? And I maintain, to properly understand this question, 
however tedious details may be, they are essential, if we really 
desire to understand fully the position and requirements of those 
whose conduct and habits ar Sunder review. And to me it is 
comply wonderful how the class, as a body, manage to live, and 
save, let the sum be but trifling. We must remember, in this 
case it is real self-denwl, from a manly desire to keep themselves 
out of the pauper class, or from becoming inmates of the work- 
house in their old age. I think you will agree with me, that wo 
must cease to consider the whole of the working class as im- 
provident and extravagant ; but that there is a large and increas- 
ing number of thrifty, saving people amongst them; that, instead 
of condemning aU, as we do, it is our duty to sympathize with 
them in their difficulties, and by judiciously bringing before 
them the benefits of thought and thrift, appeal to their self- 
interest to make the most of their time and skill ; shew them 
the valae of economy for their own comfort — of €»^»WlJ^^\s^^»*^^^ 
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ever so little, for their owii iudcpendonco. As regards their 
frugality as a class, wo caunot iguore the fact that there are 
26,087 registered societies, with a total of 8,404,187 members, 
whose aggregate funds amount to £9,330,949. The members 
of unregistered societies may be put down as numbering 
nearly 1,000,000, with funds amountmg in the aggregate to 
i£2,000,000 sterling. The Loan Societies are 373, with mem- 
bers, 30,048 ; accumulated funds, £155,065. The number of 
Building Societies is 396, and their total funds amount to 
£12,580,013. The Provident Societies number 1,163, with 
420,024 members, and accumulated funds of £6,199,266. (There 
are many other Building and Provident Societies registered 
under the Limited Liability Companies' Acts.) 

The number of Trades* Unions registered under the Act 
is 215 ; the total number of members is 277,115 ; and the funds 
amount to £391,595. But a great number of the largest societies 
are unregistered. The total of such societies cannot be less than 
2,000, members 1,000,000, and the funds at least £2,000,000. 
The Savings* Banks' returns are equally interesting and sugges- 
tive. The number of Trustee Savings' Banks is 463 ; the number 
of depositors, 1,493,401 ; the total of deposits, £43,283,700. 
There arc 5,488 Post-office Sa\Tngs' Banks, 3,166,136 depositors ; 
the total amount of deposits, including interest, £26,996,550 
10s. 3d. There ai*e nine Eailway Savings' Banks, confined 
sti'ictly to railway employes, with 7,898 depositors, and an 
accumulated fund of £153,572. The grand total of the preceding 
figures shows that there are about 10,121,694 depositors, of one 
kind and another, either in societies or provident banks, and 
that the accumulated funds amount to no less a sum than 
£100,705,055. And although it may bo argued that the middle 
class are largely represented, it must be admitted that a large 
proportion of this vast sum belongs to the working classes, and 
affords evidence of provident habits among great numbers of them. 
Another point that must not be overlooked, as it will exercise 
considerable influence for future good, is the vast improvement 
in the character of the homes of the worldng classes during the 
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last twenty or thirty years. I anticipate much heneflcial 
influence, and regard this as the only sure foundation for future 
good — viz., the improved air and comfort in and about the 
homes, to which formerly they could lay no pretensions. Again, 
their food, on the whole, is superior, their clothing better and 
warmer, the tone of the family generally is elevated ; so that, if 
the spare money has not always been put into the savings* bank, 
it has, at least, been used to advantage in the purchase of 
furniture and other necessaries for the home. Twenty-five years 
ago, the men were paid late on Saturday night, and butchers, 
bakers, greengrocers, &c., were open on the Sunday to sell them 
the Sunday dinner ; and bakehouses were allowed to be open 
during specified hours on Sunday, for the purpose of baking the 
dinners of the labouring classes whose houses afforded no such 
convenience. The people might be seen flocking to the bake- 
house before eleven o'clock with their dinners, and after one to 
fetch them ; but increased accommodation for cooking purposes 
has supplanted the bakery, and dispensed with the services of 
the overworked bakers on Sunday. Every one will admit that 
all this tends to exert a salutary and beneficial influence on the 
minds of the rising generation, which cannot fail to be productive 
of future good. 

I, of course, am fully aware that there is a dark side to the 
picture, and a sad one. There is a large number who seem to 
resist every effort to upHft them in the social scale. They neither 
read nor think ; they are content to grovel and di-ink, utterly 
regardless of the consequences either to themselves or their 
families. They appear to be devoid of all sense of shame, dead 
to all the finer feelings and instincts of manhood ; having no 
ambition and no hope, they are selfish and brutish in the 
present, and heedless of the future. But the one bright spot on 
this sombre picture is, that the class above described is surely 
and steadily, if slowly, decreasing ; and, looking to the results 
of primary education, the influence of school discipline, and the 
improved tone of social life, we may reasonably think -^oL^ ^-^'ik- 
gress will be accelerated. It is the duty oi allTCL«ii\,\svx\»^'§>-^<5i^^^is:i j 
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of eyery workman, to raise the self-respect of his fellow workmen, 
and particnlarlj to assist in stamping out the demon of intem- 
perance — the source of so much misery. The eleTation of their 
class shonld he clearly shown to them to he the smrest means of 
their own elevation ; as in proportion to the extent to which the 
man is improved, so will the power, influence, and moral and 
material weight of the whole working population he augmented 
and enlarged. The advancement of individual workmen is good 
so far as it goes, hut it is not the highest good ; the aim of all 
thoughtful men should he to develop the nohlest qualities of the 
humhlest workman, and to carry reform into the hovels of the 
lowest strata of the community, for here it is that it is most 
needed. 

" The insatiate Inst of power and pride 
No limit knows, yet hard heside 
Dwell woe and mortal grief ; 
And hnman fate aU recklessly 
Goes speeding o*er th' nnwaming sea. 
To strike npon the hidden reef. 

•* And prudence warns with fearfol voice 
To make some timely sacrifice, 

Uttering her sage behest ; — 
So might the house escape her doom ; 
So might the sinking bark come home 

Safe to the haven's rest." 

The above too truly represents *' human life." Prudence does 
not warn the young life; and when shattered and broken — a 
wreck — the men are few and far between who willingly lend a 
hand to repair the damaged bark. The human soul is more 
difficult to handle than a ship, yet we trust its training to men 
who, as a body, know nothing of it, or the human vessel would 
be set afloat better prepared for encountering the storms it has 
to meet. Our teaching lacks " practicality." It is based on the 
idea of divine interposition and miracles; whereas the mind 
shotdd be fortified and strengthened for its life's work by the 
belief in God's laws; and "the one universal miracle ever 
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present to their mind should be the remembrance of their 
Creator, and their lives regulated, directed, elevated, by the 
thought of the stupendous multitude and greatness of His mighty 
works." We want to have Science not only free, but widely 
known and understood — men taught to read Nature in the 
language of experiment. 

Life to the majority runs on in the same monotonous way ; day 
after day, year after year, work ! work I work I And to the majority, 
stem poverty ever present ; and to many debt and difficulty are 
inseparable companions — often caused by, or accompanied with, 
sickness and sorrow. How many walk the streets of London 
and other large towns, and know not where to get a meal I I 
do not allude to the so-called ** poor" people (as a rule, they are 
up to all the moves by which a meal can be had), but the reduced 
genteel people — the young man or woman up here without a 
friend, and whose self-respect prevents their begging a meal, 
which the poor waif does as a matter of course. Life is a harder 
problem than any proposition of Euclid, yet we are taught to 
solve the one, but not the other. 

The true object of all training, all teaching, all appeals to 
man, is " to rouse the intellect out of its slumber by questions 
of vast importance, to clear the atmosphere breathed at school, 
shaking the mind to its very roots, as a storm shakes the young 
oaks, not to throw them down, but to make them grasp the more 
firmly the hard soil of fact and truth" (Max Muller). The 
sign of progress is, when a man learns to work, not to please 
others, but from sheer love of work in and for the highest of all 
purposes — conquest of truth. We are too much imder the 
tyranny of the past. Custom, " heavy as frost, and deep almost as 
life," weighs on us; tradition fetters us ; and we, the heirs of all 
the ages, find that our inheritance hampers us with a bondage 
very difficult to undo. The essential point to insm'e the progress of 
mankind is to imbue them with a deep scorn for an objectless 
life, and an honest contempt for chicanery, mere formal conven- 
tionalities, hypocrisy, and veneer of all kinds. They must, one 
and all, be resolved to lead a life worthy of theic ms^xiVka^^^'''' wmoi^ 
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2yeur et saiis rejn'ocJie ;^^ with an innate conviction that ** a man 
never climbs so high as when he does not see where he is going'* 
(Elihu Burritt). 

** We want * practical men,' not idealists," it may be said ; my 
reply is, to make life enjoyable, to insure the upward progress, 
the full development of a nation, needs a Uending of the ideal 
with the practical ; and to the reply of ** impossibility," I answer 
that the artistic development of a nation has its exact parallel in 
the artistic development of an individual. We must not think of 
the immensity of the object, but begin with the ** individual.'* 
We want men to be taught to observe nature and Hfe, and to 
utiHze and elevate what they see, and not be content with con- 
ventionaHzed, second-hand, and, too often, debased observation 
— not content with being as they are, but striving for all 
the progress possible, — by an intelligent, earnest, faithful use 
of the means within then* reach. We want life to be real 
and earnest, lived with a real vitality — no age content without 
striking deep the roots for a higher civilization for its suc- 
cessor — the twentieth century continuing the growth and improve- 
ment of the nineteenth ; but the object, ** amelioration of the 
condition, and elevation of the thoughts and aspirations, of the 
people ;" all earnestly striving to rid us of the sad sight in every 
street of men, women, and children pale and meagre from want 
of air and healthy habitations — ^undeveloped bodies and untrained 
brains, warped by constant work, and the dread spectre, 
" poverty," at then* elbow, and with no higher object, no other 
thought in life, but how to exist. I am aware of the other side of 
the picture — ^the prosperous ones ; but even here there is plenty of 
scope for a more healthful development of body, a higher aim in life. 
Once actuated by the " right end in view," the means will soon 
follow. We must regard everything we do as a means to the 
end ; but that end must be the satisfaction of the highest moral 
and mental principle we possess. There can be no lasting 
happiness in any Hfe when the soul is not free to follow its 
highest leading. " Plain living and high thinking" will fill the 
heart with a lasting happiness self-absorbed mortals can never 
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know, be their earthly path ever so sunny. All moral and 
spiritual life, to yield happiness, to insure progress, needs the 
harmony of the individual with himself, with his nature, and 
with the world. A divided life, seeking the moral, but yielding 
to the animal, means weakness and misery. There will be 
pauses of diflBculty and doubt in the most steadily gro\ving 
intellectual life ; so also will there be conflicts with self and 
others in the most continuous moral progress. But such 
difficulties and doubts will not greatly weaken or disturb any one 
BO long as they are partial, so long as they do not affect the 
central principles of thought and action, so long as there is still 
some fixed faith in the divine government, some certitude of 
fixed and invariable action of God's laws, which is untouched 
by the doubt. The world has not progressed as it should 
because the people generally do not feel conscious of any such 
principle. They have felt for some time they are resting on a 
principle which is inadequate ; hence the spiritual and moral life, 
in losing its unity or harmony with itself, has at the same timo 
lost its purity and energy. 

The real problem is, how to insure to mankind a freedom 
of thought and action that will not degenerate into arrogance 
and licence. Mere individualism is nothing but anarchy. But, 
in asserting the individual right, we do not ask for an instru- 
ment that will destroy the old faith and social order, but that, 
yielding to law from an intelligent appreciation of its necessity 
for the general good, we thereby reconstruct a better order of 
things ; as, by a faith built upon man's reason, we secure real 
devotion, real rehgious faith, and not merely the formal 
observance, mechanical prayers, of a devotee to an idol, but a 
worship worthy alike of man and his God or Creator. This 
is certain, that the time has gone by for a spiritual life as a 
gift from the past ; so that a man re-conquers it for himself, and 
understands what his faith rests upon. We want now the explicit 
reason of science ; and it is wiser to trust the religiousness of 
mankind to this than to the implicit reason of faith. Theologians 
must welcome more willingly, nay, search more ardently 
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themselves for, ** light " as given in the tmths of science, whose 
claims they must admit more readily than heretofore ; and, 
above all, must they admit the opposite of what they have 
hitherto taught, and be prepared to act up to, and train men 
for, the belief that " man is good by nature, and it is bad 
institutions, or bad external influences, which are the source of 
all the ills that flesh is heir to." Theologians must see that 
rehgiou, instead of being an external service, a preparation for 
another world, should be " a principle of action in this" — a principle 
that secm*es from each, a willing observance of aU social obliga- 
tions, self-sacrifice, the thinking of others, the highest morality ; 
lives Hved in accordance with the laws of nature, as explained to 
us by scientific men, and not ruled by the tyranny of fixed 
dogmas received as authority. We must have it recognized 
that the inner life cannot be separated from the outer life 
without becoming narrowed and distorted. " By their acts ye 
shall know them." The flesh and the spirit must be reconciled. 
Men must be taught to see that not only can they ** serve 
God and Mammon," but that a pui*e life is only possible 
to those who, in following Mammon, do so with the intention 
of serving God. Neglect of the world, or hostility to worldly 
interests, leads to asceticism, fails in the essential element of 
contributing to the law of God — the progressive life of humanity. 
There is no virtue in negation. Man must rise above himseK to 
be himself. Total abstinence is no virtue. Keasonable, sensible, 
manly, moderate use of anything is what a man should be 
capable of, and he fails in the higher attributes of mankind 
if not equal to the use of, and superior to the abuse of, any- 
thing. "Ye cannot serve God and Mammon," is a relic of the 
past, based on the asceticism, formahsm, dualism of those 
theologians who transformed the moral oppositions of na- 
tural and spiritual into an external opposition between two 
natural worlds, present and future, and thus " other worldliness " 
was substituted for " worldliness," instead of substituting " un- 
worldliness '' for both. Hence theologians have ever seemed 
opposed to the forms of social life and organization with which 
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they have come in contact. They have ever striven to wean the 
minds of men from their worldly affairs ; whereas they should 
have studied more closely the social necessities of society, 
understood better humanity and its varied interests, and used 
their power for the gradual elevation of humanity ; and thus, by 
properly fulfilling their mission, it would have been irresistibly 
forced upon the minds of men that " the kingdom of God is 
within us.'* They should have exercised their prerogative to con- 
secrate human life, in all its interests and relations, instead of 
only thinking of *' eternal happiness," and binding men's minds 
in fetters to a belief in the marvellous, which does not arise from 
evidence, and will not yield to it, and blind submission to the 
authority of the Church, — an authority man would not have 
rebelled against had the rulers of the Church kept their 
minds in advance of the age, been in free contact with, and not 
opposed to, the world's thought ; had possessed that jewel of life, 
" wisdom," — instead of trying to limit the reason of the age to 
their narrow traditions — traditions based upon an emotional 
view of the universe ; whereas the tendency of the time is for a 
philosophical or intellectual religion. The struggle between 
science and theology has really been a conflict between old and 
new thought — ^between the idea of the Deity interfering arbi- 
trarily with the material universe, and the conception of God 
as continuously manifesting Himself in the natural order — 
between the God of imagination and the God of nature ; 
rationalism in place of mysticism ; this world instead of the 
** other world ;" a God of justice, with man's dignity craving for 
no special grace, against the theory of "faith " and not works — 
•* all is naught except thou believe this or that" We want the 
instinct to do " right as right," apart from reward and punish- 
ment here or hereafter, and, with Spinoza, to feel : " Everything 
is harmonious with me which is harmonious to thee, Universe I 
Nothing for me is too early or too late which is in due time for 
thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring. 
Nature ! from thee are all things, in thee are all things, to thee 
all things return." 
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''It were better to have no opmion of God at all than such an opinian 
as is unworthy of Him ; for the one is unbelief, the other is contmnely." — 
Bacos. 

Mastt will think me presmnptnoos in treating of a subject they 
think beyond onr grasp ; bat, looked at thonghtfdlly, the daily 
life, the outward world, that which we know of creation in its 
varioos phases, the causes of misery and happiness, success and 
failure, all teach us something of the Creator ; and the punish- 
ment of ignorance is so great that we are justified in inferring 
that it is God's wish and man's duty to press on, and use our 
powers in learning the ways of the Euler of the universe, as man's 
happiness depends upon his obeying nature^s laws* 

** Thou comprehend'st Him not ; 
Yet earth and heaven tell, 
God sits as sovereign on the throne ; 
He ruleth all things well." 

I respectfully intimate that we suffer because of this fatal teach- 
ing that we ** comprehend Him not." In the " Balance-sheet of the 
World " (pp. 61, 52) it is stated : " Hygiene has also made remark- 
able progress, except in Ireland, where it is so shamefully neg- 
lected that Dublin and Belfast have the heaviest death-rates in the 
United Kingdom, being almost on a par with Tunis or Naples. 
The mortality of England and Scotland has declined dm*ing the 
last t^ years nearly 10 per cent., whereas in Ireland the rate for 
1879 was almost 20 per cent, higher than in 1870 (the mortahty 
,, from insufficient food not exceeding 5 per cent, of such increase): — 
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The saving of life, fi'om this reduction of 13 per 1,000 in the 
death-rate, is equal to 455,000 persons annually, representing a 
money value of dei09, 000,000 sterling at the ordinary capital 
worth (£240) of each inhabitant of the United Kingdom, or four 
times the actual yearly product of his or her labour (Table 2) — 
a startling proof of the ** economical " advantage of ascertaining 
and obeying the Creator's laws. Man will always be ignorant 
comparatively to the Creator's wisdom ; or rather, the majority 
will always be as a child of ten to an experienced man of seventy. 
The danger is in man's lowering the idea of the infinite by 
giving his opinion of eternal laws which he knows as little of as a 
child of ten knows of man's laws. Still, it is imperative that 
the world is told all that man has ascertained of the " Divine 
Economy." Teach all men what we do know of nature's laws, 
the value of obedience, the penalties of disobedience thereto ; 
above all, that " justice is the soul of the universe." Give all men 
faith in God, a belief in the wisdom and regularity of His laws, 
that will enable them to bear heroically suffering and misery that 
at times seems inexplicable to us. I have introduced "Divine 
Economy " to stimulate within you an aspiration to do your duty 
in daily life, supported by the desire to copy, in your humble 
way, the same economy, by regularity and simplicity of method ; 
a belief in '* cause and effect," that will help you onward, unde- 
terred by difficulties and failures, ever zealously and earnestly 
striving for the good of humanity, by achieving the " maximum 
of result " with the minimum of outlay. Let your motto be 
** Waste not, spare not," which seems to be the basis of the 
divine government of the universe. 

If economy of the highest kind be the perfect adaptation of 
means to ends, divine economy is perfection. Man constnicts 
machines which seem capable of doing work as if there was a 
knowledge within them ; but we know the knowledge is not in the 
machine, and that the foresight and the skill is in the man who 
constructed it so cleverly for the special work it has to perform. 
But in machinery we see man*s " hmited " power ; his machines 
are being continually improved upon and superseded*^ ik^e^X^^^ycsdH 
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useless, owing to better machines for doing the same work. The 
gi-eat drawback with machinery is the "yearly writing off'* in 
anticipation of an inevitable loss. But in nature we have the 
economy without the drawback. God's power is illimitable; 
hence Eds work does for all time. His arrangements were as 
perfect at the beginning as now. Man cannot make a machine 
which has any of the gifts or powers of life; his machines betray 
an entire absence of consciousness, of sensibility, of will. But 
God, or the Agency that is outside nature, contrives and builds up 
structures of the most diverse and varied kinds, all endowed with 
the gift of life, all able to do what is necessary to enable them 
to live — stnictures which shall not only digest, but shall also 
feel and see, which shall be sensible of enjoyment from things 
conducive to their welfare, and of alarm on account of things 
which are dangerous to the same. Then such structures have 
the same relation to that Agency which machines have to man, 
and in this aspect it may be a legitimate figure of speech to call 
them living machines. What these machines do is different in 
kind from the things which human machines do ; but both are 
alike in this, that whatever they do is done in virtue of their 
constitution, and of the powers which have been given to them 
by the mind which made them. For instance, a young Dipper 
that had never seen the water stumbles into a pool. The effect 
is most cmious. When the young bird touches the water, there 
is a moment of pause, as if the creature were surprised ; then 
instantly there seems to wake within it the sense of its hereditary 
powers ; down it dives with all the faciUty of its parents. And the 
action of its wings under the water is a beautiful exhibition of 
the double adaptation to progression in two very different 
elements, which is peculiar to the wings of most of the diving 
birds. The adaptabiUty of the means to the end is complete. 

" In the first place, the young Dipper had a physical structure 
adapted to diving. Its feathers were of a texture to throw off 
water, and the shower of pearly drops which ran off it when it 
emerged from its first plunge showed in a moment how different 
it was from other fledgelings in its imperviousness to wet. Water 
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appeared to be its ' native element/ precisely in the same sense 
in which it is said to be the native element of a ship which has 
been built high in the air, and of the not very watery materials 
of wood and iron. Water, which it had never seen before, 
seemed to be the native element of the little bird in this sense, 
that it was so constructed as to be and to feel at home in it at 
once. Its * lines ' had been laid down for progression both in air 
and water. It was launched with a motive power complete 
within itself, and with promptings sufficient for the driving of 
its own machinery. For the physical adaptation was obviously 
united with mental powers and qualities which partook of the 
same preadjusted harmony. These were as congenital as the 
texture of its feathers or the structure of its wing. Its terror 
arose on seeing the proper objects of fear, although they had 
never been seen before, and no experience of injury had arisen. 
This terror prompted it to the proper methods of escape, and 
the knowledge how to use its faculties for this object was as 
intuitive as the apparatus for effecting it was hereditary. In 
this sens^ the Dipper was a living, breathing, seeing, fearing, 
and diving machine, ready made for all these purposes from the 
nest, as some other birds are even from their first exclusion from 
the egg. 

** The case of the young Merganser is still more curious and 
instructive with reference to the same question. The young of 
all the antidcB are bom, like the gallinaceous birds, not naked 
or blind, as most others are, but completely equipped with a 
feathery down, and able to swim or dive as soon as they see the 
light. Moreover, the young of the Merganser have the benefit of 
seeing, from the first, the parent bird performing these operations ; 
so that imitation may have some part in developing the perfection 
witli which they are executed by the young. But the particular 
manoeuvre resorted to by the young bird which baffled our pursuit 
was a manoeuvre in which it could have had no instruction from 
example — the manoeuvre, namely, which consists in hiding not 
under any cover, but by remaining perfectly motionless on the 
ground. This is a method of escape which caniioi\i^x<^'«Kr^^^^*^ . 
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successfully except by bii'ds whose colouring is adapted to the 
purpose by a close assimilation with the colouring of surrounding 
objects. The old bird would not have been concealed on the 
same ground, and would never itself resort to the same method 
of escape. The young, therefore, cannot have been instructed in 
it by the method of example. But the small size of the chick, 
together with its obscure and curiously mottled colouring, are 
specially adapted to this mode of concealment. The young of 
aU birds which breed upon the ground are provided with a 
garment in such perfect harmony with surrounding effects of 
light as to render this manoeuvre easy. It depends, however, 
wholly for its success on absolute stillness. The slightest motion 
at once attracts the eye of any enemy which is searching for the 
young. And this absolute stillness must be preserved amidst all 
the emotions of fear and terror which the close approach of the 
object of alarm must, and obviously does, inspire. "Whence 
comes this splendid, even if it be unconscious, faith in the 
sufficiency of a defence which it must require such nerve and 
strength of will to practise? No movement, not even the 
slightest, though the enemy should seem about to trample on it ; 
such is the terrible requirement of nature, and by the child of 
nature impHcitly obeyed I Here again, beyond all question, we 
have an instinct as much bom with the creature as the harmonious 
tinting of its plumage — the external furnishing being inseparably 
united with the internal furnishing of mind which enables the 
little creature, in very truth, to * walk by faith, and not by sight.' 
Is this automatonism ? Is this machinery ? Yes, undoubtedly, 
in the sense explained before, — that the instinct has been given 
to the bird in precisely the same sense in which its structure has 
been given to it ; so that, anterior to all experience, and without 
the aid of instruction or example, it is inspired to act in this 
manner on the appropriate occasion arising. 

" Then, in the case of the wild Duck, we rise to a yet higher 
form of instinct, and to more complicated adaptations of con- 
genital powers to the contingencies of the external world. It is 
really conceivable that wild ducks have commonly many 
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opportunities of studying each other's action when rendered 
helpless by wounds. Nor is it conceivable that such study can 
have been deliberately made even when opportunities do occur. 
When one out of a flock is wounded, all the others make haste 
to escape ; and it is certain that this trick of imitated helpless- 
ness is practised by individual birds which can never have had 
any such opportunities at all. Moreover, there is one very 
remarkable circumstance connected with this instinct, which 
marks how much of knowledge and of reasoning is implicitly 
contained within it. As against man, the manoeuvre is not only 
useless, but it is injurious. When a man sees a bird resorting j 
to this imitation, he may be deceived for a moment, as I have my- 
self been ; but his knowledge and experience and his reasoning 
faculty soon tell him, from a combination of circumstances, that 
it is merely the usual deception. To man, therefore, it has the 
opposite effect of revealing the proximity of the young brood, 
which would not otherwise be known. I have repeatedly been 
led by it to the discovery of the chicks. Now, the most curious 
fact of all is that this distinction between man and other pre- 
dacious animals is recognized and reflected in the instinct of 
birds. The manoeuvre of counterfeiting helplessness is very 
rarely resorted to, except when a dog is present. Dogs are 
almost uniformly deceived by it. They never can resist the 
temptation presented by a bird which flutters, apparently help- 
less, just in front of their nose. It is, therefore, almost always 
successful in drawing them off, and so rescuing the young from 
danger. But it is thq sense of smell, not the sense of sight, 
which makes dogs so specially dangerous. The instinct which 
has been given to birds seems to cover and include the know- 
ledge that, as the sense of smell does not exist to the like effect 
in man, the mere concealment of the young from sight is, 
ordinarily, as regards him, sufficient for their protecti6n ; and 
yet I have, on one occasion, seen the trick resorted to when man 
only was the source of danger ; and this by a species of bird 
which does not habitually practise it, and which can have had 
neither individual nor ancestral exjexiene.^. ^Ttx^^^^^ *^Q^ 
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of a Blaclc-cap (Sylvia AltricapiUa\ which fell to the gi'ound, as 
if wounded, from a bush, in order to distract attention from its 
nest. 

" K, now, we examine, in the light of our own reason, all the 
elements of knowledge or of intellectual perception upon which 
the instinct of the wild duck is founded, and all of which, as 
existing somewhere, it undoubtedly reflects, we shall soon see 
how various and extensive these elements of knowledge are. 
First, there is the knowledge that the cause of the alarm is a 
carnivorous animal. On this fundamental point no creature is 
ever deceived. The youngest chick knows a hawk, and the 
dreadful form fills it with terror. Next, there is the knowledge 
that dogs and other carnivorous quadrupeds have the sense of 
smell, as an additional element of danger to the creatures on 
which they prey. Next, there is the knowledge that the dog, 
not being itself a flying animal, has sense enough not to attempt 
the pursuit of prey which can avail itself of this sure and easy 
method of escape. Next, there is the conclusion from all this 
knowledge that if the dog is to be induced to chase, it must be 
led to suppose that the power of flight has been somehow lost* 
And, then, there is the further conclusion, that this can only be 
done by such an accurate imitation of a disabled bird as shall 
deceive the enemy into a belief in the possibility of capture. 
And, lastly, there are all the powers of memory and the qualities 
of imagination which enable good acting to be performed. All 
this reasoning and all this knowledge is certainly involved in the 
action of the bird-mother, just as certainly as reasoning and 
knowledge of a much profounder kind is involved in the structure 
or adjustment of the organic machinery by which and through 
which the action is itself performed. 

<* The creature which naturalists call the Auroeba, one of the 
lowest in the animal series, consists of nothing but an ap- 
parently simple and formless jelly. But simple and formless as 
it appears to be, this jelly exhibits all the wonder and mystery 
of that power which we know as life. It is in virtue of that 
power that the dead or inorganic elements of which it is com- 
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posed are held together m a special and delicate combination, 
which no other power can preserve in union, and which begins to 
dissolve the moment that power departs. Mental life is the 
greatest wonder of the world — that unity which exists between 
the living organism and the elements around it which renders 
that organism the appropriate channel of mental communica- 
tions with the external world, and a faithful interpreter of its 
signs. And this the organism is, not only by virtue of its sub- 
stance and composition, but also and especially by virtue of its 
adjusted structures. All the organs of sense discharge their 
functions in virtue of a purely mechanical adjustment between 
the structure of the organ and the particular form of external 
force which it is intended to receive and to transmit. How fine 
those adjustments are can best be understood when we remem- 
ber that the retina of the eye is a machine which measures and 
distinguishes between vibrations which are now known to differ 
from each other by only a few millionths of an inch. Yet this 
amount of difference is recorded and made instantly apphcable in 
the sensations of colour by the adjusted mechanism of the eya. 
Another adjustment, precisely the same in principle, between 
the vibrations of sound and the structure of the ear, enables these 
vibrations to be similarly distinguished in another special form 
of the manifold language of sensation. And so of all the other 
organs of sense ; they all perform their work in virtue of that 
purely mechanical adjustment which places them in a given 
relation to certain selected manifestations of external force, and 
these they faithfully transmit, according to a code of signals, the 
nature of which is one of the primary mysteries of life, but the 
truthfulness of which is, at the same time, one of the most 
certain of its facts. 

** The spinning machinery which is provided in the body of a 
spider, is not more accurately adjusted to the viscid secretion 
which is provided for it than the instinct of the spider is adjusted 
both to the construction of its web and also to the selection of 
likely places for the capture of its prey. 

** Those birds and insects whose young a,Tc^\i^\;Qj[i<i^"\il KJciRk V^ 
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of fermentation have an intuitive impulse to select the proper 
materials, and to gather them for the purpose. All creatures, 
guided sometimes apparently by senses of which we know 
nothing, are under like impulses to provide effectually for the 
nourishing of their young. It is, moreover, most curious and 
instructive to observe that the extent of prevision which is 
involved in this process, and in the securing of the result, seems 
very often to be greater as we descend in the scale of nature, and 
in proportion as the parents are dissociated from the actual 
feeding or personal care of their young. The Mammalia have 
nothing to provide except food for themselves, and have at first, 
and for a long time, no duty to perform beyond the discharge 
of a purely physical function. Milk is secreted in them by a 
purely unconscious process, and the young need no instruction 
in the art of sucking. Birds have much more to do — ^in the 
building of nests, in the choice of sites for these, and, after 
incubation, in the choice of food adapted to the period of growth. 
Insects, much lower in the scale of organization, have to provide 
very often for a distant future, and for stages of development not 
only in the yoimg, but in the nidus which surrounds them. 

** There is one group of insects, well known to every observer — 
the common Gall-flies — which have the power of calling on the 
vegetable world to do for them the work of nest-building ; and 
in response to the means with which these insects are provided, 
the Oak or the Eose does actually lend its power of growth to 
provide a special nidus by which the plant protects the young 
insect as carefuUy as it protects its own seed. Bees, if we are 
to believe the evidence of observers, have an intuitive guidance 
m the selection of food, which has the power of producing 
organic changes in the bodies of the young, and by the adminis- 
tration of which, and what may be called artificial conditions, 
the sex of certain selected individuals can be determined, so that 
they may become the mothers and queens of future hives. 

** These are but a few examples of facts of which the whole 

animal world is fuU, presenting, as it does, one vast series of 

adjustmenta between bodily organs aui eane«^oxi.din.g instincts. 
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But this adjustment would be useless unless it were part of 
another adjustment between the instincts and perceptions of 
animals and those facts and forces of surrounding nature which 
are related to them, and to the whole cycle of things of which 
they form a part. In those instinctive actions of the lower 
animals which involve the most distant and the most complicated 
anticipations, it is clear that the prevision which is involved is 
a prevision which is not in the animals themselves. They 
appear to be guided by some simple appetite, by an odour or a 
taste, and they have obviously no more consciousness of the ends 
to be subserved, or of the mechanism by which they are secured, 
than the suckling has of the processes of nutrition. The path 
along which they walk is a path which they did not engineer. It 
is a path made for them, and they simply foUow it. But the 
propensities and tastes and feelings which make them follow it, 
and the rightness of its direction towards the ends to be attained, do 
constitute a unity of adjustment which binds together the whole 
world of life, and the whole inorganic world on which living 
things depend." — Contemporary Review, November, 1880: "The 
Unity of Nature " (Duke of Argyll). 

The Creator has bestowed on physical nature, on man and on 
the animals, a definite constitution, which acts according to fixed 
laws. A law of nature is a fixed mode of action ; it imphes a 
subject which acts, and that the actions or phenomena of that 
subject take place in an established and regular manner. This 
is the great value of the "divine economy" — ^laws that never 
vary or err in their action, laws that are applicable to, and 
adapted for, all ages. Another striking feature in the divine 
arrangements is, that each part of the world produces the 
necessary and best food for its inhabitants. A certain kind of 
moss is abundant in Lapland in winter ; the reindeer feeds on it, 
and enjoys health and vigour in situations where most other 
animals would die. Camels exist in Africa, and they have 
broad hoofs, and stomachs fitted to retain water for a consider- 
able time ; so they flourish amid arid tracts of sand, where the 
reindeer would not live for a day. By the^e ^icx^\i"^'$iXCL<so^s»^*^ca 
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reindeer and camel are fitted to assist man. In many of the 
tropical regions of the glohe, where a high atmospheric temper- 
ature diminishes muscular energy, the fertility and productive- 
ness of the soil are so largely increased that far less labour 
suffices for the raising of food. In the colder latitudes the 
earth is more sterile, but there muscular energy is more abun- 
dant, to meet the greater demands that are made upon it. 

" The food afforded by the soil in each climate appears to be 
adapted to maintain in health the organic constitution of the 
people, and to supply the degree of muscular energy necessary 
for the particular wants of the locality. In the Arctic regions 
no farinaceous food ripens ; but on the question being put to Sir 
John Richardson how he, accustomed to the bread and vege- 
tables of temperate countries, was able to relish the purely 
animal diet on which he lived when visiting the shores of the 
Polar Sea with Sir John Franklin, he replied, that the effect of 
the extreme dry cold to which he and his companions were 
exposed — ^living, as they did, in the open air — ^was to produce a 
desire for the most stimulating food they could obtain ; that 
bread in such a climate was not only not desired, but coja- 
paratively impotent, as an article of diet ; that pure animal 
food, and the fatter the better, was the only sustenance that 
maintained the tone of the system; but that when it was 
abundant (and the quantity required was much greater than in 
milder latitudes), a delightful vigour and buoyancy of mind 
and body were enjoyed. In beautiful harmony with the wants 
of the human frame, these regions abound, during summer, in 
coimtless herds of deer, in rabbits, partridges, ducks, and all 
other sorts of game, and also in fish ; and the flesh of these, 
dried, constitutes delicious food in winter, when the earth is 
wrapped in one wide mantle of snow. Among the Greenlanders 
and other Esquimaux tribes, nothing is so much relished as 
the fat of the whale, the seal, or the walrus ; a tallow candle 
and a draught of train oil are regarded as dainties, while 
a piece of bread is spit out with strong indications of disgust" 
(George Combe). 
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"Wlien tlie above facts are mentioned, jDeople often exi)ress 
disgust, as if the kind of food selected depended on the extent of 
civilization: it is not so, but because the animal food is the 
better adapted for the climate ; what we eat and drink depends 
greatly upon the locality we live in — another illustration of 

" A dire effect, by one of nature's laws, 
Unchangeably connected with its cause." 

" Cause and effect" is what man has to study; his power is 
immense if he will but wisely and economically use it. There 
are many physical energies in natm^e too powerful to be con- 
trolled, but man has received inteUigence, by using which he 
may observe their courses, and can accommodate his conduct to 
their influence. This capacity of adaptation, implanted within 
him by the wise forethought of his Creator, is a valuable substi- 
tute for the power of regulating them by his will. Man cannot 
arrest the sun in its course, and thus avert the wintry storms, 
and cause perpetual spring to bloom around him ; but, by the 
exercise of his intelligence and corporeal energies, he is able to 
foresee the approach of dark clouds and rude winds, and to place 
himself in safety from their injurious effects. These powers of 
applying nature to his use, and of accommodating his conduct 
to its course, are the direct results of his rational faculties, 
and in proportion to their cultivation is his sway extended. 
While ignorant, he is a helpless creature ; but every step in 
knowledge is accompanied by an augmentation of his command 
over his own condition. To make the best of life, to prolong 
life, to enjoy life, man must study, comprehend, and obey the 
natural laws ; place himself in harmony with the order of creation ; 
and thus attain the highest degree of perfection, and reap the 
greatest extent of happiness his nature is susceptible of. He 
must understand that the Creator has so arranged His laws that, 
by acting in accordance with them, we reap enjoyment — ^by acting 
in opposition to them, we bring upon ourselves suffering. But he 
must imderstand still more — ^viz., that these \xi^^\W^<^ ^^^ 
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quences that follow upon our actions have been pre-ordained 
by the Divine Mind for a purpose, and in all phases of suffering 
henceforth he must see in that purpose the intention to deter 
intelligent beings from infringing laws instituted by God for 
man's welfare, and to preserve order and insure progress in the 
world. The clergy must cease to talk of misery and suffering as 
God's will ; parents must cease to consider their own and their 
children's disregard of hygienic laws as mere acts of imprudence. 
When deviating from the natural laws, the infringer must be told 
in unmistakable language that he is breaking a law dehberately 
framed for his guidance by divine wisdom, and the observance of 
which is essential not only for the individual, but the national 
happiness and prosperity. 

Throughout the ages is to be discerned a purpose and a 
growth. It is wrong to complain of the errors, as they seem to us 
now, of the past ; or to have words of vituperation for the older 
phases of faith. As the nations have advanced gradually from 
barbarism to civilization, so also have they advanced from 
the more imperfect rehgions of the past, but which, nevertheless, 
were the natural and necessary precursors of the later and more 
perfect ones. From the most ancient paganism to the humani- 
tarianism of our day, there may be detected a steady, irresistible 
power, ever tending towards amelioration, ever working per- 
sistently towards a better, higher, less selfish, and purer life. 
Acquainted as we now are with this immeasurable universe, and 
with the energies operant therein, the guises under which the 
sages of old presented the Maker and Builder thereof seem to 
us to belong to the utter infancy of things. To the children of 
Israel the tables of the law were two tablets of stone, pre- 
pared, engraved, broken, and re-engraved ; while the graving 
tool which inscribed the laws was held undoubtingly to be the 
finger of God. We read of Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, 
and seventy elders of Israel, climbing Moimt Sinai, and ac- / 
tually seeing there the God of Israel. But to the present age 
such beliefs or conceptions are impossible. We use, by habit, 
the words they used, but tliey have lost to ua any definite 
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meaning. The world has progressed to that state of knowledge 
which makes it impossible to attach any literal meaning to those 
representations of God, and His relation to mankind, which 
ascribe to Him human senses, appetites, passions, and the actions 
and experiences proper . to man's lower and finite nature. 
Economically, we waste an enormous lot of time in building up 
a " conduct of life " for the young that they have to repudiate as 
they grow old. The shadow of the past will always have its 
effect. But the ideal put before the rising generation should be 
one that will accord with man's growing thought. It is a fatal error 
to surround him with a tradition of myths, to implant within him a 
"faith" that, as he progresses in thought, must become weaker 
and weaker. We have passed those painful times when the trans- 
mutation from the old belief was accompanied with so much 
suffering — those days when "faith" gave "Christians" and others 
such diabolical energy. One can hardly look without despair on 
the passions excited, the energies wasted, the lives lost, over 
questions which, after ages of strife, are shown to be mere 
fooUshness. It may have been a necessary ordeal ; we can only 
get clear of the jimgle by traversing it ; but the errors, conflicts, 
sufferings, loss of time in the past, have been a hard education of 
the world. Let us be wise, and use more rationally our power ; 
keeping ourselves free from intolerance, and doing all we can to 
steer clear more especially from the mistakes of those who have 
the charge and guidance of the great spuitual force, and who 
are too apt, by their rigid adherence to such traditions, and their 
efforts to make all new Ught blend with their old views, to 
guide us blindly. Until recently, we killed the sick by shutting 
them up. The fealm of fresh air and ventilation few under- 
stand at the present day. It is surprising how, if you go to 
the sea- side for air, and want a few bed-rooms, one or more 
will be offered you without a fireplace, with nothing done 
to let in the fresh air, or allow the foul air to get out. 
Christ found the religions of the world oppressed almost 
to suffocation by the load of formulas piled upon them by 
the priesthood. He removed the load, and xo-u^^t^^ ^^^'s^ 
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tion fuee. fle saw that man wanted "life,'* and He sought to 
restore it. Forms and ceremonies are without meaning — ^useless. 
It was remarked by Martin Luther thai Jesus broke the Sabbath 
dehberately, and even ostentatiously, for a purpose. He walked 
in the fields ; He plucked, shelled, and ate the com ; He 
treated the sick ; and His spirit may be detected in the alleged 
imposition upon the restored cripple of the labour of carrying 
his bed on the Sabbath-day. He crowned His protest against a 
sterile formalism by the enunciation of a principle which applies 
to us to-day as much as to the world in the time of Christ — ** The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath." We 
are told that the Sabbath should be a day of rest, because God 
made the world in six days, and rested on the seventh. Whether 
God did rest on His seventh day of work we know not ; we know 
this, that there is no day of rest now; in every department of 
nature the work goes on unceasingly, without pause or rest. 
That man needs a rest, or rather a ** change " of occupation, 
is capable of proof ; also, that at present he " wastes " this 
one day in every seven — alike physically, mentally, and 
socially. 

Common sense tells us to make a change, to take rest ; and the 
** Sabbath" should be regarded by us from this standpoint, and not 
as a divine edict. We should keep it as a day of thankfulness — ^make 
it, as far as possible, a day of cheerftd renovation both of body 
and spirit, and not a day of penal gloom. Do not misunderstand 
me ; no one likes work more than myself ; no one would have a 
greater objection to make the Sabbath a common working day; 
no one has a greater objection to its present use as a day of 
sacerdotal rigour. As an economist, I object to the present waste 
of one day in seven. Unremitting attention to business is un- 
healthy. The seventh day not being used as a day of recrea- 
tion, a day to restore the diminished vitality, a part of the 
six days has had to be taken for this purpose ; whereas if the 
seventh day was wisely used, men would bo content and able to 
work six days. But, practically, what right have tliose who find 
ihc yoke of the Sabbath, as it is, easy, to insist upon its present 
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mode of being kept by those to whom it has become mtolerable ? 
As Mr. Frederick Eobertson says: **When our Puritan friends 
talk of the blessings of the Sabbath, we may ask them to re- 
member some of its curses.** Some are religious through 
reason ; others do not need this process, their minds rendering 
their faith strong without the aid of logic. But theologians 
ignore these natural differences ; and you are branded as hete- 
rodox, dangerous, atheist, unless you believe, or profess to beUeve, 
what they assert to be true as regards the Bible and their inter- 
pretation of it. At the risk of offending such, I ask for a more 
rational use of the Sabbath, as a means of elevating the 
thoughts, making men aspire to a loftier idea, and lead a 
life more worthy of their manhood. The healthy body would 
give the healthy mind; hypocrisy would be supplanted by 
frankness ; and a common-sense view of the Sabbath, and 
how to use it, would produce a more rehgious life, by causing 
a greater moral purity than the present one of forced rehgious 
meditation. As Mr. John Tyndall remarks: **EeHgion lives, 
not by the force and aid of dogma, but because it is ingrained 
in the nature of man. To draw a metaphor from metallurg}% 
the moulds have been broken and reconstructed over and 
over again, but the molten ore abides in the ladle of hu- 
manity. An influence so deep and permanent is not likely 
soon to disappear ; but of the future form of religion little can 
be predicted. Its main concern may j)Ossibly be to purify, 
elevate, and brighten the Hfe that now is, instead of treating 
it as the more or less dismal vestibule of a life that is to come.'* 
Offer the museums, the picture galleries, and the public gardens 
as competitors to the pubHc-house ; break the sot's associations, 
change his envu'onment, alter his nutrition, displace his base 
imagination by thoughts drawn from the purer sources which a 
Sunday spent as we wish it to be would render accessible to 
him. For two centuries, the Scottish clergy have proclaimed 
walking on Sunday to be an act of *' heaven- daring profaneness, 
an impious encroachment on the inalienable \}rQ,YCi^'aivi^^ ^V '^'^ 
Lord God.'* With Thomas Hooa, 1 ask ^o\3l \.o \.-v>.^^\^ox£vS>^^^i^ 
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I 

" That bid you baulk 
A Sunday walk, 
And shun God's work as you should shun your own,** 

and, instead, think of what God meant Sunday to be, what it 

might be, what it is, to him who is competent to enjoy it 

aright. 

"Thrice blessed, rather, is the man with whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature, 
The bahn, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous providence in ev'ry feature, 
BecaU the good Creator to His creature, 
Making all earth a fane, aU heav'n its dome 1 
To his tuned spirit, the wild heather-bells 

Bing Sabbath knells ; 
The jubilate of the soaring lark 

Is chant of clerk ; 
For choir, the thrush and the gregarious linnet; 

The sod's a cushion for his pious want ; 
And, consecrated by the heav'n within it, 

The sky-blue pool, a font. 
Each cloud-capp'd mountain is a holy altar ; 

An organ breathes in every grove ; 
And the full heart's a psalter, 

Bich in deep hymns of gratitude and love I 

Thomas Hood. 

We want a different conception of the Creator. Do yon thiTiVy 
if men had been trained differently, they would have gone on till 
this day in supine — aye, with the knowledge we possess, I may 
say criminal — indifference to the ascertaining and removing the 
causes of the frightful colliery explosions we hear of too often ? 
Must we not have a wrong idea of God to think that He would 
only bestow upon us such a priceless boon as coal at the price 
of such dreadful disasters and suffering as now accompany its 
acquisition ? From what we know of God's action by His laws, 
there can be no hesitation in saying that this misery is not due 
to God, but that these explosions are the penalty of our ignor- 
ance ; or, as the late Canon Kingsley said in relation to some- 
Vh^ing else, it is " all because men will not learn nor obey those 
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physical laws of the universe which (whether we be conscious of 
them or not) are all around us, like walls of iron or of adamant — 
say, rather, like some vast machine, ruthless though beneficent, 
among the wheels of which, if we entangle ourselves in our rash 

ignorance, they will not stop to set us free, but crush us 

Very terrible, though very calm, is outraged nature." Mr. 
Samuel PlimsoU is trying to solve this problem. The mind that 
saw in shipwrecks not God's action, but the result of man's 
cupidity or incompetence, is just adapted to get at the bottom of 
mining disasters. When men know the Creator better, they will 
investigate all things with the conviction that disease, early death, 
shipwreck, explosions, accidents, destitution, misery in any or 
every shape, is due to man's neglect of, or disobedience to, the 
laws of nature ; and that as man concentrates his energies to the 
ascertaining of, and his will to obedience to these laws, so will 
misery and disease and crime gradually disappear. With Mr. 
Plimsoll, " I say that, in spite of the researches and discoveries 
of Volta and of (Ersted, of Faraday and of Wheatstone, of Watt 
and of Davy, of Stephenson, of Scheele and of Daguerre, it is a 
reproach and a disgrace to the science of the nineteenth century 
that this state of things now exists ; and that if we had bestowed 
one-half the pains upon the subject of colliery explosions that 
have been taken in investigating the nature, the properties, and 
the relations of coal tar, we should have known all about it long 
ago." An explosion happens, there is a lot of sympathy, subscrip- 
tions for the widows and fatherless ; the clergy preach, and the 
only logical inference from sermon and prayer is, that ** it is 
God's will that this state of things should exist," and men go 
on contented to let the matter rest. But this could not be if the 
clergymen told men, with the authority of the Church, ** that it 
is not God's wish ;" that such horrible catastrophes are ** against 
His wish ;" that it is blasphemy to make the Creator responsible 
for all the misery created by these catastrophes, making happy 
women widows, and making so many children fatherless. Tell 
men plainly, and in immistakable language, that such horrors occur 
periodically wholly and solely " because men vfiiI^'Q»\iV^^fi£?CL^ ^jss^ 
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Avill not obey, the physical laws of the universe ;" tell, in the 
same plain manner, our men of science that it is their duty to 
give themselves no rest until, by continuous painstaking and 
pertinacious inquiry, they have found out how to counteract the 
action of the gas or gases that explode, ** from some cause or the 
other," with such horrible effect. We want with science, as in our 
schools, more of the time given to the needful, the practical, the 
useful — the present, not the past — the living languages, not the 
dead. Science can tell us the component parts of the Sun, of 
Jupiter, nay, even of the sunbeam itself ; can tell us what is the 
force and velocity of a cannon ball as it leaves the muzzle of the 
gun ; in fact, can tell us anything it sets its mind to get at the 
bottom of ; therefore it is not asking too much of it to tell us 
how much gas has been fired in any given explosion, and ascertjun 
all about this destructive gas, its properties, and its relations — a gas 
that, with its wonderful powers of explosion, might be of service 
to man, once he was master of it, instead of being its victim. 
This is certain — the gas is there, and becomes dangerous by its 
displacement in the process of mining ; our present ventilation is 
not sufficient to counteract the explosive powers of the gas; 
what is wanted is a process that will either prevent sufficient 
accumulation of the gas to make it dangerous, or to remove 
the gas by tapping it at the highest parts of the workings, and 
drawing it off. We have the effect. If we know anything for 
certain, it is that there can be no effect without a cause. It is 
our duty, at all hazards, at all costs, to remove the cause of 
these explosions. Mr. Plimsoll suggests that "some scientific 
body (why not the Government ?) should offer a premium of, 
say, £20,000 for the discovery of an entirely effectual prevention 
of these explosions.** The nation would be amply repaid; econo- 
micalhj, it has never spent £20,000 or £50,000 to better purpose, 
not to speak of the enormous pleasure of doing so much good. 
Properly explained, this subject would attract to its consideration 
the higliest scientific knowledge and the most powerful intellects 
we h^j^i^and I am sure there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
lisite funds from a people always so willing to give 
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freely to the relief of suffering caused by these explosions, and 
therefore more likely to give more freely to a fund, the success- 
ful application of which would prevent so much sufifering, so 
many violent deaths. An appeal to sentiment may be thought 
out of place in a book on *' Economy," but I am prepared to 
advocate the outlay asked for on economic grounds also ; my 
opinion is, the gas that is so destructive might be made of great 
service. This may be open to doubt ; but there can be no doubt 
that mining would be followed more, would yield more to the 
annual produce, would yield that larger quantity at a lesser cost 
for the labour employed, if we could insm-e that the miner might 
pursue his beneficent labour deep down in the dark bowels of the 
earth in safety as complete as that of the husbandman employed 
in the sunlit fields "high over his head. The time will come when 
men, understanding better the divine government of the universe, 
will see that illness, accident, misery, all the ills that flesh is 
said to be heir to, are caused by man's ignorance and selfishness. 
Man is an organized being; that is, one who derives his ex- 
istence from a previously existing organized being which subsists 
on food, grows, attains to maturity, decays, and dies. If the 
germ from which it springs be complete in all its parts, sound in 
its whole, constitution, and if from the moment it is ushered into 
life, and as long as it continues to live, it is supplied with food, 
light, air, and every other physical aliment necessary for its 
support, and duly exercises its functions, that being has it in its 
own power to enjoy a state of uninterrupted health from infancy 
to old age. The Creator, far fi:om wishing to inflict disease 
upon us, has framed His laws so as to warn mankind when they 
begin to go astray. ** Hi-health " is a frightful waste ; men are 
prodigal of their lives, reckless of their constitutions ; forget 
altogether their cost to the community during infancy, and 
whilst being trained to "help themselves." How many a 
promising career is cut off by a neglected cold 1 Yet the acute 
symptoms tell us plainly there is something wrong that must be 
attended to ; and if you return to obedience, and avoid the cause, 
the eflfect vanishes ; but if you refuse to listen to tko^ ^N^s^cL^s2L%^'viM 
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acute disease becomes clu'onic, the cold has developed into 
consumption. Get to the origin of bad health, and it will be found 
to arise from the infiingement of one or more of the laws or 
conditions decreed by the Creator to be essential to the well- 
being and activity of every bodily organ, and the knowledge and 
observance of which are, to a great extent, within our own 
power. If the limnan frame is constructed by the Creator on 
principles calculated to carry on life for three- score years and ten, 
it does seem a reckless waste of life that so large a proportion 
should die before attaining the allotted term. The cure of 
disease is yet in its infancy. The efirontery of the quack who 
affirms that his oiie remedy will cure every disease, shows the 
public to be equally ignorant, or their credulity would cease to 
afford to his presumption the rich field in which it now revels. 
There is no surer way of making a large fortune than to invent a 
pill, ointment, salts, &c. , composed of some simple, harmless things, 
and make the name of it " familiar in their mouths as household 
words " by judicious and liberal advertising. The result is cer- 
tain, and the materials being nearly valueless, a large fortune 
is made, the principal expense being cost of advertisements. But, 
to show the absm'dity of the "infallibility of a remedy," say, to 
cure a bowel complaint, which may arise from over- eating as 
well as from a check to perspiration, although the thing to 
be cured is the same, the means of cure ought obviously to 
be different. In the one case, an emetic or laxative, to cairy 
off the offending cause, is needed; in the other, a diaphoretic, to 
open the skin, will be the most efficacious remedy. To cure 
any disease, the doctor or physician must know the cause 
thereof. One of our counties used to suffer frightfully from ague 
— so much so, that it was regarded in many parts of the county 
as a necessary evil — one of those inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence that mankind must bear with resignation. But 
thoughtful men soon found that Providence had nothing to do 
with the matter. By draining the land, removing the dung-hills, 
buildijM^etter houses in better situations, giving the people 
bgri^^^HM^d warmer clothing, we find that generations now 
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succeed each other, Uving ou the very same soil, without a single 
case of ague ever occurring, where, a century ago, exery man, 
■woman, and child seemed predestined by a strange fatahty to 
suffer from it at some period or other of their lives. Every disease 
that afflicts humanity should be grappled with in the same 
earnest manner. Some men and women suffer frightfully from 
cancer, fistula, stone, fevers, sore throats, bronchitis. &c. It is 
disgraceful to us that " small-pox '' should have been allowed 
to get a hold again here. We trust too much to vaccination, 
forgetting that, even before Jenner's immortal discovery, the 
improvement of medical science consequent on increased know- 
ledge of the structure and functions of the human body, had 
greatly mitigated the fatahty of this scourge. Formerly the 
patients were shut up, loaded with bed-clothes, in heated rooms, 
from which every particle of fresh air was excluded, and stima- 
lants were administered, as if on purpose to hasten the fate of 
the sick. But sounder views of the wants of the animal 
economy at last prevailed, and by the admission of fresh air, 
the removal of everything heating or stimulating, the adminis- 
tration of cooling drinks and other appropriate remedies, 
thousands of Hves were saved that would have been lost under 
the mistaken guidance of the older physicians. Medical science 
and man's history give abundant proof what he can do for the 
preservation of his health and the improvement of his condition, 
mentally, morally, and physically, when las conduct is directed 
by knowledge and sound principles. It ban been said tliat 
"great men live by their brains, and die by their brains," and 
too ofiien an early grave is the end of those whose genius 
procures for them that immortality m many desire. Great men 
forget the law of nature, that if mental activity be Uxj excessive, 
the body must suffer for it ; and iuHicwl of Ktrerj;<thening the 
body by every possible means, they rnak^j mattern worse by 
neglecting the body altogether. Cornbe sayM : ** When tJioii^ht 
shall need no brain, and nearly 4(X) or^/Mty. of f notion sijall cease 
to constitute the principal fK;rtion of i)^ti hiirnan horly, then 
may the student dispense with muscular e%etti<ji\\ ^)n\V* M'^^ 
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let him beware what he does, and, looking to the laws which 
the Creator has established for his guidance, seek his happiness, 
not in denying then* existence, but in yielding them cheerful 
and willing obedience." 

" To live a life free from gout, pain, or phthisic, 
Athletic employment is found the best physic ; 
The nerves are by exercise hardened and strengthened, 
And vigour attends it, by which life is lengthened ** 

Campbell. 

The number that die yearly because they have not been 
taught the necessity of combining bodily with mental labour, 
is very great ; a pity it is so, as they are mostly studious men who, 
if they had lived, would have been a blessing to their fellows. 
Man studies the constitution of the lower animals, and adapts 
his conduct to that constitution; himself alone he remains 
ignorant of, because he considers himself a superior being, and 
not subject to the laws of organization. But this is the result 
of ignorance and pride, and not correctly drawn from the 
premises on which it is ostensibly founded. It is useless to 
mourn over the mysterious decrees of Providence. Man must 
see that it is a crime to cultivate the mind at the expense of 
the body. It is a great error of judgment which leads parents 
to the too early and excessive cultivation of the minds of their 
children, more especially those who are precocious and delicate. 
If two children be equally ill, — one patient, a child of superior 
and highly cultivated mental powers ; the other, one whose mind 
has not been excited by study, — there is much less hope of the 
recovery of the former than of the latter, as the precocity of 
the former results from an unnatural development of one organ 
of the body at the expense of the general constitution; the 
capital of strength has been weakened, and fails in the time of 
need. "When coaches break down, ships sink, men fall from 
ladders, &c., the cause may be traced to decay in the vehicle, 
the vessel, or the ladder, or incompetence in the management for 
the time being. A little more thought and a little less self- 
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isliness would prevent many calamities, the cost of which 
proves that, after all, *' economy "is true wisdom, practically 
applied. I am aware of the objection that punishments seem 
disproportionate to the offence ; but do we examine carefully 
enough to get at the real causes of calamities ? The French ' 
Eevolution was a frightful ordeal for France to undergo — the 
savagery of the masses almost incredible, unpardonable ; but 
think over what they had suffered for ages from the licentiousness, 
arrogance, and tyranny of the nobility, till they were literally 
mad, so that when once the power fell into their hands, they 
acted like wild beasts who had broken loose. The loss by colli- 
sions on rail or sea, the breaking of an arm by a fall, seem also 
disproportionally serious ; and it is, therefore, assumed that the 
Creator has some other and more important object in view than, 
as we argue, compelling men to pay more attention to His laws. 
Religiouspeople imagine that these events are intended to influence 
the minds of the sufferers and others, and so draw then- atten- 
tion to concerns of higher import. In reply, I would remark that 
the human body is liable to destruction by severe injuries, and 
that it is wise economy so to have arranged the laws of his 
being, that he be reminded of the great care necessary in preserv- 
ing it ; that the result of an accident will depend a great deal 
upon the state or condition of the body at the time of the acci- 
dent ; if in good condition, sound and healthy, the punishment ia 
slight ; if out of condition, from abuse or excess, the suffering and 
danger will be greater. The accident, therefore, bears with it the 
punishment for other sins as well as its own. We must in all these 
matters remember ** indirect " as well as " direct " causes ; and, 
viewed broadly, it will be found that the degree of suffering bears 
a just proportion to the danger connected with the transgres- 
sion. A slight surfeit is attended only with a headache or 
general uneasiness, because it does not endanger life, and will not 
affect the general health if the warning be regarded. The human 
body is so framed that it may fall nrue times and suffer little or 
no damage, but the tenth time a leg or arm may be broken, and 
the pain is intensely severe, because the bones of IIk^-^i*^ ^^sss^'^i 
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stand high in the scale of utihty to man. By the di*ead of this 
greater danger if we fall, our minds are kept active, so as to 
insure the general safety ; whilst, at the same time, the uncertainty 
prevents our being overwhelmed with terror if the more serious 
consequences always followed a fall. We are well aware that if 
the seed that is sown be weak or damaged, the plants that 
spring from it will be feeble, and liable to speedier decay. It is 
also an organic law that the germ of the infant being must be 
complete in all its parts, and perfectly sound in its condition, as 
an indispensable requisite for its vigorous development and full 
enjoyment of existence. But although we study the breeding of 
animals, and see that our seeds are right for reproduction, who 
in this world acts as if humanity were subject to the same laws 
of development ? On the contrary, such laws are treated with con- 
tempt, but not with impunity. We have sickly, feeble, imperfect 
beings in abundance, because the feeble, the sickly, the exhausted 
with age, and the incompletely developed though extreme youth 
marry, and, without the least compunction regarding the organ- 
ization which they shall transmit to their offspring, send into 
the world miserable beings, the very rudiments of whose exist- 
ence are tainted with disease. The punishment of this reckless- 
ness is debility and pain transmitted to the children, and anxiety 
and sorrow to the parents. The most fertile source of unhappi- 
ness in this world arises from a want of prudence in marriage, 
persons joining themselves together for life whose tempers, 
talents, and dispositions do not harmonize. If it be true that 
natural talents and dispositions are connected by the Creator 
with particular configurations of brain, then it is obviously one of 
His institutions that, in forming a compact for life, these deve- 
lopments should be attended to. If we imagine an individual 
endowed with the splendid cerebral development of Melancthon, 
under a mere animal impulse, uniting himself for life with a 
woman possessing a brain like that of Hare, which by no 
possibility could sympathize with his, this proceeding would 
be as direct an obstacle to happiness as if a man were to 
surround himself with ice to remove sensations of cold. Yet 
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such unions are of daily occurrence, spite of the life-long misery 
inflicted by the Creator's laws to make mankind obey the law. 
If any man were to go to sea in a paper boat, which the very fluidity 
of the elements would dissolve, no one would be surprised at his 
being drowned ; and in like manner, if the Creator has constituted 
the brain so as to exert a great influence on the mental disposi- 
tion and action, and if men persist in treating this fact with con- 
tempt, and take as partners for their home or their warehouse, or 
put in positions of trust where a great degree of moral power is 
required, individuals naturally deficient in the moral organs, why 
need we be surprised to find men miserable because they cannot 
agree with their partner, or because they have been ruined by 
the embezzlements of their clerks ? 

By not imderstanding the economic laws, men labour in vain ; 
produce too much or too little; prices go too high, then too 
low ; excessive exertion is followed by idleness ; thoughtless 
labour is seen in the form of imtenanted houses, and piles 
of goods not wanted in warehouses ; causing ruin, misery, in 
the various forms that follow as a punishment for misapplied 
industry. The Creator's laws will assert themselves, spite of 
men settuig themselves systematically to infringe them. The 
moral laws intimate that the human race are not to pursue 
acquisitiveness excessively, but to labour for moderate results, 
to exercise their moral and intellectual faculties, and keep 
mind' and body healthy. Men do not study these laws. If they 
are aware of their existence, they disregard them; and we 
see their punishment in the exhaustion of nervous and muscu- 
lar energy, the absence in the mass of a desire to gratify their 
moral and intellectual faculties; and in lieu thereof, we have 
the craving for artificial excitement by the upper and middle 
classes, and the excessive craving for the stimulus of ardent 
spirits by the lower classes. Everything has been done to 
develop the animal propensities; let us reverse the operation, 
and strengthen by systematic use the moral and intellectual 
faculties of mankind ; and, as a nation, recognize and obey the 
moral laws ; ruling at home and in our coloui^^ ^^e* ^ -^y^^ ^a^^^t 
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would — free from all selfishness ; helping the individual and bene- 
fiting the nation by removing all monopolies, setting an example 
to the world by adhering rigidly to '* free commerce ; " our ports 
open to the world ; om* manufacturing and trading operations 
carried on with the deske to make our own way by best studying 
how to produce and distribute at the minimum of cost; the 
right to vote dependent not on payment of taxes, but " incor- 
ruptibility ;" bribery not laughed at or winked at, but shuddered at, 
and the bribers regarded in the true light of being ** traitors to the 
State," men who would selltheir country for place, social distinc- 
tion, paltry lucre, or drink; our churches and chapels filled with 
men who feel within themselves the power to exhort and elevate 
others, not men who simply sell their souls, as a woman does her 
body, for position or wealth ; man striving to benefit man, every one 
willing to do a *' fair day's work," and to contribute his utmost to 
the general fund ; a thoughtful, God-fearing, God's law-obeying 
people ; the nation filled with happy homes, instead of the spec- 
tacle it now exhibits of men m*ged on by ambition or avarice, 
and the mass living a life of toil, a life of monotonous drudgery, 
seeking compensation and enjoyment in gluttony, drunkenness, 
or sensual debauchery ; tradesmen and manufacturers anxiously 
laboiuring for wealth — now gay in the fond hope that all their 
expectations will be realized, then sunk in deep despair by the 
fear of ruin ; landlords and tenants, masters and men, jealous of, 
and angry with, each other ; Christians, yet not Christlike, but the 
very opposite ; brethren, yet the spirit of caste strong within 
all, from the kitchen to the palace ; even the housemaid con- 
sidering herself degraded if the new cook has only been a general 
servant; employes of all kinds above doing this or that, as 
derogatory ; all invested with a little brief authority delighted at 
having the opportunity of " ordering " about others; making life 
a pitiable spectacle ; the nation cramped by an overwhelming 
debt — the punishment of foolish or worse wars ; the Government 
crippled with the prevalence of ignorance and selfishness on every 
side. Yet, spite of all, I ask men to do the right, and, with a bold 
Btepi to follow the economic laws ; to obey unhesitatingly the 
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dictates of reason and justice ; to battle zealously with the count- 
less prejudices, and to attack unswervingly the "vested interests" 
which everywhere obstruct the path of improvement and pro- 
gress ; man using his reason, and doing for society what he has 
done for locomotion — sought, discovered, and practically estab- 
lished the conditions in which the springs of action may act 
according to the eternal laws of God, and be productive of good 
instead of evil. A permanent revelation is granted as a light to 
guide us in this and similar researches ; good being the heavenly 
sign that humanity is fulfilling its destinies, evil the invariable sign 
of its deviation therefrom. And who will deny that evil has 
hitherto had the ascendancy? 

"Know, then, thyself; presume not Grod to scan 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

• ••••• 

Go, mser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinions against Providence ; 
Gall imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say, Here He gives too little, there too much 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet cry. If man's unhappy, God's unjust ; 
If man alone engross not Heaven's high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 
Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
Bo-judgo His justice, be the god of God. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies : 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell ; 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to inyert the laws 
Of order, sins against the Eternal Cause.*' 

POPH. 
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** In the family, as in the State, the best source of wealth is eoonomy.'* 

** The only trae secret of assisting the poor is to make them agents in 
bottexing their own condition." — Abchbishop Sumneb. 

" Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be wise : which 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest." — Proverbs vi. 6. 

Adam Smith informs us, in the ** Wealth of Nations," that 
" the towns were chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and mechanics, 
who seem to have been of servile, or very nearly servile, 
condition. The privileges we find granted by ancient charters 
to the inhabitants of some of the principal towns in Europe, 
sufficiently show what they were before those grants.. The 
people to whom it is granted, as a privilege, that they might give 
away their own daughters in marriage without the consent of 
their lord, that upon their death, their own children, and not 
their lord, should succeed to their goods, and that they might 
dispose of their own effects by wiU, must, before those grants 
were made, have been either altogether, or very nearly, in the 
same state of VLQeiuage with the occupier of land in the 
country." It is recorded of " the good old times " some people 
are so partial to, that it was not tUl the reign of Henry IV, 
(1399 — 1413) that villeins, farmers, and mechanics were per- 
mitted by law to put their children to school ; and long after 
that, they dared not educate a son for the Church without a 
licence from the lord. The last serfs in England were emanci- 
pated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but the last serfs in 
Scotland were not emancipated imtil the reign of George III., at 
the end of the last century. Before then, the colliers and salters 
belonged to the soil ; they were bought and sold with it. They 
had no power to determine what their wages should be. Like 
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the slaves in the Southern States of Ameiica, they merely 
accepted such sustenance as was sufl&cient to maintain their 
muscles and sinews in working order. Human cattle, poor 
suffering humanity! the wonder is not that they occasionally 
rebelled, but that they remained in such a wretched state so 
long ; death were infinitely preferable. When we think of the 
progress made during the last century, the frightful waste of 
time through the selfishness and tyranny of the few, in keeping 
, man as a beast of burden for the many preceding centuries, is 
truly appalling. But it is only by a careful reading of history that 
we can appreciate what ** liberty " means — the struggles of our 
ancestors in the past. We read with horror of the atrocities of 
'the French Eevolution ; but read " La Sorciere," by Michelet, 
and you will only wonder that the people had so long borne 
the indignities, the sensual licence and indulgences that were 
claimed by the " lords of the soil." In fact, in every village in the 
kingdom of France, the people were treated Hke cattle — slaves at 
the mercy of their lord and master. We owe much to traders. 
At first they were a very poor, mean set of people, who used to 
travel about with their goods from place to place, and from fair 
to fair, Hke the hawkers, pedlars, tallymen, of our time. It 
wiU help you to understand the privileges of living in 1882 
to remember that in all the different countries in Europe 
taxes used to be levied upon the persons and goods of travellers 
when they passed through certain manors, when they went 
over certain bridges, when they carried about their goods from 
place to place to a fair, when they erected a booth or stall 
to sell therein. These different taxes were known in England 
by the names of passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage. The 
nobility then had great power, as sometimes the king, or the 
great lord, would grant to particular traders, to such particularly 
as lived on their own demesnes, a general exemption from such 
taxes ; but they in return usually paid to their protector a sort 
of annual poll-tax. In Doomsday Book mention is frequently 
made of the tax which particular burghers paid either to the 
king or a great lord for this ** protection," and, singular enough^ 
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such traders were called ** free traders." Bit by bit, we find the 
" trader " making the way for his own, and then for the freedom of 
others from tyranny. Money was wanted in bulk, and before it 
could be got in in the regular way ; the principal burghers farmed 
the revenues, became responsible for the whole of the rents of 
manor^ ; and they were allowed to collect in their own way, and 
by their own ofl&cers. At first it was for a term of years only, 
but in process of time it became the practice to grant it in fee — 
that is, for ever — ^reserving a rent certain never afterwards to be 
augmented. The payment having thus become perpetual, the 
exemptions, in return, for which it was made, naturally became 
perpetual also, and, more important still, ceased to be personal, 
and not as belonging to an individual, but to all burghers of the 
particular burgh, which was called a ** free burgh," as the free 
burghers had been called ** free traders." You will see the 
value of this step when you consider that this freedom meant 
the iDower to " give away their own daughters in marriage," that 
your own children could succeed to you, and that you had the 
power to dispose of your own effects by wiQ. Men for the first 
time began to feel what ** freedom " meant, as these bonds of 
slavery were shaken off by the efforts of " traders," first in one 
burgh, then in another. By-and-by they were erected into 
a commonalty, or corporation, with the privilege of having 
magistrates and a town council of their own, of making bye-laws 
for their own government, of building walls for then* own 
defence, and of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort of 
military discix^line, to guard and defend the walls against all 
attacks and surprises by night as well as by day. The lords 
despised the burghers, whom they considered not only of a 
different order, but as a parcel of emancipated slaves, and they 
plundered them upon every available occasion without mercy. 
The burghers naturally hated and feared the lords. The king 
hated them also ; but, as he had no reason to hate and fear the 
burghers, as they were the enemies of his enemies, it seemed 
to his interest to erect these ** independent republics," as they 
virtually were, in the heart of his dominions, and he gave all 
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the means of security and independency of the barons, which it 
was in his power to bestow, hoping to receive from them 
support in case of need. The princes, who lived upon the worst 
terms with the barons, seem accordingly to have been the 
most liberal in grants to their burghs. King John, for example, 
appears to have been a most munificent benefactor to his towns. 
The farming of the rents and ta:^es in fee took away the 
right to tax the inhabitants of free burghs without their own 
consent. They were, therefore, called upon to send deputa- 
tions to the General Assembly of the States of the kingdom, 
where they might join with the clergy and the barons in granting, 
upon urgent occasions, some extraordinary aid to the king. 
Hence the origin of the representation of burghs in the States- 
Generals of all the great monarchies in Europe — the cause that 
produced in England that great middle class which in time 
undermined the influence of the Lords, andtthen the Grown, 
making of England virtually a republic, without its disadvantages. 
Order and good government, and along with them the hberty 
and security of individuals, were, in this manner, established 
in cities, at a time when the occupiers of land in the country 
were exposed to every sort of violence — no incentive to acquire 
property that would only tempt their oppressors ; so we find 
that the aim at something more than necessaries for subsistence 
was established in cities long before it was commonly practised 
by the occupiers of land. The poor cultivator was oppressed 
with the servitude of villeinage ; if he saved anything, he was 
obliged to conceal it from his master, to whom it legally 
belonged ; and so the more prudent secreted. their savings, and 
took the first opportunity of running away to a town. The law 
was at that time so indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and 
so desirous of diminishing the authority of the lords over those 
in the country, that if any one could conceal himqelf in a town from 
the pursuit of his lord for a year, he was free for ever. We ought 
to value ** freedom ; '* it has been dearly purchased. The people 
were ' ' slaves,*' and treated as such. The inhabitafits of the towns 
gradually emancipated themselves, or bought ticvsis ^^^\^^ssl\ ^js>Si. 
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tlio industrious and thrifty inhabitants of the country had to take 
refugo in the towns, as sanctuaries against the tyranny of the 
lords, until the year had expired that gave them the freedom that 
getting to British soil secured to slaves of a more recent period. 
It is curious to watch the eflfect of the operations of foreign 
commerce and manufactures. Before the commercial era, the 
great lords spent their rents in maintaining their tenants and 
retainers ; their hospitality was great ; they were a kind of 
slave-owners to the people about, who were dependent upon them 
for the means of subsistence. But no sooner did we manu- 
facture or our merchants import articles that the nobility 
could get in exchange for the surplus produce of their lands — 
briefly, could get in exchange what they could consume 
themselves — than they ceased having the disposition to share 
their abundance with others. For a pair of diamond buckles, 
or something equally as frivolous, they gave up the power 

. of maintaining retainers, and the authority which it gave to 
them ; and we And that for the gratification of the most 
childish, the meanest, and the most sordid of all vanities, they 
gradually bartered away their power and authority. Their 
private expenses increasing, their retainers gradually diminished. 
They wanted higher rents, and to get them, the expensive vanity 
of the landlords compelled them to grant long leases. So, by 
degrees, ** independent tenants " filled the place of the retainers, 
and the great proprietors were no longer capable of interrupting 
the regular execution of justice, or of disturbing the peace of the 
country. Having sold their birthright for a lot of baubles, they 
became as insignificant as any substantial burgher. So, by the 
action of traders, or, as it was not done by them intentionally, 
by the manner in which the Creator had made man, a gradual, 
steady progress went on, and a regular government was estab- 
lished in the cou;fttry as well as in the city, and a revolution of 
the greatest importance was brought about by the action of two 
different orders of people, who had not the least intention of 

^^^jdngnbhe public. 

^^^Bta^nd has a great advantage on account jof the great extent 
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of her sea-coast in proportion to that of the whole country, and 
of the many navigable rivers which run through it, her railways, 
and the use of them ; for it is singular that although Germany 
has increased from 1870 to 1880 the miles open of her railways 
from 11,457 to 21,275, and Great Britain (the second on the 
list) from 16,537 in 1870 to 17,696 miles open in 1880, the 
passenger traffic has only increased in Germany from 186,000,000 
in 1870 to 196,000,000 in 1879, whereas in Great Britain the 
passenger traffic has increased from 848,000,000 in 1870 to 
629,000,000 in 1879 ; the total of passengers and tons of goods 
carried having increased from 518,000,000 to 844,000,000— an 
increase of 62 per cent. England's commerce increased 
iei69,000,000 from 1860 to 1870, and ^6145,000,000 from 1870 to 
1880 ; but her *< banking and shipping exhibit an enormous 
development ; as if the finances of mankind were concentrating 
themselves in London, and the carrying trade of the seas was 
passing into our hands. This is the more remarkable, as the 
balance of trade against Great Britain has increased in a degree 
that some economists consider alarming, viz.: — 

Millions sterling. 
1870. 18801 

Imports 805 •• .. 414 

Exports • 242 •• .. 278 

Surplus Imports 63 •• •• 136 

**Thus the balance of trade against us was 25 per cent, in 
1870, and 49 per cent, in 1880. This is, however, rather an 
indication of prosperity than the reverse, since we see that until 
1840 our exports were more than our imports, and that Eussia 
and Spain have the balance in their favour, and are steeped in 
poverty" (MtiLHALL). England is fitted by nature for "com- 
merce " and " manufactures." To these she owes her freedom at 
home, her position abroad. To maintain her prestige, it is now 
incumbent upon us to introduce all such improvements as the 
accumulated experience of the past has placed at our disposal. 
We must remember that the ** capital" e«»^^Ti\»\^ \»^ *^^ ^>Qw^/5ft»^ 
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fol i^ehpmeni ot mannfacfaires and eommeree, and Q^ is 
aeqnired by their aid, is precarionB and nncertain, as a merchant 
or manufaetarer is not necessarily the eitizen of any particolar 
eonntry* The capitalist, mannfactorer, or merchant, nnless he sees 
a certainty of profit, and of security to his life and property, will 
remove bis capital elsewhere, and, together with it, all the industry 
which it supports. The ovljjixed capital is that spent in rail- 
ways, bouses, improvement of land. No vestige now remains of 
tlie great wealth said to have been possessed by the greater part 
of the Hanso towns, except in the obscure histories of the 
tliirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The '' national economist" 
will remember that war and government easily dry up the 
sources of that wealth which arises from commerce only. It is 
well the people should understand thoroughly how quickly com- 
moroo will fly away if by any false action of the Government, 
yielding to a popular demand for *' fair trade/' we suicidally go 
AgaiiiHt tlio laws of political economy, as it is only by the belief in 
this Koiouco, and the faithful observance of its laws, that we shall 
bo able to provide subeistenoe for the people. The '* wealth of 
the nation '* depends upon, and will follow, our observance of the 
economic laws, and the immense wealth we possess will gradually 
molt away if wo act contrary to these laws, by which alone can 
the capital bo created and steadily augmented that is essential to 
tho regular employment of our people. 

The capital of all the individuals of a nation has its limits, 
in tho samo manner as that of a single individual, and, therefore, 
depends upon tlie ** economy of the individual ; " and the national 
capital can only increase in the same manner as that of a single 
individual, by their continually accumulating and adding to it, 
by a national economy, for the purpose of securing the increased 
capital nooossary to maintain the larger number of labourers year 
by year. Tho way to increase this the fE^test is to ascertain 
tl\o host method to employ in the most profitable manner what 
capital Uio nation possesses, as the revenue of all the inhabitants 
of a country must depend upon the annual produce of their 
^IpiUl, skill, and labour ; and the capital fond depends npm 
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wliat is saved yearly out of that produce. The nation progresses 
in wealth, increases its capital, like the individual — ^not by what 
he earns, but by what he saves out of his earnings. Capital 
should be employed in extracting aU that is possible to be got 
from the land, and in the manufacture of cotton, wool, silk, any 
and all raw materials that can be bought, made up, and dis- 
tributed to the people, at a less cost than if bought of another 
country. The rest of the capital should be employed in making 
roads, railways, ships, anything that facilitates distribution, as 
thereby the cost of the article to the consumer is reduced. 
Another class equally as important — ^unless there be too many 
of them, and the smallness of the trade necessitates the getting 
too large a rate of profit — are the distributing class, generally 
divided into three classes — ^wholesale, retail, and the carrying 
trade. The wholesale at one time kept exclusively to pieces, 
never cut, or, as it is termed, did not break bulk ; you had to 
take it as it was. The only houses exclusively wholesale now 
are those in manufacturing towns, as Leeds, Manchester, Hud- 
dersfield, &c., who profess to be manufacturers, but who com- 
bine the two — merchant and manufacturer. 

Traders are very useful ; we cannot do without their aid. They 
anticipate our demands, order in advance, get ready for our daily 
necessities. There must be ** middle-men;*' and if they know 
their business, and are satisfied with a fair remuneration, they 
can supply the " smaller quantities '* as cheaply as the manu- 
fEu^turers. But, to do justice to consumers, the tradesman must 
be paid cash. By its aid he can buy for cash ; a much larger 
turn-over can be made with the same capital ; a man's time and 
energies can be devoted to the buying, selling, and distributing, 
free from the perpetual state of unrest, anxiety, and uncertainty 
of the credit system. I hate the credit system ; it means <* living 
beyond your means." Debt is, drawing on the future, trusting in 
the future to earn the money to pay for what you have no right 
to buy unless you are able to pay for it. ** Of what a hideous 
progeny is debt the father I What lies, what meannesses, what 
invasions on self-respecti what cares, what double-dealii^^ 
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How, in due eeason, it will carve the frank, open face into 
wrinkles; how, like a knife^ it will stab the honest heart!" 
(Douglas Jerrold.) We see the *^rich " go by, and, if pressed 
with monetary diflSiculties, envy them ; forgetting that, spite of 
their enormous property, many of the great lords with vast landed 
estates have contracted such extravagant habits, that they are 
burdened by, and must feel miserable at, their load of debt. 
How ** My Lord " must feel degraded when pressed for a debt by a 
tradesman, and cannot pay it! A short time since I had to 
examine a West-end tradesman's books : ** the Duchess " of this, 
** My Lady " that. **Why," I said, ** don't you send in your 
accounts, and ask for those debts that have been on your books 
BO long a time ?'* ** We have done so ; here are the replies : • If 

Mr. presses for his money, he will be paid ; but if he wants 

to retain the custom, he must wait until it is convenient for her 
* grace ' or * ladyship ' to pay the debt.' " Yet they walk along 
as if they were beings of a different order to us poor tradesmen I 
So used to the hideous atmosphere of debt, they are lost to that 
sense of shame any ''honest" person must feel at the degraded 
position they occupy in wearing clothes, riding in carriages, giving 
dinners, they cannot pay for, but are only able to give by means 
of the ** credit system '' which has been their ruin, and for which 
accursed system ^* others " had to bear the punishment, until 
prices got so high, that a large class with fixed incomes were 
compelled to do with fewer articles, or, by co-operating toge- 
ther, to buy wholesale quantities, and be their own distributors^ 
This was the origin of the Civil Service and the Army and Navy 
Stores ; and to their efforts all cash purchasers are much indebted^ 
These two societies have a large and special body of supporters, 
and will, no doubt, maintain their position, but, so £a>r as society is 
concerned, their mission is over. The large sums of money spent 
by the various societies in starting the same, the expensive 
system of management by a board of directors, secretary, the 
loss of time in getting what you want, through the absurd^ 
vexatious, and costly "red-tape" system of details (some of the 
societies search their employes before they let them leave at 
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night — a most degrading practice that no man should put 
up with), and the having to trust the buying to inexperienced 
and unprincipled men, have caused society after society to fiEdl 
in the most disgraceful manner, — ^in many cases the share 
capital squandered, and large sums owing to creditors, within the 
space of twelve months or two years. Tradesmen now are 
beginning to see what the real issue was — viz., that cash buyers 
were only trying to get their rights, and to buy cheaper than 
those who take credit ; and if they read the lesson of the past 
few years rightly, they will not be tempted by the failure of a 
few societies to think of keeping to the old system, but will at 
once resolve to tempt all buyers to pay cash. Give credit if they 
will still have it, and charge for it, but cease to rob Peter to pay 
for Paid. If any one has to pay extra, let it be the *' credit 
buyer." Let your prices to this *' reckless " class be folly equal 
to cover the losses that are inevitable from people who live '* in 
debt," and so make them sick of such a costly method of living. 
Do not risk -losing a cash supporter, however small he may be, 
but ofifer him willingly and thankfully the best value for his 
ready money you are able to give. You must not be misled 
by tke failure of a few stores, as several large businesses 
that have been turned into limited companies show that '* busi- 
ness" as a science needs more thought in 1882 than formerly. 
The last few years we have been undergoing ^^ transition " as 
much as ''depression." Why is it that large well-known 
firms, the proprietors of which realized princely fortunes, are, 
as limited companies^ not able to pay 5 per cent, interest on 
their large capitals? It is because ''economy" must be the 
' ruling spirit ; and economy of management is impossible to stores 
01 limited companies, with their necessarily comphcated and 
oostly system of management. I have before me, for the first 
half-year of 1881, the balance-sheet of a company with a capital 
of £215,000, and a loss has been made on the half-year of £695, 
lut a profit on the last twelve months of £683. Another, with a 
capital of £240,000, shows a nett profit of £3,196, and had to take 
£2,804 from the reserve fund to pay 5 per cent. The other ia a 
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le /iathan concern, with a capital cf £1,496,000, and the managers 
had to take £11,987 from the reserve fund to pay 6 per cent. 
'Interest to the shareholders. I mention this to encourage the ** in- 
dividual " efforts^ England's greatness has been made by the class 
of men who made these large trading concerns ; as companies, 
they show a result that means ultimately ruin. By industry, 
thrift, concentration, and resolution, there is as much scope and 
opportunity as heretofore for those individuals who are deter- 
mined to make their way. The times need workers; the 
drones must be got out if the hives are to be kept. Men must 
not only thoroughly understand their business, but grasp the 
idea how, in the age they live in, a business connection is to be 
got and kept. They must cease to grumble — to say this or that 
cannot be done — ^but must resolve that what others do, or are 
doing, they will do, and let the people they depend upon know 
that this is their policy of action. They must have the brains and 
the energy to do a larger trade than heretofore ; " do more for 
the same money ;'' be workers, not gentlemen ; be above false 
pride. When I first introduced selling sundries, people tdd me 
it was derogatory to my position. What an absurdity I My 
position is that of a " distributor ; " my duty is to live by baying 
and selling, and to pay 20s. in the £; if it cannot be done by 
selling one article, why not sell others ? 

All the nation wants is, that too much of its capital be not em- 
ployed in the mere distribution of its produce. My own opinion is, 
there is too much capital sunk in distribution ; causing competition, 
some will argue, but causing ruin, I reply ; as dividing the turn- 
over into too many parts, like the land to the Irish, means not sof- 
ficient for many. And as the labourer's wage must be sufficientto 
keep him, so also the profit of the trader is based upon the average 
turn-over of his trade; and as traders must live, the profit must 
be in proportion to the average turn-over. The same with railways; 
they are investments. Elsewhere I have shown the advantages of 
competition ; but after a certain point, we here find a kind of tacit 
agreement. If there are three lines where two would do, eacl 
will strive to get a price from the pubHc that will pay expenses and 
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iniorost of sunk capital ; so, instead of trying to rain each other, 
as they used to do, they now mutually agree as to the price to 
be charged. The same argument refers to imports that reach us 
from interest sunk in foreign investments. No doubt it is a good 
sign that we can spare so much wealth, but, naturally, it would bo 
better if "that wealth were employed at home in productive 
labour," as then not only would the capitalist get his interest, 
but the labourer would get his wages, and the capital of the 
country be inci'eased by the savings of some of the parties 
interested; whereas, when invested in foreign loans, it only 
brings revenue or income to the capitaHst, and is really of no 
benefit to any one else. So, naturally, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the capital be left free not only by the State, but 
by the people, that the profits of no class be artificially enhanced; 
but that nature's laws, to keep capital in its proper place, be 
allowed free scope, and it will be found to seek those channels 
only that pay the best — ^will be always on the look-out for the 
best market ; and in doing so, we obey nature's wish, that all 
profits shall be equal in proportion to the skill, labour, and 
capital employed therein, inasmuch as capital, by a natural law, 
flowing into any channel that happens to be paying better than 
others, forces by its presence the rate of remuneration down to 
the ordinary level. 

In the ** Balance-sheet for Ten Years," by M. G. MulhaU, 
F.S.S., we have a general view of the progress made during the last 
ten years. Here it is shown, among other things, that over 100,000 
additional miles of railroad have been constructed in that time, 
and at a cost of £1,759,000,000 sterling. Telegraphs show a 
much greater growth than railways during the decade, having 
increased by 280,000 miles. It is pleasant to find that in this 
eotintry the cost of armaments in 1880 amounted to a tax of 15s. per 
head of the population, against 16s. 8d. per head in 1869 ; whilst in 
Europe generally, on the contrary, the cost has increased, per 
head, from 7s. lOd. to 9s. 2d. It is consoling to find we are not 
likely to starve, as, owing to the prodigious quantity of meat and 
grain produced in the United States beyond what our cou&in.^ 
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require for their own use, the total ammal Bupply of both largdj 
exceed the annual consumption ; and Mr. Mulhall calcnlates that 
the present production of meat would feed 42,000,000 of people 
more than are now on the earth. In fact, we can produce any- 
thing, everything, far in excess of what is required. What is 
wanted is a more correct knowledge of economic science by the 
people, so as to insure the best system of production and distri- 
bution. We want a government superior to " fedse remedies" — 
rulers that have faith in the laws of God — statesmen that will rise 
above mere party views, and tell the people that '< capital " mast 
provide employment — that capital is useless unless they have the 
energy and wisdom necessary for its beneficial application ; teD 
them plainly that the people must work out their own salvation — 
that no government can do for a people what they ought to do 
for themselves — that they must be prepared to work with spirit azid 
energy, and that that can only be by the exercise of those great 
moral quaUties of seK-restraint, energy, and self-dependence 
which work out the salvation of an industrious people. Ton 
may be actuated by the best of motives, but legislation whidi 
is not sound or right in principle must inevitably, sooner or later, 
turn out to be a failure. 

*' Economy" should be so taught to the people that they may see 
why they count for so little in our daily life. Show them how 
to remedy the misery that surrounds them ; make them resolute 
to live in such a manner as to raise themselves, and leave a 
better inheritance to their progeny. At present they are misled 
by men who, no doubt, believe in the truth of what they profess, \ 
visionary and mischievous as their opinions often are. A self- \ 
sacrificing enthusiast hke Delescluze does not delibei-ately throw ' 
away his life at the top of a barricade for nothing ; even mis- 
creants such as Hodel and Nobiling stir men's minds to ask why 
they thus put themselves forward as martyrs imder circumstanees 
where they could not hope for escape. All the repressive 
measures in the world will not stop men in their efforts for 
freedom, for that right to ordinary liberty which, unfortunately, 

ly do not get in Germany and elsewhere, where, alas ! famte 



> 
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force has the power and the will to order back temporarily the 
current of the times. But the waves of democracy they so recklessly 
trifle with are gradually undermining a power built on so sandy 
a basis. This foolish obstinacy must cause a social revolution by 
violence, and the objects aimed at — freedom, prosperity, content- 
ment, and peace — are endangered by the means used in attaining 
them. But what we have to fear are the mistaken views that 
are put before our ** working classes," — those erroneous views that 
denounce the " tyranny of capital" as if it were an embodiment 
of the Evil Spirit in a new and dangerous shape, and which 
Lamennais inveighed against as the modern incarnation of the 
Blave-driver, without the slave-driver's interest in the life of his 
property. To counteract this baneful teaching, we must teach 
man to respect himself; that, above all, he must retain his indivi- 
duality, his freedom to act as a man and take advantage of 
opportunities for advancing his position ; not crushed down to the 
level of a dead uniformity, or a teaching which impUes that *' men 
are the sport of circumstances," whereas ** circumstances are the 
sport of men," if man has the aptitude of a rightly trained 
intelligence to change with the circimastances, be equal to the 
times he lives in, not wasting his time in taking an hour to 
do an act by an old method that can be done in half the time 
by the modem method. It is the great secret of success in life, 
" true economy," the maximum of result from the minimum of 
outlay— whether physically, mentally, or financially. And this 
is to be achieved, not by any scheme that makes the State the 
landlord or sole capitalist for the benefit of all, the State a 
common parent of all within its gates, but by maintaining intact 
the " family life," giving the individual a higher ideal of duty, a 
view of what the futui^ of mankind would be, when each is ready 
to use his faculties to the fullest extent for the benefit of his 
fellows, because enlightened selfishness tells him that by so 
doing he is doing the best for himself. We want mankind to see 
that it is for their interest for all to work together and in concert 
—to see the waste and prodigality of a system where the general 
advantage is endangered by the perpetual occurrence of ^^Ifi^^^ 
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conflicts. But we want this result achieved by a farther extennon 
of tihe rights of the individual, and not bj the privilege of individual 
inheritance and rights being done away with. " General advan- 
tage " should be the principle that guides us, the aim we all have 
in view ; but to attain the full development of human energies, 
we must put aside all theories that advocate " equality " — ihsA 
dangerous doctrine, fatal to all progress, as fatal to national 
prosperity as the statesmanship of a Bismarck — and convince 
the upper classes and the royal family that the days of 
'* divine right" have passed, that the only hope of keeping 
their position as rulers, the only hope of safety for the country, 
lies in their making common cause with the people, giving them 
the Hberty they are worthy of, allowing them the rights of tax- 
payers, and Hghtening the burdens which grind them down — 
mainly caused by the ** Imperial poHcy," which thinks only of 
violence and aggrandizement, of those two curses which become 
their own pimishment, ''mihtary power and territorial exten- 
sion." Why does this poHcy succeed ? Because of " Radical- 
ism" and its aims, which would destroy the nation; its main 
object being the removal of the "capitaHst" class, the substi- 
tution of equahty for inequahty, the destruction of that basis of 
modem society, the sacredness of private property. 

The real salvation of society would be an increase of the class 
of small capitahsts. No man with any property will join in the 
cry for a division of goods. By encouraging thrift and industry, 
we take the surest means of checking the schemes of agitators. 
Everything should be done that can be done to check the action 
of those who doubt the right of individual ownership ; all schemes 
for the confiscation of capital should be considered and punished 
by the law as conspiracies to defraud, to rob. These men are 
the highwaymen of the nineteenth century, without the highway- 
man's courage, for they did the work themselves, while these incite 
others to rob, and live by the spoil. Fortunately for England, 
and most of the Anglo-Saxon communities, they have had 
for a long time what the other peoples of Europe are still 
striving for — right of pubUc meeting, freedom of the presSr 
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freedom of speech, the fullest possible personal liberty. These 
have been long secured, and men of our race have so far been 
able to work out political problems without that dangerous ex- 
citement which has attended the endeavours to solve them 
elsewhere. But we must not shut our eyes to the fact that steady 
progress does not satisfy the people as it used ; and although the 
social arrangements of England may be altered so as to satisfy 
the legitimate claims of the many without trenching upon the 
rights or the privileges of the few, still great changes are quietly, 
almost imperceptibly, going on in our midst. Communism, in 
the sense of State and Municipal management, is making head 
continuously, even in the sense of genuine Communism — that 
the well-to-do shall provide for the' poor certain advantages, 
whether they like to do so or not. There is a strong feeling against 
that large class, the middle class, that have hitherto been relied 
upon as the bulwark of order ; that trading class that has lived 
And prospered not by producing value, but by trading on the 
differences of value and charges for distribution. This class of 
individual operators, whose remuneration has been left to com- 
petition, is being quietly put aside in favour of organization or 
co-operation for the common benefit. The Postal and Telegraph 
arrangements are entirely under State control, and sooner or 
later railways, water, gas, will fall under the same control. So 
you perceive that for the principle of limited monopoly and 
regulated competition we are steadily substituting State and 
Municipal organization and control. 

The Poor Law — ^which gives the poor man who has been 
unlucky, or lazy, or thriftless, the right to live upon the earnings 
or savings of others — ^is distinctly Communistic ; but the ** free 
school system" is a still further step in the same direction, as by 
it not only do ratepayers provide a good education for those who 
could not afford it themselves, but they give their poorer neigh- 
bours the advantage that their children, educated at the expense 
of others, shall thereby be able to enter into competition, in the 
battle of life, with the children of those who have had to find the 
means to pay for their rivals' schooling. The Artisans' Dwellim^ 
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Act was a similar step in the same direction ; and the psrqpoBal, 
not long since made, that children should be fed in the Boaxd 
Schools at the expense of the ratepayers, was Gommonism pore 
and simple. So, without thinking whither we are going, whilst 
shaking our head at the march of Socialism abroad, and arguing 
about Communism without understanding it, and maintaining 
that the new idea of distribution will die out, and competition, 
not State management, must be the rule, we ourselves are 
slowly, but surely, advancing, without (except by a few) ob- 
serving it, towards the system which, when proposed to us in aU 
its bluntness, we denounce as a chimera under the present eir- 
cumstances of mankind. You will doubt this. Well, the matter 
must rest upon its merits ; principles only are lasting. I dd^ 
any one to disprove the assertion that Poor Law relief and 
the School Board education — ^that every law, in fact, that compels 
A to support B — are '' Communistic " in principle ; or that the 
'' Post Office Telegraph and Municipal management of gas and 
water involve the principle of the State or Commons' eontroL'* 
The attempt to introduce '' Permissive Bills," '' Local Option," and 
even compiling members of Parliament to yield to the dictates 
of municipal cliques, all give immistakable evidence of the ten« 
dency of the times even in slow, sober, conservative England. 

There can be no doubt that we are gradually drifting 
into '' Communism " without its being observed. The Land 
Act of 1881 is an attempt to solve the Lrish difficulty, not, 
as heretofore, by the principles of political economy, — ^that 
an article wiU realize only what it is worth, and that we may 
safely and wisely leave the same to the Creator's laws' of supply 
and demand, — ^but by the Communistic doctrine of the right of 
the people to live, and if they cannot afford to live and pay a 
certain rent, well then, the landlord must be content with so 
much less. The landlord may not want to sell, but the State 
steps in and ofifers to lend the tenant the money to buy ; or, if 
he prefers leaving Ireland, they wiU advance the money for hfm 
to emigrate, and lend, as has been done for some time, money 
for improvements to the tenant, and spend money on national 
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employment, &c. It is best to know where we are, to see the rocks 
ahead — ^those grave features in our home hfe that might, under 
certain conditions, lead to a struggle between classes on the 
rights of property — the serious political dangers which might 
arise from the wide gulf between the upper and the lower classes, 
the imperative necessity of an inteUigent middle class, the dan- 
ger to our Constitution ''when the vote of the masses becomes 
tbe ultimate court of appeal'* There is no fear if we do our 
duty, if we see the gravity of the position, and begin at once to 
guard against it, by altering our entire system of teaching, and at 
l^st begin to teach the people to ''think for themselves," and 
supply the latest and best data upon every subject for them to 
reason upon, paying special attention to the " wealth of nations " 
and the laws that make nations wealthy, healthy, and happy. 
Teach plainly the " upper ten," also, that property has " duties " 
as well as'" rights ; " employers and traders, that " honesty is the 
only policy," and the rule for a good life is simple enough : "Put 
yourself in his place;" do to others as you would be done by. 
Preachers and teachers using their united influence to convince 
the aristocratic and the wealthy, the intellectual and the refined, 
how essential it is that they should try and recover their waning 
influence by a closer connection with, and knowledge of, the 
people — a people that, with their many failings, have some noble 
qualities worthy of the race of freemen they have descended from. 
The most marked characteristic has been " individuality of 
character," an " independence of bearing " and spirit, a noble 
bearing under the greatest pressure. This spirit was most 
marked during the Lancashire cotton famine. No other coimtry 
m the world could, in all probability, have supported such a strain 
without grave internal trouble. As Englishmen, the men recog- 
nized the inevitable, and made up their minds to bear it, at the 
same time that the well-to-do endeavoured to alleviate the 
distress. Spite of what may be said to the contrary by those 
who argue that if it were not from stem necessity, hunger urging 
them on, our people would not work, I maintain that the mass of 
the people are " workers," too proud to live on the labour of Qilvfij«%\ 
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and this mdependent spnit will e^iam irbj in Eng^d ttere Is 
not that eniTfr of wealth we find elaeidiere. If grand equipages or 
weQ-moimted horsemen were to pass throng many parts of Paiis 
or Berlin, thej woold scarcely escape without insolt or, probably, 
injnry. In London, or most of oar other great cities, there is noi 
this feeling of hatred against the dis^y of riches. The leadefs 
of continental Socialism admit that they hare made little way in 
England. Oar long poHtical history has not passed for noQiing. 
The working classes, it is tnie, feel their own power mate and 
more ; hat so long as they think they can see their way to lAai 
they want throogh constitational means, they have no mind to try 
the sahversionary doctrines of the continental agitators. 

'' The hope for the fatore lies in the £Eict that the rich are 
slowly beginning to perceive here both their dangers and their 
duties, and to onderstand that the privil^e of possession now 
accorded to them by the consent of the majority can only be 
retained by entering more folly into the daily life of the peo]^, 
and remedying those mischiefs which are to be noted on every 
side. Those who best know the dangeroos quarters of our great 
cities know well that there is a vast unruly mass of blackguard- 
ism which would take advantage of any hreak above to sweep 
away all barriers. Many theories are even now systematically 
discussed by the educated artisans which would savour of 
Communism to the upper class. But, fortunately, they are 
discussed; and therein is, to a great extent, safety. The 
large blocks of City property concentrated in the hands of 
individuals ; the entire exclusion of the poor man from the 
possession of land ; the manner in which, in municipal arrange- 
ments, the poorer quarters are sacrificed to the rich ; the indif- 
ference too often shown to the interests of the wage-earning class, 
when whole neighbourhoods are swept out of their place to 
benefit the conmiunity without proper provision for the housing 
of the inhabitants elsewhere ; the impossibility of obtaining real 
consideration for the needs of the masses in the matter of 
recreation, fresh air, and pure water, especially where vested 
interests are involved ; the general inclination to consider tha 
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ratepayer first and the benefit of the population afterwards, — these 
and other like points are now being talked over by men who 
have experienced the evils of the present system, and are making 
ready by fair means to put an end to them. Granting that the 
Enghsh people are not democratic in the continental sense, 
admitting that they do respect their * natural leaders/ and are 
ready to follow them politically and socially in orderly fashion, 
this presupposes that the upper classes are ready to lead, not for 
the selfish advantage of their own insignificant section, but for 
the benefit of that class which, as has been well said, is really the 
nation. The opportunity, and it is a glorious one, is now. We 
have shown the world how to combine social progress with the 
widest and soundest political freedom; we, as a nation, have 
laid the foundation of that great trinity of liberty — ^freedom of 
speech, freedom of trade, and freedom of religion — ^which will 
remain the title of England to honour and reverence when all 
other smaller deeds are forgotten in the mists of antiquity. It 
remains for us to lead the way with safety in that great social 
reorganization which is the work of the immediate future, to 
secure for all the same happiness and enjoyment of Hfe which 
now belong to few " (H. M. Hyndman). 

The suspension of the ordinary liberties of the subject im- 
plies that the laws under which we live are not sufficient, even 
though patiently and firmly applied, to preserve the peace. It is 
the remark of Blackstone that whatever disorders have arisen 
in England, the common law of the land has sooner or later 
worn them out. The ordinary law of the land loses its weight 
and dignity when we are taught to regard it not as the code 
by which we are to govern our actions, but as, by the con- 
fession of those who administer it, a hrutum fulmen in times 
of crises and emergency. It is a feeble and self-condemnatory 
policy, which in a moment of pressure betrays its own alarm 
and weakness by an attack upon its own institutions. Take the 
Land Act. What is a landlord, and what is a tenant ? They are 
persons who have entered into a contract with each other, and they 
are nothing more. The one has contracted to hire land^ t[b& ^^^se. 
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has contracted to let it, on such terms as maybe agreed upon 
between them, and embodied in the contract; that is alL 
Whateyer the lease into which they have entered binds them to 
do, they are bound to do, and they are bound to nothing else. 
Their rights are in their lease ; and beyond that lease they have 
none, either at law or in equity, except so £u: as those rights are 
modified by the custom of the country which is considered as 
included in the contract. What has the Legislature to do with two 
persons who have no other connection with each other than a 
contract which they, being of l^al age and thoroughly aware o( 
what they are doing, have seen fit to make for their mutual 
advantage ? The answer is plain enough — *' Let them alone." 
The law, we are told, is no respecter of persons; in its eyes rioh 
and poor are alike. It does not give the rich man any advan- 
tage because he is rich, nor the poor man any lenienoy because 
he is poor. The law, to be " impartially just," must utterly exclude 
all considerations except whether the parties are of sound mind« 
legal age, and not contracting to do anything unlawful The 
language of our law is that of the most << unlimited freedom;" 
every man is free to do as he will, subject to two restrictions 
only — the one, that he shall do nothing against the law of 
the land; the other, that he shall do nothing against the 
law that he has laid down for himself by his own contracts* 
All that the law has any right to do is to see that such con- 
tracts are carried out, to give its help in making those pay 
who refuse so to do. We hear a great deal about the tenant's 
improvements giving him an interest in the property, but 
very little is said about the other side of the picture — ^the risk 
the landlord runs of not getting his rent, if there be a bad 
season, or from bad health, idleness, or a deterioration of his 
property through bad cultivation. But the real point is, are 
we to constitute ourselves a kind of " guardian ** for the Lrish 
tenant? are we to treat him as not fit to manage his own 
afllEtirs ? Is the Irish peasant a responsible being, or not ? If he be 
so, we must leave him to manage his affairs for himself, like any 
other rational and responsible being of full age. The Irish mind is 
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far too extensively given to the cultivation of land, to the neglect 
of safer and more profitable industries. The Land Act of Mr. 
Gladstone will stimulate this most unfortimate tendency. Ab- 
senteeism is a great evil; the Land Act wiU make the position of 
resident proprietors intolerable. Capital is wanted to develop the 
land and other natural resources ; the Land Act is an attempt to 
put aside the benefits that would naturally follow wise investment 
of capital ; it is an attempt by law to "fix the price " of a 
commodity ; it is an effort that must drain capital out of the 
country, and with it that conjidence by which alone nations can 
make progress. 

National success needs *' capital and confidence." The fertility 
of Lreland has never been fully developed, because ** confidence," 
the parent of all development, has been absent. ** Confidence " 
is needed by capitalist, landlord, and tenant. What incentive is 
there to a tenant to improve the land he occupies imless he feels 
confident of securing the fruits of his capital, skill, and labour ? 
To protect the tenant, therefore, as well as the landlord, it is 
imperative that it be distinctly understood that no man has a 
right to, or can, obtain land except by honest purchase. To 
purchase, needs capital ; capital is gained by thrift, by saving ; and 
to save, all men must be left free to work, and be protected in 
their industry. No scheme wUl satisfy all classes, but any 
scheme will do an incalculable benefit that ** confers upon the 
occupier that security and confidence," that he is encouraged to 
do justice to those natural advantages which the Almighty has so 
liberally bestowed upon his country, and gains contentment and 
self-respect through the enjoyment of independence and the un- 
hampered and free exercise of his industrial occupation. It is 
the highest system of national economy to have such land laws 
as will encourage every tenant to take a substantial interest in the 
improvements on a farm of which he thereby becomes part owner 
as well as holder. Not only law, but morality, demands that 
as the landlord has only a right to the raw material on which he 
has spent nothing, therefore the tenant, and the tenant only, 
has the right to any improved value he, by his capital, skilly ojt 
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industry, has given to that raw material lent to him. The in- 
creased value is there, and has got there by the money and 
energy of the tenant ; and at a re-letting, at the expiration of a 
lease, or at the selling thereof, the tenant only has the right 
to be paid for the increased value of what he has to sell» over 
what it was worth when he bought it. The landlord has only a 
right to an increased rental at a re-letting ; if the land generally 
about his neighbourhood has, from this or that reason, risen in 
market value, he has no right to an increased rental at the ex- 
piration of a lease, whether it be of farm, warehouse, or house ; 
because of the money or energy, or both, spent on a house by his 
tenant, conunon honesty demands that all such improvements 
should be considered as absolutely the tenant's own. 

'* Sincerity is a most compendious wisdom, and an excellent 
instrument for the speedy dispatch of business. It is like 
travelling in a plain beaten track, which commonly brings a 
man sooner to his journey's end than byeways in which men 
lose themselves" (Tillotson). Yes, sincerity — that is, open, 
honest dealing — is ** economy," and saves an immense amount of 
time. A wants to buy, B and C want to sell ; B is an honest 
man ; if A knows it, and has faith, he will buy what he wants in 
half the time that it would take to buy of C, who is a ** man of 
the world," a man who, whatever he may profess, has no belief 
in *' principle ; " daily life is to him what the condition of the 
Irish poor is to men who are not statesmen. What they do 
not imderstand is, therefore, treated by them as ** exceptional ; " 
whereas the honest trader, as the truly wise legislator, will 
repudiate all settlements based on expediency that are in 
opposition to well-known principles. For the "nation's pro- 
gress" we want confidence. Labour to be employed, needs 
** capital ; " material to be made up, and machinery to make it 
up, want ** capital ; " warehouses to store up ready for the con- 
sumers, and railways for the distribution of produce and goods, 
all need " capital ;" and capital will gradually leave those shores 
where the law interferes between buyer and seller, where the 
]aw gives one man's property to another, where the law puts 
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what it thinks is a fair or judicious price upon an article. We 
want a more prosperous agriculture, and to get it, we banish 
the foundation upon which it is based — " capital." After the 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, capitalists must be mad to buy an 
acre of land ; in giving legal ** fixity of tenure " to the tenant, 
it has taken away all "real tenure" by the owner or land- 
lord. If agriculture is to succeed again here, we want not 
only the sunshine Mr. Bright thinks so much of, but plenty 
of capital; and to induce capital to be invested in agricul- 
ture, there must be ** confidence " — a confidence that those who 
invest their money in land, or the cultivation of land, will be 
duly protected in their investment. 

The English land laws will have to be altered. The wise states- 
man is he who uses his power and influence to equalize taxation, 
and reheve 'the people of burdens that have been imposed in ages 
less advanced in knowledge than his own. To pass laws that 
benefit A at the expense of B, that violate the sacredness of 
contracts, that interfere with the freedom of buyer and seller, 
is to undemune the basis of national progress towards wealth 
and prosperity. But there are burdens that press unequally, 
unjustly, upon agriculturists, which Of would be wise to take 
advantage of several successive bad harvests to remove. The 
Church-rate has been reduced to £14,057 ; it should be abolished 
at once ; also our old friend " tithes," that relic of the past, 
under the new name of ** tithe rent charge." Under the Jewish 
system,, the tenth part of the yearly increase of their goods was 
due to the priests. In the earliest ages of the Christian Church, 
offerings were made by its members at the altar, at collections, 
and in other ways. For many centuries they were voluntary ; 
some authorities say, until the time of Henry VIII., who passed 
an Act which provided that the tithes, which were the property 
of the Church, should be recoverable by law. Others contend 
that the first instance of a law for the offering of tithes was that 
of Offa, King of Mercia, towards the end of the eighth century ; 
that he first gave the Church a civil right in tithes, and enabled 
them to recover them as their legal due. The \ai\^ ^i Qi^^^^sik^: 
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a later period, extended to the whole of England bj King Ethel- 
wnlf. At- first, though every man was obliged to pay tithes, 
the particular church or monastery to which they should be paid 
appears to have been left to his own optioil ; but in the year 1200, 
Pope Innocent IH. directed a decretal epistle to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which he enjoined the payment of tithes to tho 
parsons of the respective parishes. Tithes were a tenth part of 
the gross produce of the com, graiii, grass, cattle, &c., &c.; as 
nearly everything was tithable except labourers' wages. Manu- 
facturers were liable to pay a tithe of the profits of their art or 
industry. Tithes were divided into great and small. The former 
consisted of com, hay, wool, &c. ; the latter were such a9 
arose immediately from the produce of the ground, as grain of 
all sorts, fruits, and herbs ; things nourished by the earth, as 
colts, calves, pigs, lambs, chickens, nulk, cheese, and eggs ; also 
a tenth part of the clear gains arising from the labour and 
industry of men engaged in trades or other occupations. The 
great tithes went to the rector of the parish, the small tithes to the 
vicar. Many argue that '* tithes" are a thing of the past, that 
they were a claim on the tenant's produce ; whilst the '* tithe rent 
charge" is a landlord's liability, and charged upon the land ; and 
that when a tenant pays he does so as agent for the landowner. 
But I maintain that agriculturists still pay " tithes" under a new 
name. The " Tithe Commutation Act" simply substituted a rent- 
charge, payable in money, but varying in amount according to the 
average price of com for seven preceding years. The Comptroller 
of Com Betums is required to publish in January the average 
price of an imperial bushel of British wheat, barley, and oats, 
computed from the weekly averages of the com returns during 
seven preceding years. The rent-charge is of the value of such 
a number of bushels of wheat, barley, and oats as the sum would 
have purchased at the prices so ascertained and published, in 
case one-third of such rent-charge had been invested in the pur- 
chase of wheat, one-third in barley, and the remainder in oats. 
For example, suppose the value of the tithes of a parish to have 
been settled at JS30p, and that the average price of wheat had been 
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lOs., of barley 5s., and of oats 2s. 6d. ; the £800 would then re- 
present a payment by the farmer of 200 bushels of wheat, 400 
bushels of barley, and 800 bushels of oats ; as, however much the 
average price of com may fluctuate in future years, a sum equal 
in value to the same number of bushels of each description of 
com, according to such average prices, will be payable to the 
tithe-owner, and not an unvarying sum of £300. The quantity of 
com is fixed, but the money payment to the tithe-owner varies 
with the septennial average price of com. The only way to 
abolish " tithes" — that is, a tax upon a particular industry, though 
all others are freed therefrom — is to compensate the clergy, and 
do away with the " tithe rent charge ; " as this, whether paid by 
landlord or tenant, in produce or in money, has to be eamt by 
the farmer by the use of his capital, skill, and industry, in 
addition to the rent that satisfies or pays the landlord for the use 
of his land. That it presses hard on agriculturists is shown in 
the following letter, sent by ** An Old Farmer" to the Times 
(September 7th, 1881); he says : " My farm this year has : — 



Acres. Tithes 
Wheat .. 100 .. £45 12 
Barley .. 41 .. 20 15 
Oats .. 11 .. 5 10 


1 




Beans . . 
Peas 

Clover . . 
Grass Lea 
Fallow .. 


Acres. 
115 
88 
28 
25} 
71} 


Tithes. 
.. £58 9 
.. 16 19 9 
.. 14 12 10 

f\ f\ ^% 


162 £71 17 
Prom the other side 126 14 


1 

7 


9 9 9 
.. 82 8 8 


£198 11 


£126 14 7 



How is it possible for an English farmer to meet foreign com 
petition with such a load upon his back ? The " Extraordinary 
Tithe " Act of 1836 is worse : it amounts to as much as 30s. 
an acre upon hops, 18s. 4d. an acre upon market-gardens, and 
10s. an acre upon land-growing fruit. The hop cultivator ex- 
pends a large sum in bringing valueless land into cultivation ; 
he succeeds ; and at once, the parson of his parish steps in ** for 
his 80s. per acre.'* This causes land to be left unimproved, 
which is bad for the farmer and for the nation. ** Tithe rent 
charges" and "extraordinary tithes" are unjust and unwise, 
and should be at once abolished. 
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<< Agrienltcre is discouiaged by every constitiitian of landed 
property which lets in those who have no ooncem in ihe im- 
provement to a participation of the profits. Of all inaiitiitionB 
which are m this way adverse to cultivation and unprovement, 
none is so noxious as that of tithes. A claimant here enters into 
the prodace who contributed no assistance whatever to the 
production. When years, perhaps, of care and toil have 
matured an improvement, when the husbandman sees new 
crops ripening to his skill and industry, the moment he is 
ready to put his sickle to the grain, he finds KiwiRAlf com- 
pelled to divide his harvest with a stranger " (Paiat). 

Economically, is the policy of possessing colonies at all 
a wise one? Do they pay? Yes, directly and indirectly, 
if properly managed. They are useful as an outlet for those 
members of the State who cannot settle down at home ; they 
are to the nation what children are to a parent, and require 
the same careful training until they have arrived at that stage 
of material, social, and political development which renders the 
exertion of direct parental authority by the mother country 
inexpedient or impossible. But once the time has arrived for the 
colony to be in a position to do without the direct parental control, 
the mother country must willingly and friendlily relinquish the 
sovereign authority. A colony, when able to manage its own 
aflairs, is no more likely to leave the official management of its 
afilkirs in the hands of another government than a son is likely, 
when of mature age and judgment, to submit, to the leading- 
strings of his parent, however much he may respect him. The 
colony, Uke the son, when able to be its own master, will act for 
itself; and must be left to do so, for good or for evil. It may fail 
of success, or it may perish ; but when the time for a state of 
pupilage or dependence has passed, it can never return. The 
colony, like the man, must stand or fall upon its merits. The 
parent may, and ought to, afford sympathy, and can aid in a 
variety of ways ; and the colony must have been badly managed 
if it ceases to regard the mother country as a child does his 
ent. But they must be treated as equals; it is useless to 
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attempt to reassert such parental authority as the child or the 
colony has outgrown. This should be the key to our colonial 
policy ; the State, like a wise parent, training the colony to walk 
alone, and be self-dependent. But if it be cruel to send a child 
into the world before it can help or take care of itself, it is still 
more cruel to force, as we did, on the unwilling colonists of the 
Gape of Good Hope the system of what is called ** responsible 
government," as an excuse, from a spirit of mean niggardliness, 
for withdrawing from them the protection it was our duty to 
afford. We ought to be quite sure that a colony is equal to 
the duties of ** responsible government " before, as we did in 
South Africa, we abdicate our responsibility of protecting both 
the white inhabitants and the native tribes in that part of Her 
Majesty's dominions. I denounce such a pohcy to be economically 
fioilse, as most deviations from our moral duties may be proved to 
be. In the present state of the world " armed neutrality " is 
the only safe policy. As a hater of war, it seems to me, until 
men are wiser, the only way to prevent war is to let the world 
know we are ready to fight for certain principles. And the basis 
of our policy should be, protection of life and property to our subjects 
at home, or in our colonies whilst under our authority, and help, 
if needed by any colony that has been imder our rule ; and only 
seceded therefrom by the natural laws, as a child leaves its parent 
and acts for itself. But it should not be forgotten that they 
are as '< parent and child " to each other, and should advise, aid, 
and help each other in case of need. Upon this basis, our 
C5olonies would become truly a wall of strength to us ; by acting 
towards them upon high moral grounds, we raise up all over 
the world " young and healthy branches *' to prop up the mature 
and aged, and, in time, perhaps declining tree. But so long as a 
colony needs the protection of the mother country, so long must 
the colonists be content for the Crown to have a control over its 
policy. By all means, let them have representative institutions ; 
but if the mother country is to be held responsible for their acts, 
to support them against internal or external foes, to contribute 
towards their support, why, so long must the right of <^Qk\^ 
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remain ; it always being distinctly xmderstood tbat the mother 
country will retire directly the colonists are able and competent 
to undertake the liabiUties of a "responsible government" 
themselves. 

As regards our colonial policy, it should be a fundaments^ 
principle that we only remain at the head of affairs so long 
as the people cannot govern themselves ; the colonists should 
have too much self-esteem to be a burden upon the mother 
country a day after they can keep themselves. We should en- 
courage them in every way to be self-helpful, self-dependent, 
and view with the greatest suspicion and distrust those politi- 
cians who advise giving up our colonies, from a mere selfish 
desire to escape an expense which, by wise measures, might be 
reduced to a mere trifle as compared with our resources. Viewed 
broadly, it seems to me a nation's duty to found colonies, to 
establish all over the world her people, to help that people as a 
father helps his children, only until they can help themselves, then 
to wisely, but gradually, withdraw ; and to have so acted, whilst the 
colony was under their control, that the mother country can rely 
upon all the assistance in return that the children can give, and 
would give if, from a sense of duty, the past could show that 
only after long years of patient toil, and gradually strengthening 
them with the advice of our greater experience, we had left them 
fit to be one of those " destined to be the greatest among races.'' 
I am sorry to disagree with the late Earl Eussell, whose desiro 
was for an ever closer union with the colonies, their direct repre- 
sentation in London, and their perfect consolidation with England 
into our British Empire. It is a grand idea, but impracticable. 
There is no reason why Great Britain, composed as it is of many 
races, should not also be "one State'' made up of many; but 
** progress " is not compatible with one form of governments 
Varied social life and different stages of development require an 
almost infinite variety of laws and customs. England should 
always be the centre of that Anglo-Saxon influence which has 
thus far dominated all others ; but as a child should outstrip and 
excel his parents, so in time, in the order of nature, our 
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" elder colonies," the eldest bom, will beat us in the straggle 
of life, and all, one after the other, will secede from us, and act 
for themselves. It seems to me wiser to act as though we 
accepted and prepared for the inevitable. We must have treated 
" our own people " badly if they fail to do all they can with and 
for us, or if, in case of need, they would not help us, as we should 
help them, if liable at any time to be oppressed by other nations. 
Briefly, our policy as a nation towards our colonies should be 
precisely that of a wise father towards his children: see them 
safely through their growth to manhood, train them wisely and 
well, and with the intention of their acting for themselves at the 
very earliest opportunity ; but still, for ever and aye, the feeling 
of affection and respect to be as it should be between a parent 
and his children, and the children to a parent, each taking the 
greatest interest in, and doing all that they can for, the other's 
welfare. 

I have great faith in the individuality of States, as in the 
individuality of a people ; and there could be no safer guarantee 
or security for the independence of nationality than for the 
world to see England and her colonies so bound together in the 
bond of loving kinship, that the influence of England would be 
strengthened and upheld, and her power dreaded by those 
continental nations whose policy is the gradual absorption of the 
smaller by the larger States. It has always seemed to me 
that if it is the duty of the individual to interfere in a fight and 
protect the weak against the strong, so also must it be the duty 
of nations to interfere when a strong nation is bullying, or 
thrashing, or robbing a weaker nation. We need not be always 
interfering, but it would be a great check to wrong were it known 
that England and her sons scattered throughout the world 
would, as one, be the friend, in case of need, of oppressed nation- 
alities. The time will come when it will be seen that, not in 
arrogant assertion of our own individuality, nor in effacement 
of individuality, but in its highest development, and its honest 
use in the service of other individualities — first, of those nearest 
by natural ties, and then, as occasions, with ever- widening circle^ 
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offer, of those more remotely comiected, — that a nation folfilfl 
its loftiest destiny. 

We ought to look upon the people as partners in a great asso- 
ciation for promoting the stability, the opulence, the peaceful glory 
of a State ; and it is the duty of statesmen to tell the people to 
what a great extent then' liberty or bondage, industry or indo- 
lence, prosperity or poverty, health or disease, happiness or 
misery, are caused by their obedience to, or divergence from, 
the laws of God — that whether we get weed or fruit depends upon 
ourselves — that there is a cause for every effect. The acorn 
must be set before the oak can grow. Whatever the reward or 
punishment may be in the next world, it should be taught as an 
** infallible truth," that in this world, as we sow, so do we reap. 
Man is not the helpless slave of fate or destiny ; his life is a perpe- 
tual struggle between good and evil ; he is happy as he recognizes 
the duty of overcoming evil by good, as he trusts not to this or that 
belief, but to the perfection of his thoughts, words, and deeds ; he 
has " freedom of will ;" he can choose his own path in life ; his 
best companions in the journey are ** good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds." 

The decay of empires is the theme of history. They decay 
because they are sustained, not by the moral forces which 
sustain national happiness, and the nature of which is to increase 
in strength, but by physical force, the nature of which is to 
decline, if not positively, yet (which comes to the same thing) 
relatively to the forces around it. We moralize over the ruined 
empires of Spain, and see clearly enough that the vast and 
scattered dependencies which were her pride, and which she 
imagined to be the sources of her strength, were really draining 
away her life-blood ; it would be wise of us to recollect that in 
England the strength of England lies, and to see that the 
accession of force derived by England from her dependencies 
bears no proportion to the force expended by her in acquiring 
and defending them. 

There are many who think England has had her day: 
there is nothing to justify the thought. If Englishmen will 
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endeavour manfully to meet their difficulties — the trial will 
be a severe one — if we act like men, thoughtful men, and 
get at the " causes " of our decline ; if we earnestly resolve 
not to make light of, but to conquer our difficulties, by 
removing the cause of them, — I see no reason why the 
destiny of England need be on the wane. On the contrary, 
if the nation will but rise to the crisis, see the necessity for 
action, be resolved to fight the battle manfully, and inspirited 
by a belief in Grod's providence, and that in obeying His laws 
the nation will be wiser, healthier, and happier, — the present 
will be regarded simply as a trying ordeal, a necessary passage 
through a difficult country, to a brighter, purer, and better 
future — one in which "expediency" and all "false" ideas of 
economy, aU interference by man with the divine arrangements, 
will be seen in their naked hideousness, and " true economy " 
be practised by the State and the individual, to secure to man- 
kind collectively the benefits that will accrue to all once we 
refuse to obey any law of man's that is not in accordance with 
the Divine will. 

The problem may be hard to solve, but it is solvable. Franklin 
tells us that " it is difficult for an empty sack to stand upright ; " 
and therefore, because in Ireland many pantries are bare, men 
have no money in their purses, their children may be crying for 
bread, it is said to be difficult for them to be contented, honest. 
But, unless we can teach the Irish people "prudence," it is 
useless increasing their income. The only rich man, the only 
man who is above the anxiety of " the morrow," is the man who 
takes the precaution that his " expenditure shall be within his 
income," let that be little or much. Ireland has a great future 
before her; the Government is disposed to remedy all her griev- 
ances, real and imaginary; time will show if the people are equal 
to the opportunity. I fear not. Not only in Ireland, but in 
England, our Constitution may be said to be on its trial. The 
action of the working classes will have much to do with England's 
fixture. The future of the working classes will be right if they 
are true to themselves. To be this, it is essential that th<^^ 
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there is nothing to justify the thought. If Englishmen will 
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endeavour manfully to meet their diiHculties — the trial will 
be D, severe one — if we act like men, thoughtful men, and 
get at the ** causes " of our decline ; if we earnestly resolve 
not to make light of, but to conquer our difficulties, by 
removing the cause of them, — I see no reason why the 
destiny of England need be on the wane. On the contrary, 
if the nation will but rise to the crisis, see the necessity for 
action, be resolved to fight the battle manfully, and inspirited 
by a belief in Grod's providence, and that in obeying His laws 
the nation will be wiser, healthier, and happier, — the present 
wiU be regarded shnply as a trying ordeal, a necessaxy passage 
through a difficult country, to a brighter, purer, and better 
future — one in which "expediency" and all "false" ideas of 
economy, all interference by man with the divine arrangements, 
will be seen in their naked hideousness, and " true economy " 
be practised by the State and the individual, to secure to man- 
kind collectively the benefits that will accrue to aU once we 
refuse to obey any law of man's that is not in accordance with 
the Divine will. 

The problem may be hard to solve, but it is solvable. Franklin 
tells us that " it is difficult for an empty sack to stand upright ; " 
and therefore, because in Ireland many pantries are bare, men 
have no money in their purses, their children may be crying for 
bread, it is said to be difficult for them to be contented, honest. 
But, unless we can teach the Irish people "prudence," it is 
useless increasing their income. The only rich man, the only 
man who is above the anxiety of " the morrow," is the man who 
takes the precaution that his " expenditure shall be within his 
income," let that be little or much. Ireland has a great future 
before her; the Government is disposed to remedy all her griev- 
ances, real and imaginary; time will show if the people are equal 
to the opportunity. I fear not. Not only in Ireland, but in 
England, our Constitution may be said to be on its trial. The 
action of the working classes will have much to do with England's 
fixture. The future of the working classes will be right if they 
are true to themselves. To be this, it is essential tha.t t\>i<b^ 
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offer, of those more remotely connected, — that a nation folfils 
its loftiest destiny. 

We ought to look upon the people as partners in a great asso- 
ciation for promoting the stability, the opulence, the peaceful glory 
of a State ; and it is the duty of statesmen to tell the people to 
what a great extent their liberty or bondage, industry or indo- 
lence, prosperity or poverty, health or disease, happiness or 
misery, are caused by their obedience to, or divergence from, 
the laws of God — that whether we get weed or fruit depends upon 
ourselves — that there is a cause for every effect. The acorn 
must be set before the oak can grow. Whatever the reward or 
punishment may be in the next world, it should be taught as an 
** infallible truth," that in this world, as we sow, so do we reap. 
Man is not the helpless slave of fate or destiny ; his life is a perpe- 
tual struggle between good and evil ; he is happy as he recognizes 
the duty of overcoming evil by good, as he trusts not to this or that 
belief, but to the perfection of his thoughts, words, and deeds ; he 
has ** freedom of wiU ;" he can choose his own path in life ; his 
best companions in the journey are " good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds." 

The decay of empires is the theme of history. They decay 
because they are sustained, not by the moral forces which 
sustain national happiness, and the nature of which is to increase 
in strength, but by physical force, the nature of which is to 
decline, if not positively, yet (which comes to the same thing) 
relatively to the forces around it. We moralize over the mined 
empires of Spain, and see clearly enough that the vast and 
scattered dependencies which were her pride, and which she 
imagined to be the sources of her strength, were really draining 
away her life-blood ; it would be wise of us to recollect that in 
England the strength of England lies, and to see that the 
accession of force derived by England from her dependencies 
bears no proportion to the force expended by her in acquiring 
and defending them. 

There are many who think England has had her day: 
there is nothing to justify the thought. If Englishmen will 
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endeavour manfully to meet their difficulties — the trial will 
be a severe one — if we act like men, thoughtful men, and 
get at the " causes " of our decline ; if we earnestly resolve 
not to make light of, but to conquer our difficulties, by 
removing the cause of them, — I see no reason why the 
destiny of England need be on the wane. On the contrary, 
if the nation will but rise to the crisis, see the necessity for 
action, be resolved to fight the battle manfully, and inspirited 
by a belief in Grod's providence, and that in obeying His laws 
the nation will be wiser, healthier, and happier, — the present 
will be regarded simply as a trying ordeal, a necessary passage 
through a difficult country, to a brighter, purer, and better 
future — one in which "expediency" and all "false" ideas of 
economy, all interference by man with the divine arrangements, 
will be seen in their naked hideousness, and " true economy " 
be practised by the State and the individual, to secure to man- 
kind collectively the benefits that will accrue to all once we 
refuse to obey any law of man's that is not in accordance with 
the Divine will. 

The problem may be hard to solve, but it is solvable. Franklin 
tells us that " it is difficult for an empty sack to stand upright ; " 
and therefore, because in Ireland many pantries are bare, men 
have no money in their purses, their children may be crying for 
bread, it is said to be difficult for them to be contented, honest. 
But, unless we can teach the Irish people "prudence," it is 
useless increasing their income. The only rich man, the only 
man who is above the anxiety of " the morrow," is the man who 
takes the precaution that his " expenditure shall be within his 
income," let that be little or much. Ireland has a great future 
before her; the Government is disposed to remedy all her griev- 
ances, real and imaginary; time will show if the people are equal 
to the opportunity. I fear not. Not only in Ireland, but in 
England, our Constitution may be said to be on its trial. The 
action of the working classes will have much to do with England's 
fixture. The future of the working classes will be right if they 
are true to themselves. To be this, it is essential tki^i ^\^<^^ 
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ofifer, of those more remotely comiected, — that a nation folfilfl 
its loftiest destiny. 

We ought to look upon the people as partners in a great asso- 
ciation for promoting the stability, the opulence, the peacefol glory 
of a State ; and it is the duty of statesmen to tell the people to 
what a great extent their liberty or bondage, industry or indo- 
lence, prosperity or poverty, health or disease, happiness or 
misery, are caused by their obedience to, or divergence from, 
the laws of God — that whether we get weed or fruit depends upon 
ourselves — that there is a cause for every effect. The acorn 
must be set before the oak can grow. Whatever the reward or 
punishment may be in the next world, it should be taught as an 
** infallible truth," that in this world, as we sow, so do we reap. 
Man is not the helpless slave of fate or destiny ; his life is a perpe- 
tual struggle between good and evil ; he is happy as he recognizes 
the duty of overcoming evil by good, as he trusts not to this or that 
belief, but to the perfection of his thoughts, words, and deeds ; he 
has ** freedom of will ;" he can choose his own path in life ; his 
best companions in the journey are ** good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds." 

The decay of empires is the theme of history. They decay 
because they are sustained, not by the moral forces which 
sustain national happiness, and the nature of which is to increase 
in strength, but by physical force, the nature of which is to 
decline, if not positively, yet (which comes to the same thing) 
relatively to the forces around it. We moralize over the ruined 
empires of Spain, and see clearly enough that the vast and 
scattered dependencies which were her pride, and which she 
imagined to be the sources of her strength, were really draining 
away her life-blood ; it would be wise of us to recollect that in 
England the strength of England lies, and to see that the 
accession of force derived by England from her dependencies 
bears no proportion to the force expended by her in acquiring 
and defending them. 

There are many who think England has had her day: 
there is nothing to justify the thought. If Englishmen will 
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endeavonr manfully to meet their difficulties — the trial will 
be a severe one — if we act like men, thoughtful men, and 
get at the "causes'* of our decline; if we earnestly resolve 
not to make light of, but to conquer our difficulties, by 
removing the cause of them, — ^I see no reason why the 
destiny of England need be on the wane. On the contrary, 
if the nation will but rise to the crisis, see the necessity for 
aotion, be resolved to fight the battle manfully, and inspirited 
by a belief in Gk)d's providence, and that in obeying His laws 
the nation will be wiser, healthier, and happier, — the present 
will be regarded simply as a trying ordeal, a necessary passage 
through a difficult country, to a brighter, purer, and better 
future — one in which "expediency" and all "false" ideas of 
economy, all interference by man with the divine arrangements, 
will be seen in their naked hideousness, and " true economy " 
be practised by the State and the individual, to secure to man- 
kind collectively the benefits that wUl accrue to all once we 
refuse to obey any law of man's that is not in accordance with 
the Divine wUI. 

The problem may be hard to solve, but it is solvable. Franklin 
tells us that " it is difficult for an empty sack to stand upright ; " 
and therefore, because in Ireland many pantries are bare, men 
have no money in their purses, their children may be crying for 
bread, it is said to be difficult for them to be contented, honest. 
But, unless we can teach the Irish people "prudence," it is 
useless increasing their income. The only rich man, the only 
man who is above the anxiety of " the morrow," is the man who 
takes the precaution that his " expenditure shall be within his 
income," let that be little or much. Ireland has a great future 
before her; the Government is disposed to remedy all her griev- 
ances, real and imaginary; time will show if the people are equal 
to the opportunity. I fear not. Not only in Ireland, but in 
England, our Constitution may be said to be on its trial. The 
action of the working classes wUl have much to do with England's 
future. The future of the working classes will be right if they 
are true to themselves. To be this, it is essential that the^ 
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understand how the " wealth of nations " is secnred. Thev must 
understand the sahject of "Political Economy." The working 
people never had so much power, socially and poUtically, as they 
have at the present moment. Their fdtnre, " our fdtnre," is in 
their hands ; what will they do with it ? A feur rate of wages, 
fair rents, moderate hours of labour. What use will they make 
of their better wages, of their leisure time? Both great ad- 
vantages, if well used ; but if iU used, they only tend to a speedier 
degradation and destruction. The mass of the people, the 
working classes, must be appealed to in a different manner; 
not as mere tools, not as mere machines, but as " men." They 
must be reminded that all men are gifted with latent powers and 
capacities of no mean order, and that 

'* He who made us with such large disconisei 
Looking before and after. 
Gave OS not these capabilities and God-like powen 
To rust in us unused." 

Our faculties were given us for use^ for development ; and our great 
business here should be to develop and perfect the God-given 
powers with which we have been so richly endowed. To those 
who talk of England's greatness as a thing of the past, I say 
tliat a brighter and more glorious future is before us, if we are but 
equal to the occasion, — a future in which our country will be more 
honoured, more truly great ; not, as in the past, by the triumphs 
of her Army and Navy, and in successfolly holding her own, spite 
of foolish laws sanctioning monopolies and restrictions, but great 
in the highest sense, from an acquaintance with, and obedience 
to, tbe laws of the universe; great in intelligence, great in virtue, 
great in the sobriety and moral worth of her people, great in her 
charity and toleration — a truly ** free people ;" and so, rising 
higher and higher in all that really ennobles and dignifies a 
people, she will stand, at length, 

''Like some tall clifi that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and mid-way leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'* 
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** Not what I have, but what I do, is my kingdom." — Cablyle. 

" Productive industry is the only capital which enriches a people, and 
spreads national prosperity and well-being. * In all labour there is profit,* 
says Solomon. What is the science of PoUtical Economy but a dull 
sermon on this text ? " — Samuel Laing. 

FoLiTiGAL Economy is the science that explains the laws under 
which human industry can produce the most beneficial results, 
and the ** wealth of nations " be best developed. Its mission is 
confined to the elucidation of economic principles, and their ap- 
plication to the science of wealth. Its great value is in giving us 
the principle that regulates prices, labour, rent, duties. It proves 
that the price of everything that is bought and sold is regulated 
by ** supply and demand ; '* also, it enforces the " moral law " of 
doing as you would be done by, the broad views of things in- 
stead of the narrow, and the large-hearted policy of treating the 
world as if we were, as we are, one huge family, the children of 
one common Father. We obey this religious conception by free 
trade — open intercourse with nations, as with provinces in the same 
kingdom. The selfish policy, by its duties and jealousy of others, 
in hostile tariffs, excites and maintains feelings of irritation be- 
tween one country and another. Free trade binds nations, as it 
binds buyer and seller, by a strong community of interests ; and 
when the time has come for the world to see the benefit free trade 
is, and the curse protection has been, it will stop altogether, as it 
now discourages, the curse of war. Free trade gives to all nations 
the world as a market ; it would cause a more general demand 
for all articles, and thereby use up the supplies, and free us from 
those periodical ** gluts " which, from the limited area at our 
comimand, make the demand so much less than we can supply. 
Free trade will tend to equalize prices throughout the world 
when our telegraphic system is more extended, and railways 
for the transport and distribution of goods are more generals 
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To Adam Smith is due the immortal honour of explaining to 
man how he suffered in the past through his " commercial and 
political policy" being contrary to the "natural** course of 
things — an error, still too manifest, of trusting to expediency, and 
trying to modify, by the force of positive institutions, the sufferings 
of society ; instead of ascertaining and trusting to those principles 
of the human constitution which, whenever they are allowed free 
scope, not only conduct mankind to happiness, but lay the 
foundation of a progressive improvement in their condition and 
in their character. It may be asserted with truth that most of 
the advantages we now possess arise from our conformity to the 
laws of poHtical economy, to our obeying the natural laws of free 
trade. What is wanted now is the elevation of our ideas of 
barter, raising the calculations of ** profit and loss" to the dignity 
of a science, making greater efforts to combine human happiness 
with material improvement ; economy pursued for the general 
benefit, to promote the national progress, the growth of national 
wealth — ^pursued so as to raise, and not, as is now too often the 
case, to degrade the character. 

The leading object of Adam Smith's speculations upon econonue 
principles was to illustrate the provision made by nature in the 
principles of the human mind, and in the circumstance of man's 
external situation, for a gradual and progressive augmentation 
in the means of national wealth ; and to demonstrate that the 
most effectual plan for advancing a people to greatness is to 
maintam that order of things which nature has pointed out, by 
allowing every man, as long as he observes the rules of justice, 
to pursue his own interest in his own way, and to bring both his 
industry and his capital into the freest competition with those of 
his fellow-citizens. Every system of policy which endeavours 
either by extraordinary encouragements to draw towards a par- 
ticular species of industry a greater share of the capital of 
society than what would naturally go to it, or, by extraordinary 
restraints, to force from a particular species of industry some 
share of the capital which would otherwise be employed in it, is, 
in reality, subversive of the great purpose which it means to 
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promote. Protection in every shape or form is a false system of 
economy. Men shoiildT)e free to buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest markets they can £nd ; that is to say, every man has 
a right, without being hindered by the State, to get all he can for 
his money, and to get all the money he can for his goods. Free 
trade enables a man to get in exchange for his money, or goods, 
a greater quantity, the greatest quantity possible, of the goods of 
other nations. It leaves nature's law free to supply us abund- 
antly from other countries with what we have occasion for, in 
exchange for our goods. Free trade means the getting from 
other people the maximum of theirs for the minimum of our 
own ; the making those things we can produce cheaper than 
others, and taking in exchange those articles they can make or 
produce cheaper than ourselves. Free trade means the good of 
the many, that universal opulence, so far as can be done by wise 
arrangements for the distribution of commodities, which benefits 
all and extends itself to the lowest ranks of the people — to all, in 
&ct, as all are consumers. So it helps in the most thorough 
manner to diffuse a general plenty through all the different ranks 
of society. To refuse to allow the goods of a country to come in 
here free because they will not allow us to go into their country 
free, is to cut off one's nose to avenge one's face. It means, 
because you are stupid enough to buy goods in the dearest way, 
we will, although we know better, copy your foolish example. 
Because we cannot sell our goods without restriction, is no 
reason why the power to buy by us should not be free. If we 
really understood what "protection " is, we should not only have all 
trade free as the air we breathe, but abolish all monopolies of 
every kind. Protection means the benefit of a class at the 
expense of the public. In feudal times this system tended directly 
to disturb the internal arrangements of society, by obstructing 
the free circulation of labour and of stock, from employment to 
employment, and from place to place. The false system which 
is stiU so prevalent had for its professed object the regulation of 
commercial intercourse between different nations, and took its 
rise from the prejudices, or, rather, from the interested views, of 
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mercantile speculators. This is self-evident, if we consider the 
two expedients held out by them for the " benefit of the nation" 
— ^viz., by drawbacks, bounties, &c., to encourage exportation; 
and, by levying duties, to put restraints upon importation. They 
propose to benefit the nation by stopping goods from flowing 
in as they naturally would, and by enhancing the prices thereof ; 
and to benefit the nation by giving bounties and advantages 
to speculators, that they might supply at lower prices, or be 
able to compete in foreign markets, by subsidies drawn out 
of their fellow-citizens' pockets. Protection in any form, whether 
it be reciprocity, retaHation, or the latest idea of " fair trade," 
is a restraint upon the " freedom of trade," and must be pre- 
judicial to the progress and wealth of the nation which imposes 
it, and is only understandable through the ignorance of the 
people and the jealousy of commerce. As Adam Smith says : 
** Each nation has been made to look with an invidious eye upon 
the prosperity of all the nations with which it trades, and to 
consider their gain as its own loss. Commerce, which ought 
naturally to be among nations, as among individuals, a bond 
of union and friendship, has become the most fertile source of 
discord and animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and 
ministers has not, during the present and the preceding century, 
been more fatal to the repose of Europe than the impertinent 
jealousy of merchants and manufacturers. The violence and 
injustice of the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which 
perhaps the nature of human affairs can scarce admit of a remedy; 
but the mean rapacity, the monopolizing spirit of merchants and 
manufacturers, who neither are, nor ought to be, the rulers of 
mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, may very easily 
be prevented from disturbing the tranquillity of anybody but 
themselves." When Smith wrote this there was an excuse. 
Men had been brought up in the system, and at the time it was 
considered wrong to doubt what was. His ideas were then con- 
sidered as paradoxical ; they have since become common, and 
must one day be adopted universally. But in 1881, after nearly 
half a century of benefit, through the arduous labour of men to 
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get these shackles removed, it is painful to see every period of 
depression taken advantage of by these self-seeking men to bring 
back a system that would add considerably to^ the cost of every 
article consumed. It is a most glaring case of making the many 
Buffer for the few, instead of the few for the many. 

" Out of an art, a man may be so trivial that you would mistake 
him for an imbecile, at best a grown infant. Put him into his 
art, and how high he soars above you I " In this consists the 
value and economy of the division of labour. Take the 
common pin : one man draws out the wire, another straightens 
it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top 
for receiving the head ; to make the head, requires^ two or three 
distinct operations ; to put it on is a pecuhar business ; to whiten 
the pins is another ; it is even a trade by itself to put them into 
the paper ; and the making of a pin is, in this manner, divided 
into about eighteen distinct operations. By this division of 
labour, dividing the total of the day by 18, each person will make 
about 5,800 pins ; whereas, had they each worked independently 
and separately, they could not have made 100 pins a day. The 
division of labour occasions in every art and manufacture a propor- 
tionate increase of the productive powers of each labourer. This 
great increase is owing mainly to three circumstances : (1) To the 
increase of dexterity in every particular workman. Improved 
dexterity necessarily gives an increased quantity of work for each 
worker, and lessens waste, as there are fewer errors made by 
reducing every man's business to some one simple operation. A 
common smith, who, though accustomed to handle the hammer, 
has never been used to make nails, if upon any particular 
occasion he is obhged to attempt it, will make them badly, and 
will not make above one-fifth of those the smith would make 
■whose principal business has been that of a nailer. (2) To 
the saving of the time which is lost in passing from one 
species of work to another. It is impossible to pass very quickly 
from one kind of work to another, that is earned on in a different 
place, and with quite different tools. The workman obliged to 
change his work and his tools continuously, gets into a qax<^\s 
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indolent, sanntering way, and is seldom capable of vigorous ap- 
plication even on the most pressing occasions. Independently, 
therefore, of the loss from his deficiency in point of dexterity, 
this cause must always reduce considerably the quantity of work 
which he is capable of performing. (3) To the invention of a 
great number of machines which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and enable one man to do the work of many. As regards 
the saving of labour by the application of proper machin ery, it is 
so obvious that examples are not necessary. It is right to 
mention, however, that the invention of machinery by which 
labour is facilitated and abridged, seems to have been originally 
owing to the division of labour. Men were more likely to discover 
easier and readier means of attaining any object, when the whole of 
their mind was concentrated, and their attention directed to a 
single object, than when it was dissipated among a great variety of 
things. Any one employed upon a particular branch of labour 
will find out the easiest and readiest means of performing his 
own particular work whenever the nature of it admits of such 
improvement. A great part of the machines made use of in those 
manufactures in which labour is most sub-divided, were origin- 
ally the invention of common workmen, who, being each of 
them employed in some very simple operation, naturally turned 
their thoughts towards finding out easier and readier means of 
performing it. With the first steam engines, a boy was constantly 
employed to open and shut alternately the communication 
between the boiler and the cylinder, according as the piston 
either ascended or descended. One of these boys, who loved to 
play with his companions, observed that, by tying a string from 
the handle of the valve which opened this communication, to 
another part of the machine, the valve would open and shut 
without his assistance, and leave him at liberty to divert him- 
self with his play-fellows. One of the greatest improvements 
that have been made upon this machine since it was first 
invented, was in this manner the discovery of a boy who 
wanted to save his own labour. In modem times we depend upon 
the law of nature, <* competition," to keep the makers of machines 
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ever on the alert to try and improve upon those machines in 
existence, in their particular branch of trade. The same rule, 
as to the value of the division of labour, holds good in every 
business ; skilful division and arrangement improves dex- 
terity, saves time, and avoids waste of material; as each 
individual becomes more expert in. his own particular branch, 
more work is done by the whole, and the sum total of the basis 
of all wealth, ** the annual labour of the nation," is considerably 
increased. You will, therefore, see the value of division of 
labour, as the annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally supplies it with all the necessaries and conveniences 
of life which it annually consumes, and which consist always 
either in the immediate product of that labour, or in what is 
purchased with that produce from other nations. Accordingly, 
therefore, as this produce, or what is purchased with it, bears 
a greater or smaller proportion to the number of those who are 
to consume it, the nation will be better or worse supplied with 
all the necessaries and conveniences for which it has need. Do 
not mistake this term, ** labour.'* The working classes have 
been misled by many who have misconstrued this truism of 
Smith, that all depends upon labour. The produce of labour 
depends upon the skill, dexterity, and judgment by which the 
employers of labour apply it. The industrial battle is hke the 
game of war ; it cannot be played without the men, but the 
result is mainly due to the capital of those who set it in motion 
and the skill which directs its operations. 

The value of this division of labour is apparent, if you observe 
what is purchased by the working class of a civilized and 
thriving country, more especially under free trade, as in England. 
They are, as a body, well clothed and well fed, and are 
gradually getting better housed ; but think for a moment of the 
number of people employed, so as to give the labourer so much 
for his wages, or for his share in the world's work. Take the 
woollen suit of clothes. We have the shepherd, the sorter of 
the wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, 
the spinner, the weaver, the fuller, the di'esser, besides th^ xs^sk.- 
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chants and carriers employed in transporting the raw materiala 
here, and then to the mills ; the selling, packing, and sending it, 
when made, to the merchant, then to the tailor, &c. Then, 
also, there are those employed in making the ship ; the sailors 
and others, in bringing here the wool, drags, &c; besides that 
large army of industrial labonrers employed in TruLlriiig tiie 
machinery, and the railways in carrying machines, wool, wooUenB, 
&c., to and fro. This argomeni will apply to his stockings, his 
shirt, his shoes, his tools, his fdmitnre, his coals, food, the honse 
he lives in, &c. The nnmber of different hands employed in 
providing for the wants of one fEunily is enormons ; and the pro- 
vision and comfort, as now received by all, is only possible by a 
thonghtfal system of division of labour, and the most economical 
distribution of the results of that labour. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of invention, and we owe a 
great many of our inventions to the necessities of employers, 
who have been compelled to substitute machines for men, as the 
latter have, from time to time, asked for more than their £ur 
share for the labour of their hands. This division of labour, 
from which so many advantages are derived, is not original^ 
the effect of any human wisdom, which foresaw and intended 
for mankind the general benefit to which it gives occasion ; but 
it is due to the " Divine Economist,*' who, foreseeing that it 
would be essential to man's existence as he advanced, wisely 
and kindly implanted within his brain the latent power to 
enable him to be equal to the exigencies of his position as the 
propensity was required. This great power of observation, 
reflection, and speech, which enables man to take advantage of 
the experience of those who have preceded him, is more or 
less inherent in all men, but is to be found in no other ani- 
mal; and much of man's progress, more particularly as r^ards 
division of labour, is due to the system of barter or exchange. 
Here again is a something man has, and animals have not. 
Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of 
one bone for another with another dog. When an animal wants 
to obtain something, either of a man or of another animal, it has 
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no other means of persuasion but to gain the favour of those 
whose service it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam, and a 
spaniel endeavours to engage the attention of its master when 
he is at meals, and wants to be fed by him. But only the 
basest of men endeavour by senile and fawning attention, by 
hypocritical adulation or disgusting sycophancy, to obtain 
from another man by gift a favour which he should use his 
own powers of mind and body to obtain. Man needs the co- 
operation of his fellow-men, as without the assistance of others, 
he could not obtain wherewith to Hve. But a true man asks 
no favours, wants none, would be above having any. He has 
something, and offers it to another for something he has in 
exchange, which something is what he wants, or is money that 
will enable him to buy what he wants. We do not appeal to 
the benevolence of the draper, tailor, butcher, or baker, but rely 
on the efforts of each class in society having ready for us what 
we need, because it is to their advantage to be prepared to 
execute our orders. So by purchase we obtain from each those 
mutual good offices which, as a community, we stand in need of ; 
and it is to this system of barter we owe the division of labour. 
It was soon found that by each concentrating his powers upon 
a certain article, or part of an article, greater dexterity and 
efficiency was to be obtained ; and this " cheapness of produc- 
tion" was found to be essential when a man or men had to 
depend upon getting what they required by exchanging the 
products of their labour with a class of buyers for money that 
would obtain it. As the buyers soon became experts as regarded 
the value each bought, so the struggle for life compelled 
division of labour, compelled the production of all articles as 
cheaply as possible, or there was no certainty of being able to 
exchange the production for the produce of other men's labour. 
So necessity compelled all men, as it does nations, to apply 
themselves to particular occupations — those that are the most 
remunerative ; and nature trusted to man's necessities for his 
cultivating and bringing to perfection the products each country 
naturally excelled in, and the particular talents of the people 
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for being deToied to special oeciqpatioiis. And so hj tins 
means the most dissimilar prodactions and talents are made 
nseful to all ; and hj barter, the different productions of each 
nation, and the Taried talents therein, are iHxnight, as it were, 
into a common stock, where ereiT man may porchase, in 
exchange for his own production, whatever part of the prodoee 
of other men's talents he has occasion for. There is only one 
limit to this power of exchange — the extent of the market. 
When the area is limited, the power of exchange is limited also, 
and one of the greatest incentives to exertion is withdrawn ; as 
no man cares to make or produce more than he can consume, 
imless he has the certainty of getting, in exchange for his excess 
of production over his consumption, such produce of other 
men's labour as he has a desire or occasion for. Free trade 
makes the world an open market to all men ; protection limits 
and abridges that area. It is like a waU put up to check the 
universal diffusion of the Creator's bounties, and, as riches 
got by tight dealing, becomes a double curse. ''And he that 
hath more than enough, is a thief of the rights of his brother.** 

I object to all monopolies. It would be for the benefit of the 
State if the right to issue bank notes were open to all bankers 
upon giving the Government the requisite security to hold against 
the paper money so issued. The Post Office pays well, and it 
seems doubtful if any public company could work it so profitably 
as the Government, but there are drawbacks to the monopoly. 
The State is hard to urge forward to meet public wants ; the 
" Cheque Bank *' and the " Money Order Bank " have had to 
be started because the Post Office charge more (instead of less) 
for money orders in 1881 than they did in 1840; and, with the 
Telephone, the " monopoly " seems to stop the nation from 
getting the benefit of an invention, because the State refuses 
to put up with the loss, which a private company would be com- 
pelled to submit to, by the introduction of a better system. 

The evidence before the Select Committee on Railway Bates, 
April, 1881, gives further proof of how unwise it is to give such 
powers to any company that, practically, they become not the ser- 
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Tants of the public, but their masters. Parliament acted rashly in 
giving over the carrying trade of the country to these great cor- 
porations. True, it was originally intended that the companies 
should only be the owners of the roads, and it was thought that 
private individuals would run their traffic over the companies* 
lines, and they were authorized to charge ** tolls" for the use of 
their lines, as companies formerly did for the use of their bridges. 
It was on this supposition that these toll clauses, for the most part 
taken from the Canal Act, were introduced into the various special 
ActEf of railway companies. But it was soon found that traders 
were not willing to become carriers upon the railways of this 
country, and, also, that there were very serious legal as well as 
practical difficulties in the exercise of that right, which was ex- 
pressly reserved to the public by the Eailway Clauses Act, 1845, 
section 90. That section, which makes it lawful for any person or 
company, upon the payment of the tolls, to use the railway with 
their engines and carriages, was soon discovered to give the 
trader no right to use the ** stations " of the company ; and more 
recently, it was decided that the Court of Chancery could not 
compel a railway company to work the points and signals of 
its railway to facilitate the use contemplated by the section. So, 
practically, the rights of the public are put aside, and the railway 
companies have, under the powers conferred upon them (8 Vic, 
chap. 20, sec 86), become the sole carriers upon their lines of 
railway, and have, of course, run all the long-distance carriers 
«* off the road," except Sutton, Globe, and others who, by collect- 
ing a lot of small parcels, and making the same into large bales, 
get the lot carried at the minimum rate, instead of the maximum, 
and thereby confer a great benefit upon the public and create a 
large income for themselves. The companies want looking after. 
An error made in a bUl led to our discovering that a Eailway Com- 
pany had been charging us £2 15s. per ton instead of £2 8s. 4d. ; 
on five bills amounting to £2 12s. 8d., they had to return us 
lis. lid., or 22J per cent. It is so difficult to know what you 
ought to pay ; they have six rates of charges : special, £1 Is. 8d. ; 
1,£1 lls.8d.; 2,£1 17s. 6d.; 8,£2 8s.4d.; 4, £2 15s.; 5, £8 1Q&. 
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per ton. The scale varies according to the description of goods; 
the public in general are quite ignorant of this. At the booking 
offices no questions are asked. But it is time the public knows 
that, unless you say what a parcel or bale contains, they always 
charge you the highest or No, 5 rate. Another point not generally 
known is, that by an old Act of Parliament (only acted upon since 
October, 1877,), under the heading, ** Small Parcels, Single Articles^ 
&c.," there is the following clause : ** For the carriage of any 
single article, not exceeding 500 lbs. in weight, the companies 
may demand any sum they think fit." Our commercial members 
of Parliament ought at once to take steps to cancel an Act that 
gives the railway companies such facilities to "overcharge," 
which, since October, 1877, they have ** mutually agreed to do.** 
I found this out when we complained of a bale weighing 45 lbs., 
at 2s. per cwt., being charged Is. 6d. instead of lOd.; and one 
weighing 1 cwt. 1 qr. 16 lbs., at 2s. per cwt., charged 8s. 6d. 
instead of 2s. lOd. Over the 500 lbs., they must keep to the Act 
of Parliament, as to *' maximum charge ; " and for a bale of 7 cwt., 
at 2s. per cwt., we are only charged 14s. ; but very often, when 
the Act fixes them to so much per ton per mile, it gives them the 
power to charge a " reasonable " sum for loading and unloading 
goods, for collection and dehvery, and for any other services in? 
cidental to the business of a carrier. As a rule, a lump sum is 
charged, and if any demur is made thereto, the " surcharge ** is 
accounted for by these ** extras.'* Manufacturers, who pay the 
railways very large sums, have complained for years of this sur- 
charge ; but to bring the matter before a court of law, or before 
the Eailway Commissioners, is a very heavy responsibiHty, as it 
is so difficult to know what " law " is. For instance, until 
recently it was considered that the ** Bailway Commissioners'* 
had the power (by the regulations of Eailway Acts, 1868 and 1878, 
sec. 14) to prohibit companies from charging more than their maxi- 
mum rates. Upon the 9th of April, 1881, however, the Queen's 
Bench Division decided that the charging of more than a company 
was authorized to charge was not "withholding a facility " within 
the meaning of the Bailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854 {** Brown 
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V. Great Westeni Eailway Company ") ; as thongh " increased ex- 
pense" was not withholding of facilities I Why, had the " learned" 
judge asked any trader in any provincial town, putting aside the 
merchants in the large towns, he would have " been surprised " to 
hear how trade is stopped and diverted owing to the " expenses of 
carriage" withholding faoiUties for buying where the buyers would 
get better value ; but the " costly item " of carriage is prohibitive. 
Mr. Forwood, the Mayor of Liverpool, brought forward a very 
serious charge. He asserts that the rates charged from Liverpool 
to the centres of consumption are unreasonable, as compared with 
those charged from other ports — such as Barrow and Fleetwood — 
to the same places, and he has calculated that Liverpool is tho 
. loser by these unreasonable rates to the amount of £400,000 a year. 
Parliament is only justified in granting exclusive rights to these 
companies upon the assumption that they are, in a sense, public 
servants — trustees for the trading and travelling community. 
There should be a Public Prosecutor, and the law should be easy of 
acicess to those who ask its aid to see that these companies fairly 
and honestly discharge their trust. According to the Mayor of 
Liverpool, it seems that the railway companies which serve Liver- 
pool are interested in the northern and more distant ports of Bar- 
row and Fleetwood, and have, with the view, it is suggested, of 
making up to these ports for this disadvantage, as compared with 
Liverpool, of geographical position, made the rates from Barrow 
and Fleetwood exceedingly low, while those from Liverpool they 
have made very high. The railway having an interest in the docks 
at Barrow and Fleetwood, use their power, as railway carriers, 
of tempting by lower rates tho export traffic from Liverpool to 
other ports, and pays itself by its loss on the railway traffic with 
the profit it gets on its dock capital. Of course, there is a 
remedy — starting new lines ; men can only bear unjust charges 
up to a certain point. But the task is an arduous one ; still, it 
has to be done, and was done in 1880, in the case of the Hull and 
Bamsley Dock Bill. Before the Committee to which this Bill was 
referred, it was alleged — and, judging by the result, it seems to 
have been proved — that the North-Eastem Bailway Company 
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carried goods from the Midland counties to Hartlepool and the 
Tyne Docks at the same rate as they carried to Hull, although the 
distance to the former was, from all the places from which traffic 
was sent, much greater than that to the latter. It was upon this, 
as the principal ground, that an independent company promoted a 
Bill for the authorization of a railway from Bamsley to HuU, and of 
a dock at Hull ; and it was upon evidence of that preference of the 
northern ports that the Bill received the sanction of Parliament. 
Eailways are a great hoon to the public, paying a large sum 
for labour, and fair interest on capital. The nett earnings for 
1880 reached the large total of £31,890,501, or rather more * 
than £2,000,000 in excess of the total nett earnings in 1879; 
the interest on capital for 1879 was 4*17 per cent. ; for 
1880, 4 '38 per cent. We are much indebted to those who sup- 
ply the capital for their construction, and it is for the interest 
of all concerned that shareholders and railway directors should 
understand the advisability of opening up the maximum number 
of sources of supply of material, thus giving the consumer the 
benefit of a wider area of choice, together with the advantages 
of competition, unchecked by large differences in mileage. In 
other words, the producer who is furthest from the market is 
not damaged by his geographical position, and consequent ex- 
clusion from the market, and the public or consumer gains by 
the multiplication of the centres of supply at a lower cost, the 
companies looking to their share of profit from increased transit 
of material. A very shrewd Manchester man once remarked to 
me that no man had ever succeeded imless able to act upon the 
theory of " taking the averages ; " that is to say, if you critically 
analyze the profit of this or that, and keep on advancing the 
price, or ceasing to supply an article because it does not in 
itself pay for the expenses, you will never do a large trade. 
So it is with railways; "equal mileage rates" seem right 
theoretically, but practically they shut out all competition, all the 
benefit of indirect routes ; as, by " an equal mileage rate," the 
shortest route would charge the lowest fare, and exclude all 
other routes. At present, by the other system, we have three 
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routes from London to Manchester, at equal fares, and a pas< 
senger can choose that route he prefers, or that route which 
happens to suit hest his time for departure. Besides, with more 
routes than one, we get ** competition ; " and the value of " com- 
petition," of " free trade " against " monopoly and protection," 
is here strikingly apparent. Before the Great Northern and 
Midland opened their routes from Manchester to London, the 
first class fare charged hy the only line was £2 2s. 6d. ; 
but since the three routes, all differing in mileage, have been 
established, we get one uniform fare of £1 5s., and the public 
have the advantage of a choice of twenty-six express trains to 
London daily. Competition thus benefits all, by lowering prices 
and developing the goods and passenger traffic. ** Exclusive 
right of route " moans protection in its worst form ; it is a 
•* bonus " to one route or set of traders, which, by enabling 
them to shut out other traders or competing routes, raises the 
rates, and thereby stops traffic, and does harm alike to the 
shareholder, passenger, producer, and the consuming public. 

Good roads, railways, canals, and navigable rivers, anything 
that can be done by a nation to diminish the expense of carriage, 
and put the remote parts of the country more nearly upon a 
level with those in. the neighbourhood of towns — in fact, that 
will enable the people and products of any part to be brought the 
more expeditiously and cheaply into contact with every other 
part, — are the greatest of all improvements, as they give play to 
firee trade ; they open many markets to all, instead of a few; they 
destroy monopoly, that great curse — that enemy, like credit, to 
thrift and good management. It seems incredible that some of 
tlie counties in the neighbourhood of London actually petitioned 
Parliament against the extension of the turnpike roads into 
remoter counties, upon the plea that those remoter counties, 
from the cheapness of their labour, would be able to sell their 
grass and com cheaper in the London market than themselves, 
and would thereby reduce their rents and ruin their cultivation. 
Their rents, however, have risen, and their cultivation has im- 
proved. But note the utter selfishness of the appeal ; and if not 
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spoken in such plain language, all appeals for protection have 
the same basis: "Protect us to keep up an artificial price for 
what we make or sell, by shutting out competition." What is it, 
stripped bare, but a demand for the State, that is elected to see 
justice done equally to all, to act in collusion with a certain 
number of the people to obtain a " larger price " for what they 
make or sell than, if the law did not render this help, they 
would be able to ? If the law has a right to interfere at all, its 
duty must be, as it should be, to help " in bringing every article 
to the consumer at the very lowest possible price." 

Let us be real, cease to be hypocrites ; give up the hollow 
shams of our day ; be what we profess to be — ** free traders." 
I deny that we are ; and I say that we are losing our foreign 
trade, because we still adhere to the old ideas, still stop ''compe- 
tition " from having fair play, still " protect " ourselves, if the 
laws have ceased to protect us. Is it a fact, or not, that in the 
City of London the rule is to refuse to buy of those who will 
serve traders living outside the City ? Is it a &ct, or not, that 
the City merchants refuse to tender for a stock if traders outside 
their sacred pale are allowed to tender for the same ? Is it a fiEMjt, 
or not, that merchants refuse to buy of those manufacturers who 
serve foreigners direct, but want the orders all to go through 
middle-men at London, Manchester, Huddersfield, or elsewhere ? 
Is it a fact, or not, that people refuse to buy unless the styles are 
confined to themselves ? Is it a fact, or not, that traders object 
to your serving others in the same trade in a provincial town ? 
Is it a fact, or not, that if an assistant leaves to start for himself, 
many employers will, directly or indirectly, stop him from being 
supplied, under the threat of closing their accounts ? If such 
practices are in operation, I say we are suffering, we are losing 
our foreign trade, because we are doing our business still in an 
artificial manner, and are adding thereby to the price of the 
articles we sell. In an indirect,, imderhand manner, we are 
practically "protectionists," although prof essedly "free traders." 

Until the last four years, when the Stores attacked prices, 
profits were abnormally high ; and the result confirms what 
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Adam Smith states, that " profit is always highest in the 
countries which are going fastest to ruin." We are a trading 
community, and the thoughts of our merchants and traders 
are exercised upon how to make the most out of their own 
particular business, rather than about the interests of society. 
It must be granted to them that they have a better knowledge of 
their interests than the country gentleman or farmer had of 
his, and they have frequently imposed upon his generosity, and 
also that of the pubHc, by making out that what was " against their 
interests " was against the interests of the nation. But it is not 
so ; on the contrary, the interest of the traders, the distributing 
class, is always in some respects different from, and even 
opposite to, that of the public. To widen the market, and to 
narrow the competition, is always to the interest of the trader ; 
to widen the market, is also for the interest of the public ; but to 
narrow the competition, must always be against it, and can serve 
only to enable the dealers, by raising their profits above what they 
naturally would be, to levy, for their own benefit, a tax upon the 
rest of their fellow-citizens. Any proposal for restriction in any 
form or shape by persons engaged in commerce, ought always to 
be watched with great caution, and be examined with the most 
suspicious attention, as it would come from an order of men 
whose interest is never exactly the same with that of the public, but 
whose interest it is to take from the public all they can get. 

** Free trade," — is it right or wrong ? The question must be 
asked, as we are continually being told, " I am a free trader," 
but with this reservation, "whenever it is practicable ;" or, as if 
perfect theory were compatible with this wretched state of earthly 
and struggling existence, we are told by one of such pseudo-free 
traders that the treaties in favour of " free . trade are most 
convincing, if only they were not so Utopian ; " that these ideas 
are based also on expansion and success, and do '* not apply to 
an isolated nationality like ours, at a moment of contraction such 
as the present." Free trade Utopian ! Adam Smith's immortal 
idea, a century old, not to be tested by success or failure ! Does 
the writer know of the misery that existed before ows: L^^^ts^Ar 
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ture allowed the people to reap the benefit of Smith's grand 
discovery ? Is he aware of the discontent and riots that the 
nation used to be periodically subject to, the dread of an increase 
of population, from fear of the people not being able to live — 
the unnatural doctrine of Malthus to limit the population? 
Have we only had periods of depression since 1877 ? Why is it 
that all at once we are told that unless we revert to reciprocity, 
retaliation, ** fair trade," or protection in some form or other, 
"the prosperous days of Old England, and its supremacy, 
conmiercial and political, are numbered"? It is because 
the people do not understand what free trade is, what free 
trade has done for them. It means that, under ** protection," 
there was the dread of starvation ; whereas, under **free 
trade," we have "too much," and foolishly think that we can 
get rid of it easier by making it dearer. It means that we 
can make or produce more than, by our present system of distri- 
bution, can be consumed. Protectionists think that, by taxing 
again " certain commodities," we shall alter this. Facts are 
stubborn things, and what the people of the nineteenth century 
have to learn, above all, is to get at ** facts," and the " invari- 
able laws that govern them." We have 100 articles now at 
20s. each ; we cannot sell them, or we could make more ; " free 
trade " says, " Keduce the price, by capital, skill, industry, wise 
obedience to God's economical laws, to 15s. ; then you will sell 
125 where you now sell 100. For, bear this in mind, nearly all of 
us could buy more than we do if we had more money, or if the 
money we had could purchase us more comrnodities. ** Protec- 
tionists " say, " By taxes and artificial restrictions upon the free- 
dom of trade, raise the price from 20s. to 25s." Well, it seems 
to me that by so doing, instead of creating a demand for a larger 
quantity, you inevitably reduce the purchasing power for 100 
articles to 75. Free trade appeals to facts ; it is to commerce what 
science is to theology. It upsets the idea that " all things may 
be left to themselves ; " it says plainly that all these artificial 
props have a bad influence, seemingly pacificatory, but bad, 
engaging the people in idle, cloudy dreams, and, still worse, pro- 
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xnoting a &lse composure among the palpably chaotic and discom- 
posed, soothing all things into lazy peace ; whereas, in this nine- 
teenth century, with its inventions, railways, and telegraphs, men 
need to be kept wide awake, or they will be rapidly left behind 
in the race. What I protest against is this exaltation of '* ex- 
pediency " when things go a little awry, men losing faith in their 
** principles." Free trade is right or wrong. If right, let us find the 
real cause of depression, and remove it ; if free trade be wrong, 
let us admit it, and alter our system. But to try and carry on the 
"two systems," would be the highest folly. You will see my 
opinion throughout " Economy : " it is not because we have " free 
trade," but because we do not act up to " free ti-ade," that we 
are losing our position in the struggle for existence in the world. 
Fortunately, both the great political parties are in favour of 
" free trade ; " no false idea of ** fatal expediency " versus justice 
has entered the minds of the nation's guiders upon this question. 
By example and precept, the people must be taught that success- 
ful legislation must be based upon the divine light of justice ; 
that for nations, as for individuals, success is only to be attained 
by patient perseverance in well-doing, by steady adherence to 
principle, obedience to the moral law. Walking in that path, we 
cannot err ; guided by justice, that divine light, we must be safe. 
In ancient, as in modem history, we see how justice has been 
most conspicuous by its absence from earthly courts, whether 
ruled by emperors, kings, or judges. Justice as between man 
and man — ^justice, the parent of all righteous government, under 
whose even-handed guidance prince and peasant should alike 
receive equal measure of just judgment, — has, alas I too often 
shared the fate of Aristides — been ostracised from the world's 
council chamber. Had justice ruled the Christian world of old, 
how different had been the lot of the Jews I Hunted fugitives 
from every land they set foot in — banned, as their enemies said, 
with the everlasting curse of God — the sport and prey, for genera- 
tions, both of kings and people, — ^what were they but victims of a 
crazy fanaticism, void alike of reason or justice? The same 
want of justice is apparent in the government of the many by 

9 
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the few, in all ages; the same selfish, narrow views, that still dare 
to ask for "protection" — viz., that others may be taxed to let 
them go on as they have been going; instead of, as nature 
intended them, leaving a sinking ship and letting into one more 
seaworthy. Man is quite able to overcome the difficulties of 
these changes, if he but exercise his reason. A few years ago, 
men left off wearing fine- dressed cloths, and took to rougher 
material — clothing that needed quite a different kind of wool to 
that which had been used. A few manufacturers still made 
these fine cloths, and, for a time, got their wool very cheap, the 
demand being much below the supply ; but the large wool- 
growers did not ask for ** protection," did not ask some prince -or 
king to start the fashion by wearing dressed cloths ; they, as the 
Creator intended, then used their brains, and, by crossing the 
breeds, they got the sort of wool that was wanted, and left off 
supplying an article for which there was no demand. The Creator 
has done His part, — in all emergencies it is for us to do ours ; 
neglect nothing. " Little things do great works when the great 
things will not. If I should take a pin from the ground, a little 
pair of tongs will do it, when a great pair will not " (Selden). 

** Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sand the mountain, moments make the year. 
And trifles life." YouKO. 

It is quite true ; review your own career, or the lives of others, 
and it wiU be irresistibly borne upon you that success or failure 
in this or that important action depended upon your doing or 
leaving undone a something that in itself seemed of no im- 
portance. The daily life is made up of little things. How 
is it that we forget that matters of the greatest importance to 
our future often depend upon our doing or leaving undone a 
thing which seems very small? How few understand that 
all progress depends upon obedience to this law, that the true 
and only power of accumulation, of forming masses — ^whether 
composed of money, water, or men, it is aU alike; a mass is 
an immense centre of motion; but it must be begun , it must be 
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kept up, and the way in which it must be begun and kept up is by 
obedience to the law of particles. Neglect nothing, attend to little 
things ; nations and individuals must thereby accumulate. Also, 
adhere steadily to justice, as an eternal principle of right, in all 
our dealings as a nation and as individuals. By so doing, we obey 
a law of progress that cannot fail us ; we need have no fear of 
our commercial prosperity falling away, or our riches getting less. 
A people who, in all their deeds, seek after righteousness and 
justice, shall live for ever, girt about with an immortality that 
knows no death : life as it should be — a continual effort, upon 
sound economical principles, by mankind to improve their con- 
dition, and raise themselves to a loftier level ; man developing his 
" mind " — that source of immense and immeasurable wealth ; 
using it for what it was given to him — to make of his life the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations. 

We have heard lately of ** retaliation " — that narrow-minded 
cry of the weak and ignorant — and it was with pain that in the 
Ttm^ of June 22, 1881, 1 read a letter by Bonamy Price, arguing 
that ** retaliation, as an act of war, carried out with the sole object 
of bringing the duty-imposing country to its senses by making it 
perceive the injury to trade and the losses which protection 
inflicts, is a wholly different matter. But it is entirely outside 
of political economy. Political economy is a subordinate body of 
knowledge. It makes reports on the subjects which belong to it 
to the statesman. It informs him that all war is a breach of 
political economy, that it destroys wealth, and thereby creates 
poverty. There its function ends. 

" The policy, therefore, of a war of retaliation against foreign 
protection does not lie within the decision of the economist, but 
of the statesman, though the former contributes facts for con- 
sideration. There are many elements in such a question which 
are not economical, and of which the economist is no better 
judge than others. The temper of the nation attacked, its 
relation to other countries, the effects which •assaults on its 
trade in one quarter may have on its commercial position in 
another, the moral effect which the war may have on ita ^^^v^^v 
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the chance of enlightening its mind, are not economical qnestions 
but political. In such a problem all that can be said before- 
hand is, that war is economically wrong, but may be justified by 
reasons which the statesman accoimts valid." 

I have given this extract, as it justifies by a political economist 
a growing thought in the minds of our people, that principle 
must be sacrificed to expediency. ** Free trade is right," 
they say, but they have not the moral courage to act up 
to their convictions. " Free trade," says Bonamy Price, 
in his letter of June 18th, 1881, "that is, the non-imposi- 
tion of duties for the protection of native industry — ^is, in 
principle, absolutely true. No objection to it can be sustained, 
and it is of the highest value for the prosperity of every country." 
** Reciprocity or retaliation — ^that is, the imposition of coimter- 
duties on imports from a country which has enacted protective 
duties solely for the sake of meeting them, blow for blow — ^is a 
mischievous and utterly indefensible violation of free trade." 
This part of Mr. Bonamy Price's letter, to my mind^ is 
unanswerable; it is the most convincing reply to his justifi- 
cation of import duties, like war by the statesman, as an 
act of retaliation. Political economy, if it be a science at 
all, is a science that gives the principles that should guide 
statesmen in their dealings with their own and other countries 
upon all economical subjects. I deny utterly that, under 
any circumstances, statesmen can have reason for " doing 
wrong " if free trade be true, if free trade be the system that is 
of the highest value for the prosperity of every country. If we 
reaUy believe in free trade, let us have faith in the good it does to 
us, enlightening the minds of other nations, so that in time they 
will be compelled to adopt it for their own good. 

It is enough to make one doubt our progress when, a century 
after the death of Adam Smith, a French Chamber of Commerce 
should begin a letter to the Minister of the Department in 1881 
thus : ** The fate and future of our export trade entirely depend on 
treaties." What a waste of time, what an amount of anxious 
BUFpense, there has been over this treaty 1 What a pitiable picture 
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of hiiman weakness, and of the obstinate sorvival of prejudice, 
these negotiations and this agitation for reciprocity and retaliation 
supply! Grave and learned men — " statesmen, so called"-— 
statesmen that are wise enough to improve upon nature's laws, 
according to Mr. Price, comparing the relative cost of this or that 
in the two countries, with the statesmanlike view of handicapping 
the competition ! Any statesman worthy the name would say 
at once, in the most emphatic manner, ** I will be no party to 
this juggling — this obsolete idea of protection — this robbery of 
Peter to pay Paul." All duties are injurious, if human nature 
will not bear direct taxation; it is the duty of our Finance 
Ministers to levy duties for the purpose of revenue, so as to act 
most fairly to all our subjects ; above all, so as to interfere the 
least possible with the natural course of trade — so as not to 
injure a struggling industry ; but, above all, not to " foster arti- 
ficially a manufacture by us that nature has arranged to be better 
and more economically done elsewhere." As to interfering with 
nations in their buying and selling, it is not our province. We 
believe iq the natural laws of " supply and demand." Believing 
this to be a law of nature, we think it best not to interfere, as it will 
be better for all parties to be left alone ; for we cannot improve on 
** nature," and by interfering, we may check or thwart the action 
of a law that has been arranged by the Creator to do the best 
possible for all parties concerned. As to the idea of "conmiercial 
war " by " retaliation," I regret to hear that such a relic of bar- 
barism is entertained ; it would be unjust, it would be unwise, if 
there be any truth in the laws of supply and demand, in political 
economy ; such action, from a spirit of vindictiveness, must recoil 
upon our own heads. The following example from " The Consti- 
tution of Man," by George Combe, will illustrate my precept : — 
** The natural sources of wealth are industry and economy. By 
robbery and murder, men may for a time appropriate wealth 
already produced by then* weaker brethren; but under such 
treatment, the sources of it must soon be exhausted. Producers 
cease to labour and to save, if not to exist, when exposed to 
barbarous rapacity. No human skill, therefor^^ <:»si x^soS^ks. 
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nation permanently rich by neglecting industry and prosecuting 
oonquest and plunder. 

** If the world is constituted on the principle of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments and intellects, the practice of one nation 
seeking riches and power by conquering, devastating, or obstruct- 
ing the prosperity of another, must be essentially futile : being in 
opposition to the moral constitution of creation, it must occasion 
misery while in progress, and can lead only to the impoverish- 
ment and mortification of the people who pursue it. It is 
narrated that Themistocles told the Athenians that he had 
conceived a project which would be of the greatest advantage to 
Athens, but that the profoundest secrecy was necessary to 
insure its success. They desired him to communicate it to 
Aristides, and promised, if he approved, to execute it. Themis- 
tocles took Aristides aside, and told him that he proposed, 
unawares, to bum the ships of the Spartans, then in profound 
peace with the Athenian State, and not expecting an attack ; 
which would very much weaken the Spartan power. Aristides 
reported that nothing could be more advantageous, but nothing 
more unjust, than the project in view. The people refused to 
hear or to execute it. Here the intellect of Aristides appears to 
have viewed the execution of the scheme as beneficial, while his 
sentiment of conscientiousness distinctly denounced it as moraUy 
wrong; and the question is, whether nature is so constituted 
that the intellect can, in any case, possess sufficient data for 
inferring actual benefit from conduct which is disowned and 
denounced by the moral sentiments. It appears to me that it 
cannot. Let us trace the project of Themistocles to its results. 

" The inhabitants of Sparta possessed the faculties of self- 
esteem, combativeness, destructiveness, intellect, benevolence, 
and conscientiousness. The destruction of their ships in times 
of profound peace would have outraged their higher sentiments 
and intellect, and these would have kindled combativeness and 
destructiveness into the most intense activity. The greater the 
injustice of the act, the fiercer would the flame of opposition, 
retaliation, and revenge have glowed ; and not only so, but the 
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more grossly and wantonly the moral sentiments were outraged 
by the act, the higher would have been the class of minds which 
would have instinctively burned with the desire of revenge, and 
the more powerful would they have been, by wealth, intelligence, 
and determination, to inflict it. The Athenians then, by the very 
constitution of nature, would have been assailed by this fearful 
storm of moral indignation and animal resentment, rendered 
doubly terrible by the most virtuous and intelligent being 
converted into the most determined of their opponents. 

** Turning to their own State, again : only those individuals 
among themselves whose intellect and moral sentiment were 
inferior to acquisitiveness and self-esteem, which give rise to 
selfishness and the lust of power, could have cordially approved 
of the deed. The virtuous would have turned from the con- 
templation of it with shame and sorrow, and thus both the 
character and number of the defenders would have been dimi- 
nished in the very ratio of the atrocity of the crime, while 
the power of the assailants, as we have seen, would, by the very 
circumstance, have been proportionally increased. It was im- 
possible, therefore, that permanent advantage to Athens could 
have resulted from such a flagrant act of iniquity ; and the ap- 
parent opposition, in the judgment of Aristides, between the 
justice of the deed and the benefits to be expected from it, arose 
£rom his intellect not being sufficiently profound and compre- 
hensive to grasp the whole springs which the enterprise would 
set in motion, and to trace out the ultimate results. In point 
of fact, there would have been no opposition between the dictates 
of conscientiousness and those of an intellect that could accu- 
rately survey the whole causes and eflfects which the unjust 
enterprise would involve ; and the Athenians, in listening to the 
suggestions of the moral sentiments, actually followed the most 
advantageous course which it was possible for them to pursue. 
The trite observation, that * honesty is the best policy,' thus 
becomes a profound philosophical maxim when traced to its 
foundation in the constitution of human nature." 

It grieves me that mankind still need to be told tlia»t ^\i'5^\» Saw 
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** morally \n'ong can never be politically right.'* NationB cannot 
make any permanent or lasting progress mitil they are wise 
enough to get at '< first principles/' and nnite as one man to 
make their rulers adhere to them ; refusing at all times the 
savage's idea of " retaliation," and when asked for exceptional 
legislation, for principle to be put aside in favour of expediency, 
will see therein an evidence of that 






" Low conning 
Which Nature — ^kind, indulgent parent — ^gava 
To supply the place of wisdom to the knave." 

Let us analyse this idea of retaliation. We are asked to 
shut out goods from Prance and other countries by putting 
on duties, unless France and the other countries admit our 
goods duty free. The exclusion of French goods from England 
would be a loss of profit to the French manufacturers, but — 
and here's the rub — it would be a loss to the English con- 
sumer, from the higher price he would have to pay, when 
he thus, by his *< statesmanlike " action, debars himself from 
nature's remedy, ** competition," and leaves himself at the 
mercy of the home market, which would alone remain open to 
him. This is the action of '< all duties ; " they counteract 
the operation of nature's arrangements to bring prices down to 
the lowest ; they are an artificial impediment put up by selfish 
men to the Creator's liberal supply of good things for all men. 
The action of duties is to enhance prices ; that is to say, to 
limit the use to the privileged few, of that which God, in His 
bounty, intended to reach all. Stripped bare, and viewed in their 
hideous nakedness, protection, reciprocity, retaliation, " fair trade,* 
mean putting a burden upon all consumers, putting a tax upon, 
taking out of the pockets of the majority a something to prop up 
in an artificial and '< unnatural" manner an industry by the mino. 
rity that, left alone, cannot sustcun itself — is not worth, in fact, in 
the open marJcet of tJie world, wlmt it has cost to produce. If this be 
true, it is in defiance of all economic laws, it is in defiance of 
hat any individual can do long without becoming bankrupt. It 

^OWB, thcrefoxe, inevitably th».\. iJ ioSLo^^^L b^ nations, it is 
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equally unwise economically, and should be opposed with heart 
and soul by all patriots and statesmen. 

A nation of free traders can only make a treaty by a sacrifice 
of " principle." We should say to all nations : ** Our ports are 
open ; send your goods here free of all restraints or duties ; we 
think it right that our people should buy all things in the 
cheapest market ; we believe, also, that, if it be to your advan- 
tage, the law of self-interest is so strong in the human mind, 
you will, for your own benefit, 'buy of us such goods as wo 
can produce cheaper than yourselves." A dignified policy, based 
upon a belief in "principle," would do more to make other 
nations follow the free trade policy than the unwise threat of 
** war in trade " by retaliation, or, by ** threatening to tax our- 
selves,'* to punish other people. Other nations may be excused if, in 
their ignorance, they adhere to a policy of which we have seen 
the folly ; but for us to imitate their example, to inflict a burden 
npon ourselves as consumers, for the sole purpose of doing others 
an injury, is very singular and illogical conduct. Others have 
suggested ** bribes," " promises" — bargaining inconsistent with 
our position as a free trade country, degrading us to the level of 
a huckster. There is only one reason for lowering the duties on 
French wines, or any other goods ; we ought to do so because we 
wish to benefit our own people as consumers, as buyers of these 
articles. Let us trust to **God and the right;" believe in 
the reality of free trade, as God's wish and law for our benefit ; 
look facts in the face ; give up all treaties ; reduce and abolish 
duties for our own interest ; cease once for all in the attempt to 
coax, trick, persuade, or threaten our neighbours into a doctrine 
which they will not accept, and which we are practically denying 
by the very means which we are using to make it pass current. 
We are told to look at America — see the vast progress that she 
is making, and, they want us to infer, because of protection. 
Vast as are the strides the United States are making, they 
would be still greater if that progress were helped by "free 
trade," instead of being hindered by " protection." " Wages " 
are higher there, and this, we are told, \a o^Vw^ \si'''' ^^\»^^:5^^, 
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duties." Quite true ; but where is the benefit of 80s. a week 
wages if, owing to the enhanced prices of all commodities through 
the operation of duties, the 30s. will not buy so much as 20s. in the 
country of open ports ? It is not the amoimt of pounds sterling 
yearly that indicates the remimeration of labour, or the interest 
of capital ; it is " what we can buy with the money." Compare 
the position of every class in Great Britain before and since free 
trade ; the conclusion is inevitable ; the progress akin to the 
marvellous. There is no comparison between the pay received 
in real wealth — that is, in the quantity of commodities given to 
each individual in exchange for labour or money — before and 
after free trade. Why, then, does not America follow our example, 
if the benefits be so apparent ? Bead the ** Wealth of Nations;" 
you will find therein a parallel case. It is the old dodge of the 
" large towns imposing taxes upon the country ; " a story varied 
in America by the patriotic language under which the profitable 
business is done. The Eastern States are the main centres of 
intelligence, as well as of manufactures ; it is there that iron is 
worked, that cotton is spun, and that books are written. The 
Western farmer is the credulous recipient of all of them. The 
theory of protection seems, indeed, to be one by which the multitude 
are everywhere to be gulled. It is demonstrably false, but it is not 
the less received and welcomed. The Western farmer hears of 
the growth of large manufacturing centres through shutting out 
the foreigners, and he forgets that the basis is economically 
unsound ; the building would collapse at any moment imless 
upheld by the ** heavy tax" he pays for its support, in the 
higher price of labour, his dress, and his farm implements. 
Protection is a terrible drag to America, a heavy burden to carry ; 
but the truth is that America, with her enormous natural 
advantages, her mines, her unexhausted prairie lands, can afford 
to play tricks with Dame Fortune ; she is so wealthy naturally, 
that her statesmen have not yet succeeded in inventing a system 
that will ruin her. But dissect the articles protected, and you 
will find that there, as hero or elsewhere, the duties have been 
obtained by certain cliques of persons to " protect their own 
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business," and not for the general benefit. Put our " retaliation '* 
to the test ; say, ** You shall have what you ask for ; " we think, 
politically, it may be right to protect the chief sufferers from free 
trade ; we believe the chief sufferers to be the farmers ; we see 
no prospect for that unfortunate class, now or henceforth, to 
compete with America ; we, therefore, wiU reimpose " duties on 
com.*' What would our manufacturers, what would our people, 
say to a law that, to benefit one class — the farmers — made bread 
dearer to all? The same argument applies to duties on any 
article. It is sacrificing the many for the few. It is a false 
position, impolitic as it is selfish, imwise as it is economically 
unsoimd. ** Eetaliation " is repulsive alike to Christians and 
Humanitarians. It sacrifices the larger body to the smaller ; it 
disregards the wider interests of the general commimity, that 
the ** class interests " of the special few may be made supreme. 
The point lies in a nutshell. Is it the wisest policy to legislate 
to protect a special class — a certain body of producers ; or, as 
heretofore, to think of the ** consumer,*' who represents ** every- 
body" ? The question answers itself. The few must be sacrificed 
for the many. The few must use their brains, capital, or labour, 
in some remunerative employment, and not expect the public 
to contribute indirectly to their support. ** But are we to buy, 
and not to sell ? " it is asked. All buying implies selling. We 
still barter goods for goods. A one-sided foreign trade is not 
possible for any nation. If we continue to import, exports will 
naturally follow. Be not imeasy ; let them make what treaties 
they like, impose what duties they please, you may be sure that 
if we consume French or American goods, by some intermediary 
channel, by some road, direct or indirect, we shall proportionately 
send our goods over to France and America. America and 
France, by shutting out English goods, thereby, by their own 
acts, are doing all they can to close the English market to them- 
selves. To export to us, they must buy from us ; if they buy 
from, us, they must export to us. The natural laws of supply 
and demand, of buying and selling, are invariable, as they are 
inevitable, in their operation ; it is oui* ignorance of ** political 
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economy,"- of the divine government of the world, that makes m 
anxious, restless, wilful, and blindly wanting to commit national 
suicide. America may be rich enough to infringe the economic 
laws ; England must continue to be a nation of free traders, 
from necessity, if not from conviction ; by free trade alone can W6 
exist as a people, as a nation. 

** By different roads," Montaigne wrote, ** we arrive at the same 
end." It is so ; and the roads will vary with the age one lives in. 
But still, the essential qualities in all ages are the same : self- 
reliant, courageous, independent ; ready for any employment, and 
ashamed of none ; and withal, brave, sensitive, and sympathetic ; 
content with the world as it is, recognizing that there are, must be, 
changes in most things human ; seeing the necessity of the 
high tides and the low tides of prosperity to keep us fresh (the 
viccisitudes of life keep us from letting things get stagnant). 
Yet, ever prudent, aware that with the many " life is made up of 
meeting bills drawn on the future by the improvidence of youth," 
they have been taught too late that " the consequences of our 
own actions are what men call fate ; they accompany us like our 
shadows." With health, life should be a pleasure to us — ^is to 
those with no sad memories of past faults, no anxieties as to the 
retribution in the future for their follies. 

Have faith in your fellows. It is a sad thing to own that we 
have been Christians for nearly two thousand years, and yet the 
majority will say, ** That man is a fool who trusts another man." 
It seems odd, if we have been Christiam, that such should be what 
men call the ** wisdom of experience " in this complex game of 
life — a game in which to play to win needs a foresight, special 
knowledge, aptitude to do and say the right thing at the right 
time — so to act as to be prepared for the turn of the tide at any 
moment; a great game, if played consistently and honestly, 
with calm judgment and faith in right principles, against the 
subtleties of cunning greed, or the reckless enthusiasm or panio 
of ignorance ; a game that needs many qualities, and, having 
these, a steady watchfulness and attention to the smallest cloud 
as it appears on the horizon. 
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FREEDOM OP TRADE. 

" The acquisition of property, the accumulation of capital, is already in 
the power of the better-paid working class ; and legislation has but few 
further facilities to give, or obstacles to remove. Their savings are now so 
large that only soberer habits and sounder sense are needed to make them 
independent capitalists in less than half a lifetime." — W. E. Gkeq. 

'* Although men are accused of not knowing their own weakness, 
yet perhaps as few know their own strength. It is in men as in soils, 
where sometimes there is a vein of gold which the owner knows not of." — 
Swift. 

In ancient tiu).es it was usual to attempt to regulate the profits 
of merchants and other dealers by rating the price both of pro- 
visions and other goods, but it has been reserved to the nineteenth 
century for legislation to attempt to regulate the price of land. 
Land, it is argued, is an exceptional thing, and realizes a *' mono- 
poly '* price. Its quantity is fixed. We cannot increase it, but 
we can, by skill and capital, make it more valuable and more 
productive. The price of any commodity depends to a great 
extent upon its cost, but the price paid to the landlord for his 
land does not depend upon what he has spent upon it. Quite 
true, but still not quite true. A, when he takes the land or house at 
a certain rent and on certain conditions, contracts with B that 
if the latter will let him have the use of house or land for so 
long, for so much per year, he will restore the same to him at the 
end of the time. It seems hard that the farmer who has, during 
the time of his holding a farm, by his labour, skill, and capital, 
greatly added to the value thereof, shall be compelled to pay to the 
landlord a large sum for a renewed use of the land he has himself 
improved. But there is the fact : he has made a bargain, and ii\ 
morally bound, and therefore should be made legally, to keep it. 
If the conditions are hard or unbearable, they are in accordance 
with nature's laws. The landlord has a something to sell or let ; 
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be lets on certain terms ; the property may be deteriorated ; the 
farmer may become bankrapt, or, on the other hand, he may, by 
labour, skill, and judicious outlay, greatly improve its value ; and, 
undoubtedly, he should have the right to sell at a £eur valuation 
to his landlord all such substantial improvements as, made by 
him, render the property much more valuable to the landlord or 
his incoming tenant than it was when he took it. The same 
argument applies to warehouses and houses, A man takes a 
place to carry on his business, and spends a sum of money 
thereon ; if, at the end of his lease, the shop or house has become 
of increased value through such outlay by him, he is morally, 
and should be legally, entitled to receive from the landlord each 
compensation as will recoup him his outlay, equivalent to such 
increase as the landlord will receive from the incoming solely 
through the outlay of the outgoing tenant. But if, when the 
farmer or shopkeeper took the land or shop, the rent of the 
neighbourhood was low, and by the end of the lease the rent of 
the land or of the house had for various reasons greatly improved, 
then, the increased value being a something that relates to the 
land or house, a hidden value that has come out in the process 
of time, such increased value is due morally to the landlord, and 
should be legally secured to him. 

We hear of exorbitant rents, of the tyranny of landlords, as if 
they were usurers ; but the price of houses or land must always 
bear a relation to what it will pay shopkeepers or fEumers to give 
for the use of it. Eent enters into the composition of the price 
of commodities in a different way from wages and profits. The 
remuneration of labour and distribution must be 'sufficient to 
enable both to live out of what they do, and is added to the price 
paid by the consumer ; and the wages and profit will vary as the 
price of the article made or sold is high or low, and that depends 
upon its supply in proportion to the demand for it. High or low 
wages and profits are the causes of high or low prices ; high or low 
rent is the effect of it. It is because high or low wages and profits 
must be paid in order to produce and distribute a commodity to 
the consumer, that its price is high or low ; but it is because its 
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price is high or low, a great deal more, or very Httle more, or 
no more, than what is sufficient to pay those wages and profits, 
that it affords a high rent, a low rent, or no rent at all. When 
farmers have a bad season, the majority of the large landowners 
make a reduction, varying from 10 to 50 per cent. It is wise 
to do so, or the tenants would become bankrupt, and the farm 
be empty, and at such times would have to be re-let at much 
lower rents. As a rule, a householder, in getting a lease, con- 
siders he has got a something of value ; and few lease-holders 
are prepared to part with their leases without a premium; 
and, in the majority of cases, money is made by the lease; 
in fact, an old tenant will get a renewal upon easy terms, 
then sell it to advantage at its market value. Practically, 
it comes to this: does the capital invested in land or houses 
bear, collectively, a larger rate of interest for the money so 
invested than other investments with similar liabihties ? And 
the question, both as regards houses and lands, must be answered 
in the negative; the price will vary according to the market 
Talne of money. Any law that attempts to impose upon land- 
lords the obhgation of accepting what is termed a judicial or 
fiur rent, is a recurrence to a principle of legislation which has 
oflen before been tried, and has as often failed. Our ancestors 
thought that the rates of wages and the prices of most com- 
modities ought to be regulated by law, and passed various Acts 
of Parliament for that purpose, but always in vain ; still, this 
delnsive idea held its own until our own times. After the fall of 
the ancient monarchy, the Eevolutionary Government of France 
sought to relieve the people of Paris from the distress caused by 
the high-priced food by passing what was called the '' Law of 
the Maximum " — that is, a law forbidding dealers in provisions, 
Tixider penalty of death, from asking more than certain prescribed 
prices for what they sold. Similar attempts to regulate prices 
by law have been made in other countries, and invariably with 
the same result of failure. This law also, in spite of the terrors of 
the guillotine, was ineffectual. It must be so. You may say, ** An 
article shall be sold at a certain price," but ^ou o.^-mi^Nk ^q\x£^^^ 
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trader to buy, to sell again, any article that will not pay the profit 
necessary to pay expenses of distribution. You may say, " You 
shall not have more than so much for an article," but you cannot, 
by all the laws in the world, draw that article to your market if 
the price you are prepared to give is less than it will realize in 
other markets. You will see that this mistaken policy of inter- 
ference with the natural laws of supply and demand aggravates 
the evil it is sought to remedy. Price depends on supply, yet 
you pass a law that practically prohibits supjyly, and enhances 
artificially the price of the very article you are so anxious to 
reduce. Contrast this with nature's law. There is a deficiency 
of supply, no matter whether it be labour, gold, food ; prices rise. 
This is nature's remedy for the disease : the higher price in the 
market when an article is scarce (if foohsh men do not interfere) 
attracts larger suppHes, and, by restoring the balance between 
the supply and demand, lowers the price. It would almost seem 
as if experience will never make men wise. It is surprising that, 
though this idea has been so thoroughly sifted, and the principle of 
protection abandoned by those who formerly upheld it, and though 
for so many years this interference by law with prices has been 
condemned not only by all good writers on political afibirs, but 
by the practice of the wisest statesmen ; though in this country 
there had seemed till lately an unanimous consent, if not amongst 
the people, at least among poUticians, or all those who have the 
slightest pretence to be called statesmen, as to the folly of such 
legislation, — yet in 1881 we are asked by a " Liberal " Premier, 
by a poHtical economist, to set all these lessons of experience at 
naught, and once more begin the hopeless task of regulating the 
price of land in Ireland by law. 

Wo are told with that plausible sophistry that may deceive the 
speaker and many of his Hsteners, that this interference is only 
to be for Ireland — that it is " exceptional " legislation — ^because 
there is great distress amongst the Irish people, as a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of certain districts depend for 
their living altogether on the cultivation of the land, which, 
/ MeJd as it is and managed as it is, too often only yields them a 
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precaiious and miserable existence. The picture is, no doubt, a 
true one, and every effort should be made to remedy the evil ; 
but the first step towards this ameHoration is plainly to tell the 
people that " it is in vain to look to legislation for an improve- 
ment in their condition,'* which can only be won by their own 
exertions, and by increased and better directed industry. In 
the wild western districts, where the distress of the peasants 
is the greatest, it is not caused by their having to pay excessive 
rents, for rents are not high, and forms but a trifling part of the 
cost of living to the tenants ; their poverty and wretchedness 
arise from the fact that they cling to patches of land which 
would be too small to support them in decent comfort even if 
they were well cultivated, instead of being cultivated in a man- 
ner which fills strangers with amazement at the ignorance, 
carelessness, and improvidence it displays. The only remedy 
for an amelioration in the condition of- the Irish people is, 
improved habits, the exertion of increased and hettei* directed 
industry, steady, persistent application in the right way, instead 
of a dogged, sullen, discontented adherence to the wrong. The 
only cure for their misery is the gradual consolidation of farms, 
with improved cultivation, and the diversion of the labour of a 
part of the population from the land they mismanage to other 
employments, either in their own districts or elsewhere. Mr, 
Gladstone stopped this healthy process by the Land Act of 1870, 
in the delusive hope of averting sufFering ; the condition of the 
occupier of land, not only in the west, but in other parts of 
Ireland, having been rendered worse by the operation of this 
Act. Instead of being warned by the failure of his departure 
from sound principles of legislation, during the last ten years, 
in 1881 he proposes to make another invasion of the rights of 
property, and depart still further from sound economic laws. 
For it is impossible to show, with all Mr. Gladstone's subtle 
power of casuistry, that there is the slightest difference in 
pnnciple between a law to regulate the price of land and one to 
determine the price of labour, money, or -^xoN\'^\cy£i's». '^^^ae* ^^ 
JB a revival of " ju'ofcection ; " its aim \a \>o ^\\Y^^ ^^ "^ 
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means help to certain persons, to encourage them to continue 
in their " unprofitable " pursuits, by conferring special advan- 
tages ; not taken from all consimiers, but from a certain class — 
capitalists and landowners. It seems incredible that a '' Liberal 
statesman," — being appealed to by a body of traders who find 
their business a hopelessly losing one, because there are more 
engaged in it than can live and thrive by itj and which can never 
support the number in tolerable comfort, — instead of using his 
common sense, and advising or helping them by emigration to 
gradually withdraw therefrom until the supply is equal with 
the demand, should be unwise enough, with the experience of 
the past to guide him, to step in and positively encourage them 
to persevere in their struggle to exist under the present system 
by estabHshing artificial regulations to secure to them the 
occupation of land at less than its market value. The Act is 
unsound in principle ; it must fail. It estabhshes a tribunal with 
uncontrolled powers to deal with the landlord's property. Its 
effect will be to force a depreciation of such property, to reduce 
its value, to the loss and wrong of the present owners. The 
English Government has no more power to fix a price for land 
than the Eevolutionary Government had, in a still greater need, 
to fix the price of food. There are only two methods open to 
statesmen or others to affect the price of any commodity — 
** increase the supply of, or lessen the demand for, it." If you 
can legislate in obedience to either of these laws, you might do 
good ; to legislate in opposition to them, you must do harm. It 
is " cruel kindness " to keep men in a false position. It may not 
be so popular, but the patriotic statesman — nay, the ** Christian 
man " — wiU face the evil, teU the Irish the truth : they must be 
more industrious, be more skilful in their management of the 
land, see that it is useless trying to get two loaves where only 
one can be had, and so go elsewhere and get the other ; recog- 
nize, as honest men, that they are tenants, not landlords — " bor- 
rowers," bound, as honest men, to pay for the use of, or to return, 
wh^y^ been lent ; think of the rights of others, instead of 
j^^^^Bhr dreaming of their own ; if they have a ^\Tong which 
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needs to be righted, appeal to the law, as only savages take the 
law into their own hands, and only the most degraded of 
savages commit the cowardly act of assassination. If you will 
satisfy the animal instincts and fight, meet your man like a 
brave heart, not stab him in the dark, like a cowardly cur. 
Whilst blaming the people, one feels pity for them ; their train- 
ing, and the influence of priest and agitator, are the cause of 
conduct that seem? almost incredible. But for responsible 
statesmen there is no excuse. Mr. Gladstone may sneer at men 
like Mr. Bonamy Price for applying ** in all their unmitigated 
authority the principles of abstract political economy to the 
people and circumstances of Ireland, exactly as if he had been 
proposing to legislate for the inhabitants of Saturn or Jupiter." 
And why not ? If Mr. Gladstone is worthy of his position, he 
will remember that " the principles of political economy," which 
he treats so contemptuously, are only the conclusions drawn from 
observation and experience as to what are the laws which, by 
the appointment of " Divine wisdom," regulate all human society 
— ^laws which in their action even Mr. Gladstone is powerless 
to alter in the least. The reasons assigned for interfering with 
the freedom of trade or contract with regard to land iiji Ireland 
are the very same as those given by the Eevolutionary Govern- 
ment of France in favour of the Law of Maximum. In both cases 
it has been asserted that the urgent necessities of those in want 
of provisions or land deprive them of all power of resisting the 
exactions of the persons in possession of these things, and that, 
therefore, the authority of the State must be exerted to prevent 
such exactions and forbid the demand of extravagant prices for 
food, or of extravagant rents for land. The Law of Maximum 
failed because it could do nothing to increase the supply of 
provisions in Paris ; and while this continued to be insvffidentt 
the competition of consumers for what was available was too 
strong to be restrained, and aU sorts of devices were found for 
evading the law. So it will be with regard to the law which is 
to forbid landlords from asking more than a fair rent for 
land. The law can neither increase the number of U2 
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diminish that of the candidates for those there are. How is it, 
then, to diminish that *' land-hunger" which causes the desire to 
obtain farms even at higher rents than tenants can pay and live 
with decent comfort ? While this demand continues out of pro- 
portion to the supply, the law may prevent the " landlord " from 
getting more than a certain rent, but it is powerless to stop the 
cultivators of the soil from having to pay for their farms to 
some one, in some shape or other, what competition will make 
them worth. To try and stop the operation of the " economic 
laws ' is unwise. Their truth has been established by the con- 
current judgment of the greatest thinkers of modem times. 
History tells us plainly that they have never yet been broken with 
impunity by any nation, and that when measures contravening 
them have been adopted, in the vain hope of thus escaping from 
some difficulty which there has not been courage enough re- 
solutely to face, it has invariably been foimd that, in the end, 
such measures have only aggravated the evils they were meant 
to mitigate. 

Capital may be employed in four ways : in procuring the home- 
made produce or raw material annually required for the use and 
consumption of society; in manufacturing and preparing that 
home produce and raw material for use and consumption ; in 
importing or exporting produce, raw material, or manufactured 
goods, from the places where they abound, and are cheapest, to 
those places where they are wanted; in warehousing and dis- 
tributing in such small portions as suit the occasional demands 
of those who want them. Each of these methods of employing 
capital is essentially necessary either to the existence or exten- 
sion of the other three, or to the general convenience of civilized 
society. Unless capital was employed in furnishing rude 
produce and raw material, neither manufactures nor trade of 
any kind could exist ; unless a capital was employed in manu- 
facturing raw material, that requires a good deal of preparation 
before it can be fit for use and consumption, it could not be 
^oduced; unless a capital was employed in importing and 
ing either the raw material or manufactui-ed produce 
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from the places where it abounds to those where it is wanted, 
no more of either could be produced than was necessary for 
the consumption of the neighbourhood. The capital of the 
merchant is used in exchanging the surplus produce of one place 
for that of another, and thus he encourages the industry and 
increases the enjoyments of both. Freedom of trade is essential 
for the world to derive the benefit of capital employed by this 
class, and nature trusts to the desire of acquisition of this class 
to search out and find markets for the goods that each nation 
makes the cheapest, or makes or has (as in the case of wheat, 
&c.) more than is required. This class are the men who are said 
by nature's law to " buy in the cheapest, and sell in the dearest 
markets," — a remark often sneered at, but full of wisdom — an 
edict of the ** Divine Economist," who trusts to the instincts 
implanted in man, and who made those instincts so admirably 
adapted for his use — ^latent power ready, as " necessity " arose, 
to be developed for his help. To buy in the cheapest, this 
means that this class of capitalists are always on the look-out 
to buy and export or import the ** cheapest goods in every 
market of the world ; " and that means not only gratifying the 
selfish desire of buying an article at its lowest price, but, to my 
mind, this instinct was intended by the Creator to ** relieve those 
markets where there was an abundance " — that is, where it will 
be naturally the cheapest, unless man interferes with his foolish 
law of protection to native industry — the most unwise, as the 
most selfish and unnatural doctrine that man ever enunciated, 
utterly opposed to the Divine will, as it is to man's benefit. The 
instinct that leads to the buying in the cheapest, naturally 
causes the desire to find the *' dearest market to sell in ; " and 
herein we see the same wonderful wisdom displayed by the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. The dearest market for 
an article is the market where an article is tvanted, where there 
is a supply imequal to the demand for it. And so you see, in 
this simple way, the natural laws are so beautifully arranged, 
that, if not interfered with, man is prompted, for his own benefit, 
to search out those places where there is an excess of a com- 
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modity, and have it taken to another place where there is a 
deficiency thereof. If men would but think on the " supply and 
demand " idea, would but rise equal to its grand lesson, would 
see in it what is so clearly to be seen, that, in studying ** the 
good of all" we are taking the surest means of securing the " best 
for each,*' how different this world would be I Instead of doing 
this, we find man trying to oppose nature, and we at once descend 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. The sumptuary law of the 
third year of Edward IV. states that the King " hath ordained 
and stablished that no yeoman, nor none other person under 
the same degree, from the said Feast of St. Peter, called ad 
Vincula, which shaU be in the year of our Lord mcccclxv., shall 
use, nor wear in array for his body, any bolsters, nor stuflBng of 
wool, cotton, nor cadas, nor any other stuffing in his doublet, 
but only lining, according to the same, upon pain to forfeit to 
the King's use, for every such default, 6s. 8d.*' Of course it 
will be said, " This is a long time ago ; *' but, as recent as the 
reign of George I,, an effort was made to foster the manufacture 
of metal buttons by providing (4 Geo. I., c. 7) "that no person 
shaU make, sell, or set upon any clothes or wearing garments 
whatsoever, any buttons made of cloth, serge, drugget, frieze, 
camblet, or any other stuff of which clothes or wearing garments 
are made, or any buttons made of wood only and turned, in 
imitation of other buttons, on pain of forfeiting 40s. per dozen 
for aU such buttons." This was supplemented, three years later, 
by provisions that " no tailor shall set on any buttons or button- 
holes of serge, drugget, &c., under penalty of 40s. for every dozen 
of buttons or button-holes so made or set on. No person shall 
use or wear on any clothes, garments, or apparel whatsoever, 
except velvet, any buttons or button-holes made of or bound with 
cloth, &c., on penalty of forfeiting 40s. per dozen." 

The wonderful progress of the last fifty years is due to man 
getting at last *' freedom to use his brains," " freedom to think," 
'* freedom to speak his thoughts ; " and we have, bit by bit, put 
aside the duties and restrictions on commodities. Yet, spite of 
what free trade has done for us, so little do men that ought to 
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know better, understand economic science, the nation no sooner 
suffers a defeat in the world's battles, and the depression has only 
to last a little longer than heretofore, than we have this and 
that interest asking the Legislature to again exert its baneful 
influence, and restore protection under some other name. A 
manufacturer said to me, ** Years ago we did not mind tariffs ; 
we were able to make goods so much cheaper than others, that 
we laughed at their efforts to shut us out ; but now things are 
different ; other nations are making what we had for so many 
years the exclusive sale of ; England is not now indispensable 
to the rest of the world." To speak plainly, the fact is, that we 
have not progressed so rapidly as others; we have now rivals 
worthy of our steel. We are being warned by Nature, in her 
unmistakable but really kind method, that, to hold our own, 
we mast keep ** ever in advance " of our opponents. We were 
in advance ; how is it we have gone behind ? This is the 
problem to solve. That we have not advanced ** mentally" 
is evident by the fact that, instead of looking "forward," 
we are looking " backward.*' Instead of iarying to remove 
the monopolies and restrictions of the past that still remain, 
instead of relying on the value of their work, they ask, like 
weaklings, for ** protection" from the Government, willing to 
sell the "freedom to trade" so hardly won by their ances- 
tors if they can but get their mess of pottage more easily. It 
looks bad for our future progress, makes one blush with shame 
to think that the merchants of Bradford and Lancashire do not 
know better. They have suffered, like the rest of the kingdom, 
but to attribute their sufferings to " hostile tariffs " is absurd, 
because they have had great prosperity under the same tariffs ; 
therefore, the ** tariff" is not the cause of the depression. 

It is surprising that the Americans, so " cute " as they are, 
should protect home productions by high duties, which mean a 
nation's voluntarily paying more for **home productions " than 
they can get foreign manufactures for. The reply is, * They want 
the manufactures to take root; at home." But a trade that is 
unnaturally fostered, protected against competition by hi^k 
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duties, must decline and decay directly those duties are re- 
moved. They are a violation of nature's laws. Mr. Bright 
might have replied more courteously to his Bradford corres- 
pondent (April, 1881) ; but he was right in telling him plainly 
that ** if protection is needful and good, stirely at this momem 
it is needful for our farming class, and yet who dares to 
propose another sliding scale, or a fixed duty on the import of 
foreign com ?" If the principle of protection be correct, it must 
be right with com, as with other things. We know it is Wrong by 
com ; it is, therefore, wrong with all other commodities. Mr. 
Bright thinks ** the remedy will come with more sunshine and 
better yield from the land." No doubt it will be' a great help to 
us, a return to good harvests ; but his other advice pleases me 
better, when he says, " Bradford must be watchful and patient, to 
look out for new markets or new products for her looms, and to 
endure a temporary reverse, to be followed, I trust at no remote 
period, by a revival of prosperity." Manufacturers forget that 
the past teaches them that there must be depression after in- 
flation. Trade is jexceedingly good for a few years, and to meet 
this rapid increase, as if it was going to last for ever, large 
manufactories and warehouses are erected to meet the demand ; 
and in a very short time the supply far exceeds the demand, and 
the ruin of some engaged in the trade of a district is inevitable. 
But it is useless grimibling ; or, as if we lived in the fifteenth 
century, asking royal personages to wear a certain article to 
cause a demand ; or estimating a man's patriotism by his 
wearing articles of home production. Such conduct is trivial, 
childish; face the position like men; adapt yourselves to 
the altered circumstances : some goods are in demand, if 
others are not ; make those ; or see, during the period of depres- 
sion, if you can improve upon, or produce cheaper, what you are 
in the habit of making ; get rid of any old, and replace with the 
newest and best machinery to be had. To keep our trade, to 
increase our trade, we must either develop new resources, or 
improve upon what we already make. To insure the latter, 
we want the best technical teaching it is possible to have in every 
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school thronghout Great Britain, but especially plenty of schools in 
every manufacturing district, that will thoroughly teach all that 
is known of the particular trade or manufacture of each special 
district. The long depression is a warning not only for Bradford, 
but the entire manufacturing body of Great Britain. It says, 
as plainly as if written on the wall, " Keep awake ; the world is 
not asleep." Treat the world as a shopkeeper has to think of his 
customers ; be alwieiys thinking of ** new products;" improve upon, 
or cheapen, what you produce ; expect to lose old customers — be, 
therefore, always on the look-out for new markets. This is the 
natural law to keep all men equal to the times they live in — to 
progress, or be beaten. If it were not for times of depression, men 
would be content to jog on, and make no step forward. We have 
done weU, think we are firmly established ; almost get to think 
the world (that is, our world) cannot do without us ; we take things 
easier ; for a time things go on as heretofore. My own experience 
is, that customers do not like leaving a place unless compelled ; 
but, one by one, they fall away, if they fail to get the same 
novelty, variety, or value of you that can be had from 
others. If we have let indolence and self-esteem get the 
better of our judgment, we fail, and others more worthy take 
our place. If the slap in the face has its intended effect, it 
startles us, shows us where we have been wrong ; we solicit back 
respectfully those we have turned away, and, by being equal to the 
times, we recover our footing, and are saved. Nature is kind ; if 
we choose to think her cruel, and succumb, content with blaming 
circumstances, it is our fault, not hers. Besides, it is a necessary 
law, compelling men, the prudent ones, to retire when they see 
they are not in accord with the times ; that younger men are 
pushing them out. And it is wise and kind of Nature to arrange 
her laws so that younger men have a chance of coming to the 
front. Life is like cricket ; we cannot always expect to have the 
bat in our hand. 

Eetail traders are of great service, as, unless capital was em- 
ployed in collecting and dividing either the raw material or 
manufactured produce into such small quantities as will suit the 
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power of purchase of the smaller buyer, every one would be 
obliged to purchase a greater quantity of goods than his imme- 
diate needs required. If there was no such trader as a butcher, 
every man would be obliged to purchase, either by himself or 
in conjunction with others, a whole ox or a whole sheep at a 
time. By co-operation it is possible to buy wholesale, and divide 
the bulk into the small quantities needed ; but, economically, it 
seems wiser to leave it to the trader to secure, with his special 
knowledge, the best value to be had, and trust to his intelligence, 
if you pay him ready money, to charge you the lowest profit that 
will pay him for his capital and services. Eetail trading must 
come to this ; and it is only right it should. Prices have been 
absurdly high, owing to credit and too large a number of small 
traders, who, doing a very small turn-over, wanted a larger profit 
to pay their expenses than their services to the community were 
worth. The excess in the number of traders, it is argued, can 
only hurt themselves ; the public will benefit by the ** greater 
competition." But small buyers buy dearer than large ones, and 
two small traders must have a larger profit on their limited and 
divided turn-over than if that turn-over were done by one trader. 
I am referring to those small businesses that barely give a living 
to the trader. Like the labourer, he must Hve, and he charges 
such a profit as will keep him; and this profit is larger owing 
to the smallness of his business. The retailer is compelled to 
have such a profit as will replace his capital and maintain him, 
or he cannot continue his business. The same applies to the 
capital of the exporter and importer, and the manufacturer. 
They are all necessary to the welfare of society, and should be 
paid for the respective services they render. One is dependent 
upon the other, and a deal of labour is indirectly put in motion 
by their united services — ^more especially in the transporting 
of goods from country to country, from place to place, — the men 
that collect the material to make ships, the men who make the 
ships, the men employed in the ships ; the same with railways, 
and the immense industrial staff employed therein, and the car- 
men, stablemen, &c., — all employed in carrying the goods from 
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place to place that the wholesale or retail merchant has bought 
and is engaged in distributing. All these labourers have to be 
paid, and the cost of the labour is added to the price of the 
goods ; so it is said that *'the consumer ultimately, as he is the 
last buyer, pays all charges and all profits and taxes." As all 
consume J you will perceive the importance of " free trade," — no 
impediment or artificial system to enhance the cost to the con- 
sumer of what he must, to live, consume. The false economy of 
" taxing commodities " is at once apparent. The revenue of a 
State based upon protective duties is only an ** indirect" method, 
the most costly process ever thought of, to tax consumers. All 
revenue by indirect taxation comes out of the pockets of con- 
sumers ; the people who have exported the goods do not pay it ; 
their price is calculated to pay them profit on their capital and 
labour. The duties are added to the cost by the ** importer," and 
are paid, " every penny of them " (with a profit on the extra 
capital necessary to the merchant to pay this additional cost), by 
the last buyer, the consumer. Another fallacy is the supposition 
that it is necessary to bear these heavy burdens to "protect 
native industry" — ^that the particular industry would not stand 
unless this artificial prop supported it. Well, let it fall ; what is 
the use of spending 10s. to njake an article you can buy for 5s. ? 
Besides, you do not accomplish your object. You may pursue 
this or that particular branch of trade, but you do not thereby 
(idd to the given annual produce one penny; on the contrary, 
you lessen the annual productive power. For there is no escape 
from the inexorable law that the more a country exports, the 
mG0:e in the same proportion it must import ; or, for my own 
argument, we will put it different, that a nation that, by its 
laws, shuts out a number of articles from being imported, by its 
own act debars itself from a corresponding amount of ** export 
trade " that must inevitably follow the importation from other 
countries, if nature's laws were left free to operate. Yet we are 
asked to revert to this suicidal policy, when our food-supply and 
raw material, coming in free, is essential to our very existence, as 
our export trade depends upon the large amount we import, 
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would bear a larger proportion tlian it does, only that, Laving such 
large sums invested all over the world, a great quantity of the 
imports represents the interest paid to us for capital thus invested 
abroad. There is no necessity to argue the point, as we have 
the facts of experience to guide us, "that balances due by one 
country to another are paid, directly or indirectly, by com- 
modities, and not in specie, unless occasionally and to an insig- 
nificant extent." Therefore, if America, Germany, France, or any 
other country, shuts out English goods by their prohibitive duties, 
they thereby " prevent England from taking in return so much 
of their goods in exchange." So protection not only inflicts a 
heavy tax upon all consumers — ^that is, the entire population of the 
protected country — ^but it prevents the country from effecting 
large sales to the country so shut out from being customers. 
How true it is, you cannot infringe nature's laws with impunity ! 
Ponder this well, all you who ask for protection : ** For every bale 
of goods you shut out by your high duties, you deprive your own 
people of the chance of selling a bale of equal value in exchange," 
as for every export of goods that is not sent to pay a 
previous debt, there must be, there is, an import of goods to 
the same amount ; and, vice versa, for every import of goods that 
is not received in liquidation of a previous debt, there must be an 
export of goods to the same amount. Therefore, you will per- 
ceive that all artificial limitation of imports by high duties, &c., 
necessarily limits exports to the same extent, and thereby cur- 
tails foreign trade, and by displacing labour and capital from 
productive into unproductive channels of employment, lessens 
the yearly accumulation of the nation, stops the growth of capi- 
tal — the ** blood and hfe of a commercial nation," and necessary 
to give employment to labour — ^lessens the productive power of 
the country, and inflicts a heavy burden upon each and every 
consumer. 

Free trade is natural, protection is cruel and unnatural. For 
the peace and prosperity of the world, it is necessary that the 
nations trade together ; for the people of every nation to enjoy 
the best that the world in its entirety offers, it is necessary that 
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the economic laws be followed by each in *' production and dis- 
tribution." Free trade opens all ports, welcomes from every land 
what it has to spare, and gives in exchange what it has an excess 
of. Free trade means "peace and plenty" for all men, ^*each 
part of the world fully occupied in supplying to the other parts 
what they are in need of, and taking in exchange what it is 
short of. It makes of the world one market, free and open to 
receive the products of each and all," — all wisely engaged in 
producing what nature has enabled them to produce the most 
'efficiently and economically, and exchanging the surplus of each 
with one another. It may seem a dream, but to me, on obedi- 
ence to this ** economical " law rests the salvation of the race ; 
the misery, jealousy, antagonism, supplanted by plenty, mutual 
emulation ; each trying to do his best, happy in what he is doing, 
as it would be natural and satisfactory ; one and all throughout 
the world engaged in producing and distributing in the manner 
most conducive to the prosperity and happiness of all. Will this 
ideal picture ever be realized ? I hope so. The first step is to 
have a knowledge of our subject. My object has been to bring 

political economy" before the masses, and, in a readable, 
understandable manner, give them the results of my study of 
Smith's "Wealth of Nations," Mill's "Political Economy," 
Jevons' " Political Economy," Fawcett's " Political Economy," 
Mrs. Fawcett's " Economy for Beginners," " The Economy of 
Capital," by Patterson, " Free Trade and English Commerce," 
by Mongredien, " The Anatomy of Wealth," by Constable, 
" Twenty Years' Financial Policy," by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
" Balance-sheet of the World," by Mulhall, " The Way to 
Fortune," " Thrift," by Smiles, articles in the Nineteenth Century^ 
Contemporary Review , &c., &c. 

It is surprising how many intelligent men shake their heads 
when they see a steadily increasing difference in the amount of 
imports against exports ; and if such men do not understand 
the very A B C of political economy, how can the mass of the 
people be expected to ? Unfortunately, the working class have 
a dislike to political economy, and regard it as an enemy ; whereas, 
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if they understand it, if my explanation has been clear enough, 
every one, the working class above all, will see that their future 
existence depends upon a more general knowledge and ob- 
servance of the economical laws of nature. As regards excess of 
imports over exports, Mr. Mongredien puts the case very plainly : 
"In whatever way we obtain the possession and use of this 
immense mass of commodities over and above what we send 
away, it is certain that the amount is not a debt owing by us. 
In fact, it is just the contrary ; it is sent to us in satisfaction of 
debts owing to us for interest and dividends on money lent to, 
and invested in, foreign countries. All wealthy nations which 
have lent money to other countries must, of necessity, import 
more than they export, since the annual income which tiiey 
derive &om those countries is paid to them in goods. In the 
same way, the poorer nations who have borrowed money fix)m 
other countries must, of necessity, export more than they im- 
port, since it is in goods that they pay the yearly interest on 
the money they owe. In the end, the comparative wealth or 
poverty of nations may be pretty fairly deduced from the amount 
by which their imports or exports are permanently in excess of 
each other. That amount which a nation exports without 
receiving a return for it in imports, goes to pay a debt that it 
owes. That amount which a nation imports without sending 
out a return for it in exports, constitutes the payment of a debt 
owing to it. Consequently, instead of a persistent excess of 
exports being a matter of pride, it is a proclamation of indebted- 
ness to other countries ; and, on the other hand, to view with 
regret the increased excess of imports over exports, is to view 
with regret the increase of national income arising from foreign 
investments." 

It cannot be repeated too often, because it is at the very root 
of the question, that to restrict imports is (by the inexorable 
law of logical sequence) to restrict exports to the same extent, 
and therefore, to that extent, laws or duties that check the 
import trade restrict also the export trade. The delusion 
of wishing to sell without buying with the foreign trade, 
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is like that of " money " being essential to, and the cause of, 
the home trade. Money is but the medium; goods buy 
goods. You must hare, or have had, goods to sell before you 
can get its representative, money, to buy with ; but the extent of 
the buying and selling depends on the quantity of goods, and 
not on the quantity of money. K you want to get money, 
produce goods ; if you want to increase your sales abroad, buy 
more from abroad. You must import to export, and you cannot 
curtail the former without curtaihng to just the same extent 
the latter. Yet it has been proposed to enlarge our foreign 
trade by the following curious process. We are asked to try 
and make foreign countries take more of our goods by threat- 
ening that, if they do not, we will take less of theirs. K they 
yield to the pressure, we may increase our foreign trade ; but if 
they do not, we most certainly shall diminish it, because by 
diminishing our imports, we shall diminish our exports also ; 
for, if we carry out our threat of importing less, it necessitates 
our exporting less to the same extent. Here is the absurdity of 
reciprocity: it means that we shall enter into a formal inter- 
national engagement to lop off a portion of om' foreign trade, 
and in various other ways, to do ourselves a serious injury, 
unless other people agree to alter their fiscal policy. A reduc- 
tion of imports of £10,000,000 yearly means a corresponding 
reduction of exports, to the same amount, and is equivalent to 
a diminution of our foreign trade to the extent of £20,000,000, 
and the profits thereon to om* importing and exporting mer- 
chants, shipowners, &c. ; and as nine-tenths of what we import 
consists of food and raw material, it means a serious rise in the 
price of nearly all articles to the consumer. Yet this is asked 
for by free traders ; and free trade teaches that it is unwise, that 
it curtails their own power of exportation to the extent to which 
they limit their power of importation. How, then, can they 
consistently ask us to adopt a policy that, by that very act of 
shutting out our neighbours' goods, prevents ours from going 
out to the same extent ? 

The principle of free trade is true or untrue ; if true, we are 
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wise in adhering rigidly to it. It is not a principle to take np 
and lay down, just as this or that particular trade thinks it 
wiU be expedient, to relieve it from a temporary depression ; 
it should be, and is to those who understand it, God*s will — 
an immutable standard to guide them in the right path. 
Those who believe it see in it God's wisdom for that " free 
commercial intercourse *' which is for the benefit of all men in 
aU countries ; and they refuse to allow that " exceptional ** 
circumstances, which generally means sacrificing principle to ex- 
pediency, can justify any stat^man in acting in opposition to that 
conviction. ** But/' it is asked, " although it seems quite right 
theoretically, we fail to see how a young nation is to manu- 
facture for themselves unless their tarly efforts are * pro- 
tected' from the rivalry of older, richer, and more expert 
producers ? " The reply is, that young countries are generaUy 
situated in the midst of an apparently inexhaustible area of 
fertile land, which only awaits the apphcation of human industry 
to be converted into mines of wealth. They are nature's 
reservoirs for the absorption of human labour — labour that will 
receive a high remuueration, and yet enable them to supply the 
older nations with food and other articles at a low price, and 
take in exchange their manufactured goods, that the younger 
coroitries could not produce except at a much greater cost. By 
adheronco to nature's laws, commerce is developed, and from 
tlicir obedience, there is mutual benefit ; the labour and capital 
of each nation, young and old. are directed in the most profitable 
cliannels. But niaii foolishly srej^s in. and diverts the capital 
auvl labour from where they are working with such beneficial 
results, by tempting them with "protective duties," so as to 
compel the native consiimer to buy home manu&ctured articles, 
as tlie duties prohibit the importation of goods so heavfly 
weipiited from abroad. For this disobedience to the natnral 
laws there is a hcav}- punishment : innocent and guilty alike 
stircr. everv one is iniured. As Mr. Monsnredien savs : *• All the 
cozLST.mer? of tlio ' prv'tocted ' fabrics are mulcted in the diflfer- 
•nee iKiwe^n the low price a( which they used to get a good article 
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from the foreigners and the high price which they now have to 
pay for an inferior article to the native. All the producers and 
traders in the country suffer from the diminution that takes 
place in this foreign commerce, in consequence of the reduced 
amount of its importation. And, finally, even the protected 
industries themselves ; for, while the labour and capital 
employed in this obtain no more than the average remunera- 
tion, they are subject to one peculiar disadvantage : they exist 
on sufferance, and the system of protection by which they were 
brought into being, and under which alone they can live at all, 
is precarious, questionable, and liable to break down altogether 
at any moment that the nation may get tired of paying a yearly 
subscription for the purpose of artificially maintaining it. These 
industries, the nurslings of well-meaning but short-sighted 
patriots, are, for the most part, sickly, nerveless, and etiolated ; 
and although reared into existence with the professed view that 
they shall some day stand the brunt of foreign competition, 
the day never arrives when they are equal to the struggle, and 
protection has either to be continued indefinitely, or its removal 
is their death-warrant." 

It is singular that men can be so misguided, and act so as to 
defeat their own ends. The only way to compete successfully 
with a rival is to produce at a cheaper price, or a superior 
article, by better machinery, better direction, and more skilful 
division of labour; and this can only be done by getting all 
commodities at the very lowest price. Free trade reduces 
the price of all commodities to the minimum; protection 
enJiances the price not only of the article protected, but of all 
other articles consumed in the protected State. Instead of getting 
extra strength for the battle, you create interests, the vitality 
of which is entirely dependent on the national bounty, and which 
are a perpetual drain upon the resources of the country ; and all 
under the mistaken idea that you will not pay the foreigner for 
what you can produce yourselves ; forgetting that " all commerce 
is barter," that you pay him for his goods by your goods, that you 
in reality give him what has cost you 15s., and in exchange for 
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which you get what would cost you 20s. to make, and he on hid 
side gets from you for 15s. what would cost him 20s. to make. 
So free trade benefits both parties ; and there is no surer evidencd 
that you are obeying the Creator's laws than when the effect of 
your acts tends to the general benefit. Free trade is for the 
good of the people generally ; protection is based upon the plea 
that the interests of certain limited classes should be consulted, 
to the detriment of the country and the world at large ; stripped 
bare, protection means " that all should be injured, in order 
that a few should be favoured." It is a doctrine utterly false 
and untenable. It implies opposition to all change, and denial of 
all progress, because the change might be injurious to a few, 
though the progress would be beneficial to the many. Free trade 
admits of no compromise ; the system is bad or good, right or 
wrong. It is imperative, therefore, that the " people " understand 
it ; they are much interested in it. There is nothing abstract or 
technical about it. Its benefits and the disadvantages of its 
rival, protection, have been put forth clearly by myself in these 
pages ; so that any one can understand it. If I have made my- 
self understood, you will see that if all the world but Great 
Britain repudiates free trade, the advantage is to Great Britain, 
the loss to the rest of the world. You will see that to ** seU 
much and buy little " is an impossibility, as one depends upon, 
and is equal with, the other. " Imports " is a supply that creates 
a compulsory demand. You must import to export. You 
cannot export unless you import. To ** sell much," therefore, 
you must, by your production, be able to ** buy much." Do not 
listen to those who tell you "not to be dependent upon 
foreigners." Nations are all dependent upon each other, as men 
in a country are dependent on each other ; they should naturally 
co-operate for the general good — not be isolated, and selfishly 
distrustful of each other. The art of trading is a purely volun- 
tary one ; buying and selling suits both parties, or they would 
not take place. A man buys because he prefers the article he 
purchases to the money which he gives for it, and he sells be- 
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canse the money will be more useful to him than the goods. 
There is no compulsion ; each is actuated by the belief that he 
reaps a benefit from the transaction. What is true of indivi- 
dual trade is true of national trade, Why fear that other nations 
will get an advantage of us ? Individual traders have a keen percej^t- 
tion of, and desire for, lucrative traffic ; we know they may be 
trusted to do business when they see a fair prospect of gain. Na- 
tional trade is but the aggregate of individual mercantile operations ; 
so, if they gain, what matters it if the parties they deal with gain 
also ? It is of the very essence of commerce that buyers and 
sellers, importers and exporters, should all be benefited. That 
free trade causes an increase of imports is admitted by its 
opponents, and, indeed, forms the very ground of their complaint 3 
but we say that increased exports follow as a necessary and inevit- 
able consequence, and that it is only by increasing the imports 
that you can secure a proportionate development of foreign trad^- 
The development of England's commercial intercourse with the 
rest of the world since the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846, 
and of the Navigation Laws in 1849, is extraordinary. In 1840 
our combined exports and imports were Jei72,000,000 ; in 1880 
they were ^6690,000,000. Free trade is a iscientific truth, and 
must be adopted by all nations sooner or later. Practice has & 
slow but steady tendency to conform to principle. The mass of 
the people even in England do not understand the laws of 
import and export, supply and demand. We must, therefore, not 
be surprised that the people of other countries fail to see how 
injuriously they are affected by a protective policy, the tax being 
paid indirectly by the enhanced prices that they have to give for 
the protected articles. But if such a tax were collected directly, 
or if it can be shown to them clearly what they have to pay 
indirectly, they would soon begin to inquire why they should 
pay so much a year to enable people to make money out of a 
trade that does not pay its own expenses, but needs to be 
" helped " by the aid of other people. Until other nations do 
this, England must go on her way, resolved that no appeal shall 
alter her policy — her markets free and open to all comers; 
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knowing they must bay of ber in proportion to wbat she 
purchases of them ; but, on her part, ready to multiply 
dealings \dth them when they are ready, and to open up new 
markets as opportuhities offer. We cannot force our goods, 
except by buying of others when we can advantageously do so. 
To refuse to buy of others because they will not, buy of us, would 
only lessen our own trade, in order to spite others who refuse to 
adopt the only poHcy that can increase theirs. Fortunately, no 
Government or Legislatm*e can put a stop to international trade — 
for two reasons : there are commodities which a country must 
either do without or import, as the native production of them is 
impossible. No amount of protection could enable England to 
produce her own wine, France to raise her own cotton, America 
to grow her own t«a. Nature compels nations to interchange 
commodities, and trusts to man's self-interest to leave the way 
free for the operations between nations as between individuals. 
The other reason is the intense desire that exists everywhere 
to sell — that is, to export — ^to the greatest possible amount. 
Formerly this desire was so intense that Governments granted 
bounties on the exportation of certain articles, so as to enable 
the producer to sell his goods cheap abroad, while he got the 
full price at home. The absurdity of such conduct was soon 
apparent ; but it still exists, as in France there is a bounty on 
sugar. Every consumer of sugar in France has to pay more for 
his sugar, because, to injure England, the French, by their system 
of bounties, sell sugar here at less than its market value; 
and every person in England is benefited by cheaper sugar, 
and everything of which sugar forms a part. 

Mr. Mongredien says : " As an instance (audit is an important 
one) of the comparative results of free trade in England and 
protection in the United States, let us look at the relative 
success of each in seem'ing a share in the carrying trade of the 
world — a prize worth contending for. Up to 1849 Great Britain 
'protected' her mercantile navy by the celebrated Navigation 
Laws, which created almost a monopoly of our trade for our own 
merchantmen. In that year we repealed those laws, and boldly 
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threw our trade open to universal competition. Of course, the 
total downfall of our mercantile navy was confidently predicted 
by the protectionist party ; but their fears were not reahzed. 
Instead of decadence, came development ; our mercantile marine 
became more pre-eminent than ever. We have become the 
carriers of the world, and our flag waves in every port where any 
trade exists at all." 

A fitting reward for admitting our error, for discarding pro- 
tection and substituting free and open trade. Now let us look 
at the working of the opposite system on the carrying trade of 
the United States. Mr. Mongredien says that "protection 
raised prices to such a point that it became no longer possible 
for America to construct and equip merchant ships (whether • 
sailers or steamers) on terms that would allow the owners to 
compete with British merchantmen, and the latter have ac- 
cordingly had the carrying trade almost to themselves ever 
since." 

There is much soreness because we take so much from America 
— about three-fourths of the total American exports ; whilst the 
United States barely take one-twelfth part of ours. But our 
purchases are quite spontaneous ; we buy their commodities out 
of selfish motives. Because they try to shut us out of the markets 
as sellers, are we to be such fools as to refuse their wheat, and 
cotton, and bacon ? There is no compulsion in the matter ; we 
buy of America because it suits us, because we can get what we 
buy of them cheaper than we could get the commodities else- 
where. If they are so foolish as to prefer making an article them- 
selves at a cost of 20s. that they may get of us ready made for 
15s., — ^well, it seems to us, it must be a mistaken policy in every 
way ; as it makes every article in the United States so much 
dearer to the consumer, and they thereby restrict their dealings 
with the rest of the world, when they might expand them to any ' 
extent by free trade, not only to their own benefit, but to the 
benefit of all mankind. The light will shine on them in good time ; 
they are too shrewd a people to pursue a mistaken economical 
policy once they perceive that free trade is to their \3a.ti5i?t«^ 
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The paper on " Economic Science **' submitted by Mr. G. B. 
Powell to the British Association at York, September 6th, 1881, 
entitled *' Protection in Yoimg Communities," ought to convince 
all that *' protection *' is economically unsound to those nations 
that adopt it, and fatal to those interests on whose behalf it is 
generally adopted. Mr. Powell remarked ''that the case was 
unique. It was a test case, the first which history had given us, 
of the actual recorded results of low and high tariffs in two 
similarly constituted communities, specially interesting because 
they were yoimg communities, where, if anywhere, protection 
was allowed theoretically. Victoria and New South Wales 
started ten years ago with practically similar economic environ- 
ments and opportunities. Victoria had during that decade pursued 
a policy of protection, and New South Wales one of free trade. 
The results were as follows : 1st. The development of manu- 
factures, as opposed to the production of 'colonial produce' 
(food and raw material), had been on the whole about equal, if 
we looked to employment of population and capital. If pro- 
tection had introduced some manufactures, free trade had 
introduced others. 2nd. In regard to the provision of revenue 
(the main argument), New South Wales provided a far larger 
general revenue per head of population ; and the special revenue 
from Customs' duties had increased with a low tariff, but had 
barely maintained its level imder the high tariff. The low tariff 
provided an equal amount of revenue to the high tariff. 8rd. In 
regard to general prosperity, industrial prosperity, social pros- 
pmty, the growth of trade, of the carrying trade, of the general 
wealth, and, above all, of population. New South Wales had 
advanced with far greater rapidity than Victoria. As regarded 
general results in Victoria itself, this record of what had actually 
taken place would greatly increase the reactionary movement 
iji favour of a lower tariff. Signs of this were already apparent ; 
and in the British Empire generally those recorded results 
might stimulate local parliaments to maintain low tariffs, to the 
undoubted material benefit of every industrial worker throughout 
the empire." 
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"No man oppresses thee, O free and independent franchiser ; but does not 
this stupid pewter pot oppress thee ? No son of Adam can bid thee come 
or go, bat this absurd pot of heavy-wet can and does. Thou art the thrall, 
not of Gedric the Saxon, but of thy own brutal appetites, and this accursed 
dish of liquor. And thou pratest of thy * liberty,* thou entire block- 
head ! '' — Gablyle. 

" In all conditions and circumstances, well-being is in the power of 
those who have power over themselves." — J. J. Gurney, 

This is a free country, and as the people tax themselves, or 
think they do, they pay their taxes, perhaps grumblingly, but 
they are paid, and the majority of the people give little at- 
tention to the subject. Yet the amount paid by us yearly in 
Imperial and Municipal taxes is enormous. ** Economy " has 
been a party watchword for years, and yet our expenditure has 
steadily increased; and as the power of a people to pay taxes 
depends not upon numbers, but upon wealth and income, and as 
the income has, until recently, gone on steadily increasing, the 
higher taxation has not been felt. But, imless a change soon takes 
place, ** high taxes and rents *' will be felt, and stem necessity will 
compel the people to consider how the national affairs can be more 
economically managed. Frugality is as essential for a State as 
for an individual, and extravagant public expenditure demoral- 
izes the people, discourages industry, and diminishes the capital 
of the country. The system of taxation should be permanent; 
changes are injurious to commerce. Under the old system of 
indirect taxation, there was always the fear that paralyzed trade, 
that the taxes would be increased or decreased. The basis of the 
system should be, to be as *< equally just" as possible in its 
collection. It should reach all classes of people and all kinds of 
property alike, without unjust discrimination in favour of any. 
The payment of it should be regarded as a debt dM<^ ^^ \k:L^'^^M| 
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for protection of life and property, for peace and security ; and 
one and all should feel that in paying less than his fair share, he 
is thereby making some one else pay more than he ought. It 
may be difficult to determine what is just for men with different 
incomes to pay; but once the people understand "taxation," 
they will find a means of applying the principle of equality, more 
especially as the disregard of it is subversive of civil liberty. 
Unequal taxation has always been characteristic of despotic and 
barbarous governments. The principle of equality — viz., that 
each and all shall willingly contribute his just portion of the 
expenses — would have stopped the errors of the past, when the 
rich put the bm'den upon others, and the danger of the present 
— to favour the poor at the expense of the rich. 

The principle upon which all our taxation, direct or indirect, 
should rest, is, that it should be general in its application. Our 
present system of direct taxation, with its system of " exemp- 
tions," practically limits its payment to a single class, and is, in 
reality, nothing more or less than a forced contribution levied 
upon that class. I know it is argued that the greater the 
number, and the more various the means of supply, the easier is 
the task of raising a large amount of revenue ; so our Chancellors 
believe in Customs' and Excise duties, as well as direct taxation. 
But the time must come when people will see the wisdom of 
knowing what they pay ; then ** financial reform " will be a 
reality, not the mockery it has been since 1849, when Mr. 
Cobden gave notice of motion for pledging the House of 
Commons to undertake a reduction of the expenditure of the 
country by about Jg 10, 000 ,000, so as to bring it down to what it 
was in 1835. We shall get no reduction until we alter our 
system of raising the revenue. For our complicated method, our 
subtle, *' disguised" system of extracting the money from the 
ratepayers, we want the open and direct method. The most honest, 
simplest, and wisest, as it is the most economical, is "one tax" 
— the Income Tax. By it every man would know what he 
contributed to the State ; by knowing what he paid, his atten- 
tion would be drawn to the subject ; he would examine the expendi- 
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tnre, and try to reduce it; and every man would be interested in 
knowing that his neighbour was paying his fair share of the 
burden. It will be said, ** The people would not bear such an 
infliction as * taxation pure and simple ; * they must have the 
' pill gilded over, or would refuse to swallow it." But it is worth a 
trial; the saving would be very great. "Economy in collection" 
would be a large item. There should be an officer in every 
parish, and every individual liable to be taxed should call and 
pay his share of the taxes. The nation wants so much ; the 
national income is so much ; 6, 10, or 20 per cent, of that in- 
come will yield the sum required ; pass the law yearly as to what 
percentage of his income, let it be little or great, every in- 
dividual has to pay, and make him pay it ; the paying of it 
giving him the right to vote for the national representation; 
** No taxation without representation " being a just cry, if there 
be an Upper Chamber to protect the rights of the minority, 
who have a larger stake in the country, against being 
overwhelmed by the masses, by decisions adverse to the 
rights of property, in a Chamber where numbers alone 
would carry the day. The safety-valve is, in all being taxed ; 
truly they are now, but I mean by the ** direct " system, by 
which alone every individual knows what he pays. Once get 
the people to understand that the interests of the poor and 
the rich are identical in the matter of taxation and public 
expenditure, we shall have taken away the danger of Eadicalism, 
which really means taking away from A to give to B, shifting 
the burden of taxation off the shoulders of the poor to the backs 
of the rich, and in so doing breaking the backs of many that are 
not rich, but, from their social status, are assumed by the State 
to be so. The ** Income Tax " is far superior to the ** Property 
Tax," as the yearly income from the same amount of property wiU 
vary according to how it is invested; it is simple, direct, and the 
most equitable ; it is paying to the State a kind of tithe, and should 
be paid as willingly and honourably as tithes are voluntarily paid 
by members of certain religious bodies. In Massachusetts they 
have a ** Poll Tax," tax on deposits in savings' banks, tax 
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all premiums collected by Insurance companies, tax on the nett 
present value of all policies in Life Assurance companies, 
tax on shares in the national banks, tax on the shares of all 
joint-stock companies, taxes for licences to pedlars and to gun 
dealers, — a great mistake, as are all indirect, roundabouii ways of 
doing things. There must be taxation. Look the subject fairly 
in the face ; reduce it to its minimum, collect it in the most 
economical manner ; show to each and every individual that he 
has only to contribute • his just share thereof, and the necessary 
sum will be pjiid. "Not practicable," it will be said. It is 
difficult to say what is practicable until we try. After 1,800 
years of Christianity, we find each religious sect as opposed to 
other sects as ever ; yet, a few years ago (how strange it was 
not thought of before!), it was suggested that on a certain 
Sunday in the year, at all the churches and chapels in the 
metropolis, a collection should be made on behalf of the hos- 
pitals. ** Humanity" had a greater influence than Beligion; 
we find Dissenter and Churchman, Catholic and Jew, Eitualist 
and Theist, orthodox and heretic, united together in one joint 
effort for the benefit of the sick fundi 

** For the love of God is broader 

Than the measures of man's mind ; 

And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own ; 

And we magnify His strictness 

With a zeal He will not own.' 

P. W. Fabeb. 

Not only in the easy collection of the £50,000 to make up the 
£350,000 required, but in the economical manner of collecting 
this seventh part of the sick fund, should we read a lesson. 
Our taxation is heavy enough, without the collection being made 
in a manner that adds materially to it. We are apt to think 
too much of ** effects," and too little of" causes and principles." 
We take the total of taxation, but forget the great difference to 
each individual if that taxation be levied directly, or added to by 
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being " indirectly" got, and the ** extra profit '* cliai'ged for col- 
lection. The same with the wealth of nations ; it is useless 
to tell us of the national prosperity, unless you receive the 
greatest possible social happiness. As Sismondi says,: ** The 
nation is only the sum total of all the individuals which com- 
pose it ; and the progress of wealth is illusory if obtained at 
the price of the general misery." The accumulation of wealth 
is very important, but the beneficial distribution of it is still 
more important. 

The student of taxation will find much help from Sir Stafford 
Northcote's " Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 1842—1861." 
Those years witnessed a great change in the financial system 
of England ; and concurrently with that change, we have seen 
a marked development of the wealth and prosperity of the 
pountry. The period reviewed is that commencing with Sir 
Bobert Peel's imposition of the Income Tax in 1842, and ends 
with the repeal of the Paper Duties in 1861. During the twenty 
years we see how large surpluses were applied, and how large 
deficits were met; we have peace taxation and war taxation, 
successful and unsuccessful operations upon the interest of the 
debt ; we repealed an enormous mass of taxation with one hand, 
and laid on a still larger amount with the other ; we revised our 
commercial policy, and, to some extent, our monetary policy also. 
It is well to look back ; we have been grumbling the ]ast five or 
six years. Think of our condition when Sir Bobert Peel made 
bis financial statement, March 11th, 1842. Five times in 
succession the revenue had fallen short of the expenditm-e by 
amounts averaging about £1,600,000 per annum. In the year 
1840-1 the estimate of income had been £48,591,000, and the 
amount realized had been only £47,433,000. In 1841-2 the 
deficiency was £2,421,000, and the failure was in the revenue 
from the Customs and Excise, which then yielded four-fifths of 
the whole ; then followed a bold attempt to obtain a balance of 
income and expenditure by an addition to taxation ; and it 
appeared to imply an exhaustion of the. resources of the people 
more serious than any deficit in the Exchequer, and which wa 
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unhappily, but too much in accordance with other disheartening 
and distressing signs of the times. There was a scarcity of 
employment and a deal of suffering among the lower classes, 
as '* provisions were at a high price ;" Chartism was exciting 
serious uneasiness ; the new Poor Law was pressing hardly 
upon the people ; the recent harvests had been bad ; and emigra- 
tion, to relieve the pressure, not much resorted to. 

Sir Kobert Peel estimated the expenditure for 1842-3 at 
iS50,798,000, and the income from the taxes as they were at 
£48,350,000. As the attempt to increase the income by in- 
creased charges on articles of consumption had failed, and as 
the beneficial results to the revenue from decreased charges needed 
time, and as he would not be a party to loans, &c., he made " an 
earnest appeal to the possessors of property, for the purpose of 
repairing this mighty evil." He said : ** I propose, for a time at 
least (and I never had occasion to make a proposition with a 
more thorough conviction of its being one which the public 
interests of the country required) — I propose that, for a time to be 
limited, the income of this country should be called on to con- 
tribute a certain sum for the purpose of remedying this mighty 
and growing evil. I propose that the income of this country 
should bear a charge not exceeding 7d. in the JK, for the purpose 
of not only supplying the deficiency in the revenue, but of enabling 
me with confidence and satisfaction to propose great conunercial 
reforms, which will afford a hope of reviving commerce, and such 
an improvement in the manufacturing interest as will react on 
every other interest in the country ; and, by diminishing the price of 
the articles of consumption, and the cost of living, tvill, in a pecuniary 
point of view, compensate you for your present sacrifices ; ichilsi you 
ivill he at the same time relieved from the contemplation of a great 
public eviU^ 

The 7d. in the £ was expected to realize £3,771,000 (it really 
realized £5,100,000, every penny then giving £750,000, every 
penny in 1881-2 yielding £2,000,000), and he expected a 
surplus of £1,800,000; £1,200,000 of which was applied very 
wisely to the reduction of the duties on foreign and colonial 
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timber, coffee, and about seven hundred and fifty various articles 
in the tariff ; repealing at the same time the export duties oa 
British manufactures, and reducing the duty on stage-coaches. 
Sir Bobert Peel concluded his great speech by an appeal to his 
hearers to follow the example set by iheir fathers, who, in the 
hour of their greatest distress, ** with a mutiny at the Nore, a 
rebellion in Ireland, and disasters abroad, yet submitted with 
buoyant vigour and universal applause (with the funds as low as 
62) to a Property Tax of 10 per cent." Speaking after twenty-five 
years of peace, at a time of increasing prosperity, wealth, and 
comfort among the upper classes, but of increasing financial 
embarrassment in the country, he expressed his confidence that 
the appeal he had made would be successful, and that the repre- 
sentatives of the people would not ** throw away the means of 
maintaining the public credit by reducing in the most legitimate 
manner the burden of the public debt." But the House objected 
to a ** recurrence to that odious impost." Why odious ? A 
man has so much to pay ; let him face the payment in a manly 
spirit; put his hand into his pocket and pay it; not have it 
squeezed out of him in all manners of indirect ways. It is sin- 
gular that the Whigs opposed a measure that enabled the 
Minister to take off a lot of indirect taxes, and acted in harmony 
with free trade. Yet Lord John Bussell opposed the Income 
Tax at every stage; the first debate upon the resolutions lasted eight 
nights, and every stage of the Bill was opposed. There were 
sixteen divisions upon it ; and it was not until May 31st that the 
Bill was read a third time, by a majority of 106. I am well 
aware of the difficulty of altering the system of taxation, causing, 
as it must, a derangement and imscttlement of capital, that must 
be temporarily of great injury to some ; but admit the argument 
that, therefore, although another system of taxation might be 
proved by reasons a piioii to be better than the present, but the 
present being established, and the habits and occupations of the 
people having accommodated themselves to it, it might, though 
abstractedly less perfect, be on the whole preferable to any 
substitute, — admit, I say, this argument, and you stop all 
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progress. I maintain that " principle, and not expediency," ift 
the only wise policy. We find no tricks of subtle expediency in 
nature's arrangements. The losses and changes are only the 
remedying the diseases of the body politic — diseases caused by 
a deviation from principle. As to the inconvenience to certain 
classes : did the vast changes through machinery stop its intro- 
duction ? Did our forefathers listen to those who objected to 
railways ? Have we not for the last half-century been steadily 
removing and putting aside the fatal legacy of restriction^, 
monopolies, and protection to certain interests left us by the 
want of wisdom, or rather, want of correct knowledge to get ftt 
the " right principles " to guide them ? We have no excuse in 
the year 1882. We know what is right, we know what should 
be done ; have we the moral courage to do it ? That is really 
the question. 

The year 1844 showed a surplus of J64, 165,000. Setting aside 
£2,749,000 to pay off the deficit of the preceding years, there was 
still a surplus of £1,400,000; whilst the conversion of about 
£250,000,000 of 3J per cent, stock into 8^ per cent. (Consols 
being at 99) for ten years, and to 3 per cent, after 1854, 
produced an immediate saving of £625,000 a year, and an 
ultimate saving of £1,125,000 a year. This improved financial 
position was mainly due to Sir Eobert Peel's introduction of the 
Income Tax to pay deficiency, instead of the easier practice of 
resorting to a loan; the former improves, the latter plan deterio- 
rates the public credit. In 1845 Sir Eobert Peel asked that the 
Income Tax might be renewed for another three years. It was not 
wanted for purposes of revenue, but he wanted to extend the 
operation of an economical law ; he wanted it, not for supplies, 
but for the purpose of making an experiment in reducing other 
taxes. The ** reduction of duties" had proved that a "larger 
revenue might be obtained from smaller duties," and he pro- 
posed to extend the action of this principle by reducing heavy 
taxes on articles of general consumption ; also to consider 
those taxes that pressed most on the raw materials of manufac- 
ture, what taxes were disproportionately expensive to collect, 
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and wiiat taxes there were, the removal of which would give 
more scope to commercial enterprise and occasion an increased 
demand for labour. The sugar duties were reduced ; all remain- 
ing export duties were removed, including that on coal ; about 
430 articles were swept altogether from the tariff. The duty 
was taken off cotton, wool, glass, auction licences, &c. The 
present generation has no conception of the nuisance it used to 
be when nearly every article imported or exported, and many 
branches of trade, were subject to Government supervision and 
taxation. The tax was bad enough, but the nuisance and loss of 
time was even worse. It was a bold stroke by Sir Eobert Peel, 
who for the first time, in 1845, introduced the principle of 
absolutely repealing, instead of merely reducing, duties. We are 
too apt to forget the obligation we are under to those men w^ho 
dare to establish precedents, more especially in finance ; and, 
without undervaluing in the least what has been done by Mr. 
Gladstone, it is only fair to Sir Eobert Peel that the nation 
should remember we owe to him the initiation of the idea that 
the lesser duty on articles in general demand will yield a larger 
return ; and to his moral courage, the abolishing absolutely and 
entirely, by the imposition of the Income Tax, duties that never 
ought to have been charged ; many never even covering the cost 
of their collection. The Whigs opposed the Budget, but not 
so strongly as they had done in 1842; and it is a page in 
financial history we should be proud of, a page we should re- 
member as a guide and example for us to follow, that in 1845 
the Income Tax was proposed by a great statesman, and delibe- 
rately adopted by Parliament, not as a measm^e of m*gency, as in 
1798, or even in 1842, but when it was calmly weighed in the 
balance against cheap sugar, cheap glass, cheap cotton, and the 
rest, and found to be a price worth paying for these countervail- 
ing benefits. 

We see by Sir Eobert Peel's Budgets of 1842 and 1845 the 
putting into practice of the principle of " free trade ; " and in 
1846 he proposed not only a great alteration and ultimate ex- 
tinction of the duties on corn, but likewise some further materi 
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alterations in the rest of our Customs' tariff ; and duties to the 
amount of more than £1,000,000 were again remitted in the 
course of this year — a year remarkable for the death-blow to 
** protection." Duties were reduced on tallow and timber, to 
enable manufactm-ers to get these important raw materials on 
better terms. The protective duties on the coarser kinds of 
cotton, woollen, and linen manufactures were abandoned, and 
those on the finer kinds reduced from 20 to 10 per cent.; the 
duty on silk was fixed at 15 per cent., but on most other manu- 
factured articles the rate was fixed as nearly as possible at 10 
percent. Those who ask for ** reciprocity" and "retaliation" 
should look over our tariffs before 1842; think of the vast 
benefit a really wise statesman, adhering to economical laws, is 
able to effect ; the godsend in 1846 these reductions, and others 
on soap, candles, boots and shoes, seeds, butter, cheese, hops, 
&c., must have been to our forefathers, when, in 1846, the 
duties on all kinds of meat and on live animals were repealed ; 
but more especially that great boon of reducing the duties on 
com to a low sliding scale for three years, to be followed in 
1849 by a nominal duty of one shilling a quarter upon grain of 
all kinds. And with what result ? A most extraordinary 
financial success ; and in a year when a calamity of the heaviest 
nature had fallen upon the countiy — ** the Irish famine." The 
reaction from deficiency to surplus in the finance was due to the 
new system of commercial and financial policy adopted by Sir 
Eobert Peel — a policy which aided, instead of counteracting, the 
effects of the blessings of Providence. It was "free trade* re- 
placing "protection;" it was freedom of action against the 
t^Tanny of arrogant duty collectors. It was right conquering 
wrong ; it was the saving of the commonwealth ; as, had the 
change not been made before the famine of 1846 and the panic 
of 1847, a revolution was inevitable. 

The year 1847 was a trying one. A panic in April, when many 
failures took place ; in October and November another panic. 
In a few months 220 mercantile houses of the highest class fell ; 
the liabilities of 85 out of these 220 firms were estimated at 
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^212,000,000, and the total loss by the whole of the failures wag 

stated by Mr. Herries, in the House of Commons, February 17, 

1848, to be J630,000,000. Discount was nominally 8 per cent., 

but, practically, only a few of the highest class could get help 

from the bankers. Government was applied to, and the Bank 

Act was suspended. The cause of the failure was the large 

sums that had been spent upon railways. From 1832 to 1843 

we had spent £60,000,000, or an average of £5,000,000 a year; 

but in 1844 schemes involving an expenditure of £15,000,000, in 

1845 £60,000,000, in 1846 £110,000,000—or, in three years, 

an expenditure of £185,000,000 — were sanctioned by Parliament. 

These works required a large number of labourers to execute 

them. There was an increased demand for the necessaries of 

life, an increased consumption of taxable articles. This caused 

the revenue to be so much better. But too much had been under- 

; taken at once ; the nation was locking up too much of its 

If capital. The quickening and cheapening of communication has 

f had a most beneficial effect upon the coimtry, but this same 

'; benefit might have been obtained without the ruin of so many 

in 1847, had the nation gone more prudently and thoughtfully 

about its business. 

The duties on com which Sir Eobert Peel had imposed 
at a moderate rate for three years from the period of his great 
measure, expired, or, to speak more correctly, were reduced 
to an almost nominal amount, on the 1st of February, 1849. 
The most important of the protective duties upon our tariffs 
iiad now been swept away, or were prospectively condemned. 
The great battle of free trade had been fought out, and it was 
acknowledged in 1852 by the late Earl Beaconsfield, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it was not the intention of 
the Government to propose any measures for the reversal of the 
recent commercial policy of the country, and the question 
seemed finally settled, when the amendment of Lord Palmerston's 
to a resolution of Mr. Villiers', in 1852, intended to express the 
. sense entertained by the House of the benefits derived from &6a|tffl 
^ade, was adopted by 408 to 53. Yet, in 1881, the principle -ti^^f^ 
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free trade has again become the subject of controversy — ^modified 
to reciprocity or retaliation, but protection under another name. 
Trade is bad; the demand for goods depends upon the pur- 
chasing power of the people. By free trade, 20s. will enable you 
to buy six articles ; to increase demand, it is seriously proposed 
to make certain goods dearer, to limit, in reality, the purchasing 
power of 20s. to five articles instead of six. There is only one 
way of increasing consumption : reduce the price so as to bring 
the article within the reach of those who have hitherto been 
precluded from buying it. You certainly take a peculiar way of 
increasing demand, by increasing the price. And as to a war of 
tariffs, the most enthusiastic must see that any increase of 
Customs' duties which would be tolerated at home would be far 
too insignificant to coerce foreign monopolists. It is admitted 
on all hands that the vast amount of imports, which consist of 
articles of food, must remain wholly exempt from taxation. 
Saw materials of every kind must form another exception. ** Put 
a higher duty on wine and silk, on all luxuries," it is said. Well, 
as before stated, any enhancement of price only curtails the 
purchasing power, whether it be of rich or poor ; any reduction 
of price, whether of luxuries or necessaries, has the opposite 
effect. It may seem a hardship for other nations to shut 
us out, but I presume they have as much right to act as they 
think best for their own interests as we have to act in an 
opposite way because we think it better for our own interests. 
Is it wise to copy their wasteful ignorance ? Is it likely to 
make other nations follow our example, if we say, **you are 
wrong in your policy, and, to make you do right, we shall 
do wrong also"? You see at once the absurdity of the "re- 
taliation " idea. You must not view ** free trade" by the last few 
years of depression ; you might as rationally and logically have 
condemned expenditure on railways because they produced the 
panic of 1847. Eailways have been a wonderful stimulus to trade, 
have been a great boon in the cheapening of all articles to the 
consumer, by easier, quicker, and cheaper means of transport. 
Free trade has been similarly beneficial. If there be a little decline 
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now, compare our exports with what they were twenty years 
ago. Do not be misled by interested parties, but adhere 
tenaciously to principle. Free trade is right or wrong. No 
temporary distress justifies either people or statesmen in sacri- 
ficing a principle to the expediency of the moment. Their ideas of 
how to cure a passing disorder are more likely to be incorrect 
than a principle based upon a law of nature. The true cure for 
the distress is to extend, not to limit, the principle of free trade. 
We have got rid of duties and obstacles, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned ; we want now a more direct exchange between 
producer and consumer. This is what England is suffering 
from. By every indirect means, manufacturers are kept from 
supplying direct, buyers here and abroad. If it were not for this, 
our productive powers being so enormous, we should be able to 
produce at prices such as to defy duties. It would be wiser to 
remedy our own defeats, to adhere more strictly to " economic 
laws,** to do what is right, and not listen to those who argue as if 
" two wrongs would make a right." " He knows not what he 
does** was said in excuse for error ages ago; so, economic- 
ally, we must remember that, as recently as forty years since, 
we were making the same serious economical errors that 
we now blame others for. But, knowing " what is right,** 
it would be impardonable for us to " do the wrong again " 
with the avowed and professed intention of making others 
do right. No; our policy is, to persist in the "right,** and 
to put aside what we still do wrongly. This is quite certain : 
** a wrong intentionally done cannot be right '* in the eyes of 
man or God. 

In 1850, besides advancing to agriculturists ^63 ,000,000 for 
drainage and other improvements. Sir Charles Wood remitted 
the duty on bricks, thereby reducing the cost of cottages, 
farm buildings, and houses of every kind. The Stamp Duty 
was also reduced on leases and mortgages." In 1842 the 
proposed Income Tax received no quarter from the Liberal 
Party in either House of Parliament; but in the Budget 
1851-2 WB see a marked change in the financial progress of 
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Liberal Party. Instead of using his surplus of £2,600,000 to 
abolish the Income Tax, Sir Charles Wood suggested that the 
House Tax be substituted for the Window Tax ; coffee duties 
be reduced from 6d. per lb. on foreign, and 4d. on colonial, 
to 3d. per lb. on all coffee ; duties on foreign timber be reduced 
one-half, and duties on agricultural seeds in a much larger 
proportion. But before the Budget could be discussed, the 
Ministry of Lord John Eussell resigned, having been defeated 
upon Mr. Locke King's County Franchise Bill. Lord Stanley, 
however, was not able to form a Ministry ; so Lord John Russell 
and his colleagues had to resume their offices. The Budget was 
slightly altered, the House Tax being reduced from Is. to 9d. on 
dwelling-houses, and from 9d. to 6d. on shops ; the reduction 
of the timber and coffee duties was adhered to, but the proposal 
to reduce the duties on agricultural seeds was withdrawn. 

Mr. Disraeli's Budget of December, 1862, was rejected by a 
majority of nineteen, and the Ministry resigned. It was not a 
bad Budget ; it contained proposals for relieving the shipping 
interest from certain taxes, for giving the sugar planters the ad- 
vantage of refining in bond, for remitting half the Malt Tax 
and half the Hop Duty, and for reducing the duties* on tea from 
2s. 2d., by several successive stages, to the rate of Is. per lb.; 
but it proposed to extend the House Tax to houses of J610 value, 
and to increase its rate from 9d. and 6d. to Is. 6d. and Is. in 
the £, — a fatal alteration. Mr. Gladstone began his ma- 
nipulation of our finances in 1863. His speech was a master- 
piece — so much so, that the House, averse to the continuance of 
the Income Tax, granted its renewal for seven years, permitted 
it to be extended to incomes of £100 per year, instead of <£160 
as heretofore, and allowed it to extend to Ireland, a country 
which had not yet felt its pressure. The duties were also raised 
upon Scotch spirits from 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d., and on Irish from 
2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. per gallon ; but, for the first time, allowance , 
was made to the distillers for waste in bond, and revision was 
made in trade licences ; involving an increase in the revenue 
of £113,000. But the remissions were of a very extensive 
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character* First came a boon to Ireland — no less a one 
than the remission of the whole debt of £4,500,000 due for 
the advances made in the time of the Irish famine ; then 
came the repeal of the soap duty ; the reduction of the tax on 
life assurance from 2s. 6d. to 6d. per £100 ; the substitution of 
an uniform penny stamp on receipts for the old system of 
graduated stamps ; a reduction in the amount of the attorneys' 
and solicitors* certificate duty ; a reduction of the advertise- 
ment duty, and of the newspaper duties; a reduction of 
the hackney carriage duty; a reform in the whole system 
of the Assessed Taxes, including the abolition of progressive 
duties, of composition, and, as far as might be, of exemp- 
tion ; an amendment of the post horse duty ; and an exten- 
sion of the facilities given for the redemption of the Land 
Tax. Under the important head of the Customs* Eevenue, 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to follow the plan of Mr. Disraeli, and 
to bring the duty on tea down by successive stages to Is. per lb. 
A large number of other duties of Customs were also to be dealt 
with ; on 123 articles they were to be entirely remitted, on 183 
they were to be reduced ; protective and discriminating duties 
were to be abandoned to a great extent, and rated duties were, 
as far as possible, to be substituted for duties ad valorem. It was 
a great financial scheme, a Budget remarkable in many ways. 
We miss in it the caution, which is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the financial plans of Sir Bobert Peel; while, in its 
place, we meet with a boldness of conception, a love of effect, 
and a power of producing it, such as we do not find in the 
remarkable Budget of 1842. Mr. Gladstone, of course, had the 
advantage of the ten years* experience of Peel's reforms and 
innovations to guide him, and the success of the last ten years 
enabled him to carry his measure ; but before the arrival of 1860 
his want of caution was manifest. His great error consisted in 
not making a sufficient allowance for the uncertainty of all 
human affairs, and, perhaps, in a want of sagacity to discern the 
signs of the times. A war with Bussia was not to be fores€iMP 
in 1853, but a statesman,'in laying out a plan of finance ij^f^ 
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seven years, ought to have remembered it as a probability, and 
certainly ought to have remembered that within two years 
£2,000,000 had been added to the Estimates. With the Irish 
spirit duties Mr. Gladstone was successful ; although twice before, 
in 1830 and in 1842, had attempts been made to raise these 
duties, and twice these attempts had failed. In 1854 he again 
advanced them ; in 1855 Sir George Lewis again advanced them to 
6s. 2d., and the English and Scotch to 8s. But it was left to 
Mr. Disraeli, in 1868, to put the finishing touch to the work by 
raising the duty on Irish spirits to 8s., and thereby for the 
" first time " equalizing the spirit duties for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in 1860, raised the duty in the 
whole of the three kingdoms to the rate of 10s. per gallon — a great 
advance when we consider that in 1848 the duty on Irish spirits 
was 2s. 8d. per gallon, and that there was no duty on Scotch 
or English spirits. The two most remarkable* features of the 
finance of 1858 were the extension of the Income Tax to Ireland, 
and the commencement of the equalization of the spirit duties. 
The part relating to the revision of trade licences was aban- 
doned, owing to the representations of the parties affected. 
Mr. Gladstone was also defeated on the advertisement duty. He 
proposed to reduce the duty from Is. 6d. to 6d. ; but Mr. Milner 
Gibson moved to repeal it altogether. He was defeated by a 
majority of ten. A fresh debate ensued, and when the main 
proposal was put to the vote, Mr. Craufurd moved to substitute 
the cipher for the figure 6, which motion he carried by a 
majority of nine, and the advertisement duty was repealed. The 
same want of caution was manifest in the attempt to reduce the 
interest upon a portion of the 8 per cent. Consols, and the creation 
of a 2 J per cent, stock. Fortunately for the holders of Consols, 
Government has not the power to pay them off without giving a 
"year's notice beforehand," and no Government dare veliture on 
the bold step of giving such a notice, and taking the consequences 
which might ensue from a change of circumstances in the interval. 
For instance, in this case, ** time " proved that we were on the 
verge of a serious war. The South Sea Company dissented, 
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as a body, from the terms proposed in respect of its stock and 
annuities, and demanded payment in cash to the extent of 
about jes ,000,000. The Exchequer bills dated in March bore 
an interest of l|d. a day, and those dated in June an interest 
of l:Jd. a day. When the March bills came to maturity, Mr. 
Gladstone reduced the interest to Id. a day, and the whole amount, 
about £8,600,000, was exchanged at the reduced rate ; but of 
the £9,260,000 due in June, only £6,890,000 were exchanged. 
There was a little saving ; but by the end of the financial year, 
the amount of Exchequer bills was as large as at the commence- 
ment, and the interest was 2d. per day, and deficiency bills had 
been issued to a greater extent than had for some time been the 
case. Investors like " security," but ** investors who live by the 
proceeds of their invested capital " will naturally rebel, and seek 
elsewhere for a larger rate of interest, if Government offers them 
too little. I, for one, should refuse to agree to a lesser rate of 
interest than 8 per cent, for Consols, Government loans, or 
similar securities. No doubt, at times the money could be 
had easier ; but we want capitalists to have faith in the security 
not only of their capital, but the ** permanency * of their rate of 
interest ; or, once doubt becomes general, the national fund 
will be gradually diverted into more profitable channels by all 
thoughtful men. 

In 1864, war, that great spendthrift, had got hold of us ; and 
the Income Tax was doubled — ^viz., raised to Is. 2d. in the £; the 
duty was raised on Scotch and Irish spirits, and the malt duty 
was raised from 2s. 8Jd. to 4s. per bushel. These additions 
brought in nearly £7,000,000, but £6,000,000 more had to be 
raised by Exchequer bonds to meet the demands of the year. 
But the troubled state of the Money Market was the worst feattire 
of 1864, caused by trying to take advantage of the public 
creditors in 1863, and making us pay off at par the dissentient 
fund-holders — ^greatly to their advantage, as they bought in again 
at DO or 91. It reduced the balance at the Bank, lessened the 
fund available for discounting commercial bills, compelled the 
use of savings' banks' moneys to sustain the operation; 
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upon the whole, greatly to the State's disadvantage. The curse 
of war was felt in 1855. Sir G. 0. Lewis had to announce a 
deficit of £23,000,000 ; to meet which, he proposed a loan of 
^616,000,000, issuing of Exchequer bills for ^68,000,000 (a further 
issue of ^64,000,000 was asked for in August, making the issue 
for the year d67, 000,000, or an addition to our indebtedness of 
d62B,000,000 for the year), raising the sugar duties from 12s. to 
16s. per cwt., coffee from 8d. to 4d. per lb., tea from Is. 6d. to 
Is. 9d. per lb. The duties on Scotch and Irish spirits were 
raised, and 2d. was added to the Income Tax. In February, 1866, 
tenders for a new loan of £5,000,000 were asked for ; and it is 
remarkable that Baron Kothschild was the only person who 
tendered. He made an offer of £100 for £112 5s. stock ; but this 
offer having been rejected, to his credit, as we were at his mercy, 
he accepted the Government minimum of £111 2s. 2d., which 
was equivalent to an issue of Consols at 90. On May 19th, 
the war being over, a loan for £6,000,000 was taken by Baron 
Rothschild at £107 10s. 7d. Consols for every £100 in money. 
But mark the difference between peace and war ! Applications 
to the amount of £40,000,000 had been forwarded to Baron 
Rothschild, and he had deposits of £4,000,000 in Bank of 
England notes or gold when he attended at the Treasury to 
negotiate for the loan. 

The expenditure for 1852-3 and 1853-4 was £102,032,696, but 
the war had increased the expenditure for 1854-5 and 1865-6 to 
£155,121,807, and a further sum of £24,500,000 was charged 
in the Estimates of 1856-7 ; so that the cost of the Crimean War 
was £77,688,711. But the worst feature is, that the lesson we 
learnt from the expenditure upon naval and military services in 
the Russian War has never since been unlearnt. Among its 
most disastrous effects, is — ^first, that it stirred up in Europe a 
spirit of restlessness, which has made all nations feel it doubly 
incumbent upon them to look to their means of defence ; and, 
secondly, it set all the world to seek for the means of improving 
the instruments of attack and defence, and has added enormously, 
and without stint or measure, to the most unprofitable and 
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the most unsatisfactory of all possible forms of expenditm-e. 
Modem inventions may shorten war, but they spread the cost 
of war over times of peace to a much greater extent than 
was formerly the case ; so, although they seem to cost less, 
in reality wars are more costly than ever. 

In 1860 the ** Paper Duty was repealed," and Mr. Gladstone was 
able to state that whereas, in 1842, the number of articles subject 
to duty had been 1,052, which had been subsequently increased by 
Sir Robert Peel's first reform of the Tariff to 1,168, and had 
afterwards been brought down by several stages to 419, in 1860 
that number would be reduced to no more than 45, of which 15 
only — spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, wine, coffee, com, currants, 
timber, chicory, figs, hops, pepper, raisins, and rice — would be 
contributors of any importance to the revenue. Think for a 
moment, when people talk to you of the comparative merits of 
** protection" and ** free trade," of this fact : of 1,163 articles taxed 
by the former in 1842, 48 only subject to that vexatious and 
cruel system by the latter in 1881 ; and then decide if you will 
revert to such a costly method of taxation. It woold be madness, 
it would be ruinous. Our duty is to abolish the duties still left 
as a legacy from the past ; not to reimpose any of the shackles we 
have been freed from. 

Some say, the ** Income Tax " demoralizes the people more 
than any other system of taxation ; but let your thoughts go back 
to the times when every one tried to cheat the revenue, and had 
the facility of 1,163 taxed ai*ticles to do it upon. My friends, 
beware of " protection," of that odious system, based on selfish- 
ness, that, by its iniquitous action, makes tradesmen, respectable 
members of society, degrade themselves to the level of ** thieves," 
rather than submit to its operations ! Taxes must be paid. 
Watch the expenditure; be ** economists," but be men; face the 
inevitable; pay your taxes, but do it in a manly way, with your 
eyes open, knowing to a sou what you are paying. Had this been 
our policy for the last forty years, would our expenses have in- 
creased from £49,284,000 in 1840-1 to £83,108,000 in 1880-1 ? 
Why is this ? We find, from 1840-1 to 1858-4, the average is 
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about £50,000,000; the Eussian War sent it up in 1854-6 to 
£65,000,000, in 1865-6 to £88,000,000; but we find, after the war, 
that the expenditure, instead of going back to the d650,000,000, 
kept at an average of over d67O,0OO,OOO, and now has reached 
£80,000,000. The chief points of increase are the Civil Service 
and the Military and Naval Services. The average rate of taxa- 
tion per head of the population was 39s. 6d. in 1863, in 1861 
d2s. 8d., in 1865 45s., in 1870 44s. 4d.,in 1876 46s. lOd., and in 
1880 49s. 3d. — 9s. 9d., nearly "one-fourth," more per head 
than in 1 853 ; whereas the cost per head on account of the 
increase of population should be less, instead of more. 

In the "Balance-sheet of the World" Mr. Mulhall says that 
** taxation, including national and local, has risen 20 per cent, in 
the last ten years, viz.: — 

^monnt. Ratio per Inhabitant. 



1870. 1880. 1870. 1880. 

National.. £75,434,000 .. £81,265,000 .. £2 8 4 .. £2 7 " 1 
Local .. 89,090,000 .. 56,130,000 .. 15 1.. 1 12 6 



Total .. £114,524,000 .. £137,395,000 .. £3J3 5 .. £3 19 7 

From the above it appears that taxation is now 6s. per 
inhabitant more than in 1870; that is, 8 per cent, heavier. 
But such a mode of estimating the incidence of taxation would 
be most fallacious, since the ability to support such burthen 
depends on the industry and income of each nation. Judged in 
this manner, we find as foUows : — 





Taxes compared 
with Industry. 

,. .A, ._ ... ^,_^ 


Taxes compared 
with Earnings. 

A. 




1870. If 80. 


1870. 1880. 


Great Britain 


.. 6-73 .. 0-80 


11-92 .. 11-88 


Europe 


.. 914 .. 9-96 .. 18-87 .. 16-39 


Difference 


.. 2-41 .. 3-16 


1-95 .. 3-51 



Ten years ago, the average incidence of taxation for Eiu'ope, 
compared with earnings, was 17 per cent, heavier than in Great 
Britain ; at present the relative difference is 80 per cent. Our 
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continental neighbours are overweighted with their warlike ar- 
maments, which absorb more than 8 per cent, of the people's 
earnings, which is relatively one-third more than in the United 
Kingdom. 

The National Debt is decreasing in this comitry. It was 
je798,000,000 in 1870, and £774,000,000 m 1880, or ^624,000,000 
less ; but — and it is here that the times demand economy — the 
amount of our municipal and other local debts has increased 
terribly, disgracefully: — 

1870. 1880. 

Local Debts .. .. £84,000,000 .. £140,000,000 

Ratio per Inhabitant . . £2 13 4 . . £4 13 

A yearly expenditure by the nation for its government (besides 
gas-rates, water-rates, and every other rate for which service is 
directly rendered) of nearly £140,000,000. The advance, you 
will perceive, is in the ** local*' rates, which are growing at 
an enormous rate. The expenditure, but more especially 
the " getting into debt " by the local government boards, needs 
the greatest vigilance by every ratepayer. Am I justified in 
asking the people to study "economy"? Mr. Gladstone, in his 
Budget speech, April 4, 1881, took the same view. He took four 
periods, and the three elements of population, revenue, and ex- 
penditure. From 1842 to 1858 (he said) the population, owing 
to the famine in Ireland, only increased one- third per cent.; 
the revenue increased at the rate of If per cent, per annum, but 
the expenditure increased 2| per cent, per annum. From 1859 
to 1873, the population increased 1 per cent., the revenue 
increased 3 per cent., the expenditure increased IJ per cent, per 
annum. From 1874 to 1877, the population still increasing at 
1 per cent, per annum, the revenue increased 1^ per cent, per 
annum, but the ea^penditure increased 3 J per cent, per annum. This 
period, 1874 to 1877, Mr. Gladstone considers, ** represents what 
may be called the setting sun of our prosperity, the last year of 
rather fading brilliancy as regards economical results." Taking 
the two last years, 1878 and 1879 — that is, down to 1880— tlu^Hj 
population still increasing at 1 per cent, per annum, the revend^T^ 
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vent back at the rate of one-half per cent., and the expenditme 
increased a great deal fsister than onr revenue in the first of 
these periods. Dnring the last two years onr revenue has 
actnally gone back, while onr expenditure has increased ^ 
per cent. ; and for 1881-2 Mr. Gladstone said he was obliged to 
ask for a farther augmentation. Mr. Gladstone then alluded to 
the ''Income Tax" as the easiest and simplest way of illustrating 
the growth or decline of the wealth of the kingdom. A penny 
in the pound income tax in 1841-2 produced dg772,000. No change 
took place in the area or circuit within which the tax was 
applied for ten years, and in 1852-3 the £772,000 had only 
grown to £810,000 ; but between 1852 and 1877-8 the penny in 
the income tax, after taking into account all changes in the way 
of allowances or remissions, so as to make the comparison ap- 
proximately precise, had grown from £810,000 to £1,990,000. 
That includes Ireland, all additions, and all remissions. You will 
please to take into account that this tax for 1877-8 and for 1881-2 
goes upon the supposition that the basis of the tax remains and all 
changes are taken together. Well, we have this startling fact to 
make us "pause, mark, and inwardly digest," that having grown 
to £1,990,000 in 1877-8, in 1881-2 the penny in the income 
tax, which most strictly represents not the general condition of 
the people, but of the wealthier classes of the country, has gone 
back for tlie first time since it was imposed. The penny in the 
pound income tax that realized £1,990,000 in 1877-8, estimated 
on the same basis, is calculated only to realize £1,948,000 for 
the year 1881-2. Yet our expenditure is increasing. For , 
1880-1 it was £83,108,000; for 1881-2 Mr. Gladstone estimates it 
at £84,705,000. How is this ? Why is the charge for the Army 
increased from £15,588,000 in 1880-1 to £16,509,000 in 1881-2— 
•'nearly £1,000,000 sterling increase " ? Then there is the increase 
of £160,000— ** the normal growth," as Mr. Gladstone called it, of 
the Education Vote. 

The last few years have been very trying to manufacturers, 
agriculturists, and distributors; and if proof were needed of 
the wisdom of our " free trade " policy, it would be manifest by 
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the manner in which our great and growing population have 
passed through such a trying ordeal, following so quickly after 
the most prosperous years the nation ever had. But it would 
be unwise to ignore the lesson of the last few years ; the fact 
stares us in the face, that our prosperity seems to have reached 
its maximum. Whether it be so or not, as prudent men, as a 
commercial nation, as honest men, we must reduce our expendi- 
ture. Why should it keep on increasing, till it has got to such 
an extent that it is beyond the boimds of efficient manage- 
ment, under our present system of Parliamentary government ? 
Goethe was wont to declare that ** there was plenty of time for 
everything;" and again, " One has always time enough if one 
will apply it well." But does the House of Commons apply its 
time well ? Do they understand ** economy " ? It is a common- 
place that ** time is money," ** time is character." The reckless 
waste of time by our present system stamps the House of 
Commons as the most thriftless assembly in the kingdom. 
There is too much time lost over petty quibbles and personal 
squabbles for them to attend to the plodding details of finance. 
I am aware that ** efficiency is the wisest economy;" therefore, 
do not ask for "niggardly, cheese-paring economy ; " discharg- 
ing a few men from the dockyards, begrudging fair pay to 
hard-worked and under-paid telegraph clerks, postmen, and 
others. The expenditure will not be reduced by these petty 
details ; but the whole system of national expenditure requires 
overhauling by a financial committee, every penny of outlay 
being carefully scrutinized, and the people satisfied that ** they 
are getting value for the hard-earned money " taken from them. 
" Public contentment as to taxation is the foundation of social 
order ; and the surest guarantee for the depth and permanence 
of that contentment is the conviction brought home to every 
man's mind, that he himself helps to determine the expenditure 
which he has to pay " (Bonamy Price). The people will soon 
want more than this. If prosperity does not soon return, they 
will " not be content '' to pay increased taxes ; they wiU wa|iM|pi|| 
know why the expenditure has reached such a large sun?, ^^f 
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is certain, that local taxation is not likely to be less, with 
power to raise '* local loans," which are increasing, and 
amonnted last year to upwards of £30,000,000. Local ex- 
penses, the military and naval expenses, the ''extravagant" 
educational expenditure, want instant revision and checking. 
Will the people ever learn that it may be accepted as an 
axiom that a system by which the Imperial Exchequer pro- 
vides fands for local authorities to spend, is always the most 
extravagant and costly to the ratepayers ? Examine this edu-r 
cational item: in 1865 the grant per head for children was 
98. 4d.; in 1870, 10s. Id.; m 1875,18s. 3d.; and in 1880, 
158. 6d. Take the number of men voted yearly for the Army for 
the last fifteen years : in 1865 it was 78,410 ; in 1870, 84,861 ; 
in 1875, 92,386 ; and in 1880, 108,287. Until we have " direct 
taxation," we shall continue this fatal policy. People pay on 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and beer without thinking ; but if they only 
knew what is deducted out of their weekly earnings by these four 
taxes alone, they would soon want to know the 'reason why. It 
has surprised me that they so readily pay the Government "one 
hal^enny " with every pot of beer they drink. If statesmen are 
wise, they will be getting ready for the day when the masses will 
demand a serious reduction in the present extravagant expendi- 
ture of this country, both imperially and locally. It is the duty 
of every ** taxed person " to demand that steps be at once taken 
to ** diminish the national expenditure ;'' it is the duty of every 
"taxed person" to know what he pays towards the expenses 
incurred for the government of his country ; it is the duty of 
every man to voluntarily and willingly pay his just share, and to 
be willing to pay what he has to pay, by an open, honest 
method, by a system that will take as little out of the pocket 
of each individual as is compatible with the efficiency of the 
public service ; and for each to contribute his share in that 
willing spirit, that the cost of collecting the revenue be reduced 
to its minimum. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

•* For *tis the mind that, makes the body rich : 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit." 

Shakspeabe. 

** Habit is the deepest law of human nature. It is our supreme 
strength; if also, in certain circumstances, our miserablest weakness." — 

CaRLYIjE. 

*' It never occurs to fools that merit and good fortune are closely 
united." 

Mr. Gladstone paid a tribute to the value of difficulties — ^how 
they make "true men" think, if resolved to overcome obstacles in 
their way. He said, in his Budget speech, April 4, 1881 : "Where 
freedom i^ given to industry, a method is discovered of making 
that freedom a benefit. Maize was considered somewhat hard for 
brewing, and it was found, when experiments were thoroughly 
made, that it contained too much oil — a very grave objection. 
But, then, the further discovery was made, that this excess of oil 
was not diffused through the general body of the grain, but lay 
entirely in that which is called the germ of the grain ; con- 
sequently, the wit of man, thus provoked and stimulated, has 
extracted the germ from the grain, and turned it to its proper 
account — ^namely, that of making oil which we can burn in our 
lamps. The maize, relieved of the excess of oil, and now made 
suitable for brewing, was applied for that purpose ; and I under- 
stand that the result is not only satisfactory as regards the beer 
that proceeds from it, but also as regards this point, that the 
residue, after the extract has been taken, is found to be even 
more valuable, decidedly more valuable and profitable, for the 
feeding of cattle than the residue formerly obtained." This 
result is attributed to the substitution of the beer tax for tiMMBj 
malt tax, and the value of the change was the liberation of j^^^ 
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trade, wliicli, it was said, would act advantageously to those who 
supply the raw materials of trade. The gain in the value of 
maize is only one of the instances which prove, if you leave 
private enterprise alone, that it will go to work always with an 
ultimate benefit, that is sure to reach the pubHc in time. Take 
barley also : before the change in the law, it was not profitable 
to use light barleys ; but to meet the change in the law, a very 
large house tried the Hght barleys ; they lost in quaHty, say, 6s. 
per quarter, but gained in price 10s. or 4s. on every quarter of 
barley they used. 

** Shallow men believe in luck, beheve in circumstances : it 
was somebody's name, or he happened to be there at the time ; 
or it was so then, and another day it would have been otherwise. 
Strong men believe in cause and effect " (Emerson). The 
difference between false success and true success really lies here : 
he who truly succeeds gains his own ends by a faithful process 
of ** righting things " for the benefit of others as well as for his 
own. In ** Economy " my object has been to get men to have 
faith in ** principles,'* the right of the individual to be free to 
make his own contract, the wisdom of leaving the prices of all 
articles to the Creator's laws of supply and demand, the impera- 
tive necessity of England's rigid adherence to ** free trade " — 
the basis of all economy — as by its action nations becomi 
wealthy, and by its action alone will mankind eventually 
become one brotherhood, each working for the other; having 
at last realized the great truth that the doing to others as 
we would be done by, is the wisest policy that any individual 
can follow. I have endeavoured to show that "economy" 
of resources, obtaining the maximum of result from the mini- 
mum of means, is the essential point, the foundation-stone 
upon which the Divine arrangement of the universe is based; 
therefore, I have argued that man's policy should be in harmony 
therewith, and based upon the same adherence to sound eco- 
nomic laws. Economy has been generally treated of; also 
^Q^dcal Economy] and under " Free Trade " is pointed out how 
^^^^fared in the past, how many otta^T ii^\iiQiiia ^x^ ^TsSsrai% 
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in the present, and how we should again suffer if we returned 
by reciprocity, " retaliation," ** fieutr trade," or by any deviation 
from the natural laws of free trade. In '* Economy " there 
are many phases of the subject I have not been able to 
touch upon; so I purpose in my next book, "Progress,** 
which will be ready by July 1st, 1882, to treat of Causality, 
Acquisitiveness, Capital, Free Labour, Employes, Technical 
Education, Distributioh, Progress. ** Economy" has been 
written to prove the wisdom of our ancestors in opening our 
ports free to all, in freeing above a thousand articles from 
duty, and thereby, so far as the action of the Government 
is concerned, letting the consumer get all articles at the 
lowest price the laws of supply and demand and competition 
will enable him to do. In "Progress" my object will be to 
tell the present generation that the great need of the times is a 
reform of our system of production and distribution. 

There is no more unlucky or incapable person than he who 
is perpetually making changes for the sake of change. But a 
hide-boimd conservatism is just as bad as the mad itch for 
change. One of the main elements which have contributed to 
the present long depression of trade in England is the " false 
economy " of our manufacturers in not adopting every new and 
marked improvement in the machinery they use. Other nations, 
more especially the Belgians and Americans, are not thus 
enemies to themselves. They adopt every improvement 
at once, and make themselves so efficient in its working 
that they turn out their products in such a manner that, 
even if they do not undersell, they take away from us the 
practical monopoly of the markets that we held in years gone by. 
To maintain our position, we must show more readiness to adopt 
new methods and expedients in our system of production and 
distribution. We want a "wise economy," to replace the present 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy alike of the Government 
and too many of our manufacturers and merchants. Nothing 
but a better trained intelligence to perceive, and a more liberal 
mind to adopt, whatever is brought out \i^t^t ^\J^^ \«i Vk^^^^ss.^ 
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trade, wliicli, it was said, would act advantageously to those who 
supply the raw materials of trade. The gain in the value of 
maize is only one of the instances which prove, if you leave 
private enterprise alone, that it will go to work always with an 
ultimate benefit, that is sure to reach the public in time. Take 
barley also : before the change in the law, it was not profitable 
to use light barleys ; but to meet the change in the law, a very 
large house tried the light barleys ; they lost in quality, say, 6s. 
per quarter, but gained in price 10s. or 4s. on every quarter of 
barley they used. 

** Shallow men believe in luck, beheve in circumstances: it 
was somebody's name, or he happened to be there at the time ; 
or it was so then, and another day it would have been otherwise. 
Strong men believe in cause and effect " (Emerson). The 
difference between false success and true success really lies here : 
he who truly succeeds gains his own ends by a faithful process 
of " righting things " for the benefit of others as well as for his 
own. In ** Economy " my object has been to get men to have 
faith in ** principles,'* the right of the individual to be free to 
make his own contract, the wisdom of leaving the prices of all 
articles to the Creator's laws of supply and demand, the impera- 
tive necessity of England's rigid adherence to ** free trade " — 
the basis of all economy — as by its action nations becomi 
wealthy, and by its action alone will mankind eventually 
become one brotherhood, each working for the other; having 
at last realized the great truth that the doing to others as 
we would be done by, is the wisest poHcy that any individual 
can follow. I have endeavoured to show that "economy" 
of resources, obtaining the maximum of result from the mini- 
mum of means, is the essential point, the foundation-stone 
upon which the Divine arrangement of the universe is based; 
therefore, I have argued that man's policy should be in harmony 
therewith, and based upon the same adherence to sound eco- 
nomic laws. Economy has been generally treated of; also 
Political Economy ; and under ** Free Trade " is pointed out how 
we suffered in the past, how many other nations are suffering 
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in the present, and how we should again suffer if we returned 
by reciprocity, "retaliation," **fair trade,'* or by any deviation 
from the natural laws of free trade. In " Economy *' there 
are many phases of the subject I have not been able to 
touch upon; so I purpose in my next book, "Progress,** 
which will be ready by July 1st, 1882, to treat of Causality, 
Acquisitiveness, Capital, Free Labour, Employes, Technical 
Education, Distributiofa, Progress. ** Economy'* has been 
written to prove the wisdom of our ancestors in opening our 
ports free to all, in freeing above a thousand articles from 
duty, and thereby, so far as the action of the Government 
is concerned, letting the consumer get aU articles at the 
lowest price the laws of supply and demand and competition 
will enable him to do. In ** Progress " my object will be to 
tell the present generation that the great need of the times is a 
reform of our system of production and distribution. 

There is no more unlucky or incapable person than he who 
is perpetually making changes for the sake of change. But a 
hide-bound conservatism is just as bad as the mad itch for 
change. One of the main elements which have contributed to 
the present long depression of trade in England is the "false 
economy " of our manufacturers in not adopting every new and 
marked improvement in the machinery they use. Other nations, 
more especially the Belgians and Americans, are not thus 
enemies to themselves. They adopt every improvement 
at once, and make themselves so efficient in its working 
that they turn out their products in such a manner that, 
even if they do not undersell, they take away from us the 
practical monopoly of the markets that we held in years gone by. 
To maintain our position, we must show more readiness to adopt 
new methods and expedients in our system of production and 
distribution. We want a "wise economy," to replace the present 
penny- wise- and-pound-foolish policy alike of the Government 
and too many of our manufacturers and merchants. Nothing 
but a better trained intelligence to perceive, and a more liberal 
mind to adopt, whatever is brought out better fitted to insure 
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upon which the Divine arrangement of the universe is based; 
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duty, and thereby, so far as the action of the Government 
is concerned, letting the consumer get aU articles at the 
lowest price the laws of supply and demand and competition 
will enable him to do. In "Progress" my object will be to 
tell the present generation that the great need of the times is a 
reform of our system of production and distribution. 

There is no more unlucky or incapable person than he who 
is perpetually making changes for the sake of change. But a 
hide-bound conservatism is just as bad as the mad itch for 
change. One of the main elements which have contributed to 
the present long depression of trade in England is the "false 
economy " of our manufacturers in not adopting every new and 
marked improvement in the machinery they use. Other nations, 
more especially the Belgians and Americans, are not thus 
enemies to themselves. They adopt every improvement 
at once, and make themselves so efficient in its working 
that they turn out their products in such a manner that, 
even if they do not undersell, they take away from us the 
practical monopoly of the markets that we held in years gone by. 
To maintain our position, we must show more readiness to adopt 
new methods and expedients in our system of production and 
distribution. We want a "wise economy," to replace the present 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy alike of the Government 
and too many of our manufacturers and merchants. Nothing 
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barley also : before the change in the law, it was not profitable 
to use light barleys ; but to meet the change in the law, a very 
large house tried the light barleys ; they lost in quality, say, 6s. 
per quarter, but gained in price 10s. or 4s. on every quarter of 
barley they used. 

** Shallow men believe in luck, believe in circumstances: it 
was somebody's name, or he happened to be there at the time ; 
or it was so then, and another day it would have been otherwise. 
Strong men believe in cause and effect " (Emerson). The 
difference between false success and true success really lies here : 
he who truly succeeds gains his own ends by a faithful process 
of " righting things " for the benefit of others as well as for his 
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we would be done by, is the wisest policy that any individual 
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of resources, obtaining the maximum of result from the mini- 
mum of means, is the essential point, the foundation-stone 
upon which the Divine arrangement of the universe is based; 
therefore, I have argued that man's policy should be in harmony 
therewith, and based upon the same adherence to sound eco- 
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in the present, and how we should again suffer if we returned 
by reciprocity, "retaliation," **fair trade,** or by any deviation 
from the natural laws of free trade. In ** Economy ** there 
are many phases of the subject I have not been able to 
touch upon; so I purpose in my next book, "Progress,** 
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Education, Distributiofa, Progress. ** Economy" has been 
written to prove the wisdom of our ancestors in opening our 
ports free to all, in freeing above a thousand articles from 
duty, and thereby, so far as the action of the Government 
is concerned, letting the consumer get all articles at the 
lowest price the laws of supply and demand and competition 
will enable him to do. In "Progress** my object will be to 
tell the present generation that the great need of the times is a 
reform of our system of production and distribution. 

There is no more unlucky or incapable person than he who 
is perpetually making changes for the sake of change. But a 
hide-bound conservatism is just as bad as the mad itch for 
change. One of the main elements which have contributed to 
the present long depression of trade in England is the "false 
economy '* of our manufacturers in not adopting every new and 
marked improvement in the machinery they use. Other nations, 
more especially the Belgians and Americans, are not thus 
enemies to themselves. They adopt every improvement 
at once, and make themselves so efficient in its working 
that they turn out their products in such a manner that, 
even if they do not undersell, they take away from us the 
practical monopoly of the markets that we held in years gone by. 
To maintain our position, we must show more readiness to adopt 
new methods and expedients in our system of production and 
distribution. We want a "wise economy,*' to replace the present 
penny- wise- and-pound-foolish policy alike of the Government 
and too many of our manufacturers and merchants. Nothing 
but a better trained intelligence to perceive, and a more hberal 
mind to adopt, whatever is brought out better fitted to insure 

13 
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greater dispatch, more perfecfc workmanship, and a greater 
economy in production and distribution, can save ns. 

" There's no such thing as chance ; 

And what to us seems merest accident, 

Springs from the deepest source of destiny." 

Scmxjjsit. 

Chance did not make Newton an astronomer, Mr. Hugh Miller 
a geologist ; nor did it make a Watt, a Stephenson, or a Faraday. 
** Luck depends on a willing heart and a sinewy muscle." Cease 
to believe in ** chance ; " believe, rather, that the best ship takes 
merchandize the most safely and most quickly, and that the best 
seamanship saves the ship from being wrecked much more than 
"luck" does. I have referred to some large trading concerns not 
paying 3 per cent, for their capital ; there are others pa3dng 7 and 
10 per cent. Believe me, for the ** success," as the "non-success," 
there is a reason. Wahave been passing through a serious ordeal; 
the continued depression is partly due to several bad harvests, but 
its continuance is mainly caused by a " transition " state in om' 
method of " distribution." 

The struggle is not now between capital and labour, but 
between " consumers " and that class of labour, the " dis- 
tributing class," the "buyer and seller," who exacts too much 
for the service he renders. The needed reform for 1882 is to 
reduce to a more equitable proportion the landowners', land- 
lords', and traders* share of the wealth earned by capital, 
skill, and labour. Under " Free Labour " my object will be 
to show labour its real value — indispensable, but secondary to 
the capital that maintains, or the skill that directs it ; and to 
make it clear to every one that as the price of all commodities 
depends upon the laws of supply and demand, so labour, rent, 
and interest are regulated by the same law ; that the collective 
amount of labour employed annually must depend upon the 
capital fund in existence beforehand to maintain it ; that that 
fund will increase or diminish according as to whether it be 
employed on productive or unproductive labour. 
2!i]e object in " Economy '* haa "been to dcio^^ \Jaa.t ^U" reatric- 
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tions,** monopolies, duties, bounties, are additions to the cost of 
articles, are a " tax " paid by all consumers for the benefit of a 
few producers. But, above all, if I have made it clear that our 
" export trade " depends upon, and is regulated by, the extent 
of our " imports " — ^if any of these subjects have been so treated 
by me as to awaken within your mind that there is something 
in "political economy," and induce you to read the books I 
have quoted, or others of a similar nature, — seed will have been 
sown that must in due course fructify and bear fruit, and my 
labour will not have been in vain. Although, personally, the 
labour has had its own reward, the study of the subject, so as to 
make it clear to others, has made it clearer to my own mind, 
more particularly as regards our foreign trade. Free trade and 
the laws of supply and demand I have never doubted since reading 
Adam Smith's " Wealth of Nations '* — a quarter of a century 
since. Any of my readers, or any one having the least doubt 
about the advantages or disadvantages of free trade, more 
especially in relation to the mutual dependence of the " import 
and export" trade, that the one has, and must bear, a relation 
to the other, — should read " Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy," by J. E. Caimes, and "Free Trade and English 
Commerce," by Augustus Mongredien (published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co., price 6d.) — a most useftd book, from 
which I extract ; as the author says, in his summing up therein, 
he has endeavoured to show : " That balances due by one 
cotmtry to another are paid, directly or indirectly, in com- 
modities, and not in specie, unless occasionally and to an 
insignificant extent. 

** That for every export of goods, except what is sent to pay a 
previous debt, or to create a new one, there must be an import 
of goods to the same amoimt, and vice versa. So that to restrict 
imports is, to that extent, to restrict exports, and to diminish 
foreign trade. 

" That free trade is the only system under which capital and 
labour find their most natm*al and permanently T^rofi^taibiUk ^^^JAa^ 
for employment. 
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" That the protective system transfers capital and labour from 
natural and profitable into forced and unprofitable employ- 
ments, artificially raises the cost of commodities, forfeits the 
advantages accruing from the division of labour, reduces foreign 
trade, and tends to isolate a country from the rest of the 
world. 

" That the reciprocity or retaliatory system, were it practicable 
(and it is not), would be fraught with all the evils of protection, 
of which it is the reproduction under a different name. 

" That the increased excess of our imports over our exports is 
the sign of our wealth, not of our decay ; and that all prosperous 
nations import more than they export ; while, on the other hand, 
an excess of exports is a sure sign of indebtedness." 

There is but one conclusion from the above, that any change 
in, or modification of, our present commercial poHcy (except to 
aboHsh any monopoly or restriction that may exist) would 
prove in the highest degree inexpedient and disastrous. We 
have had a long depression; and although such periodical 
oscillations in trade are of never-faihng recurrence, and we ought 
to expect and be prepared for them, we forget that for a time 
business has been abnormally brisk and flourishing, and directly 
trade drops off, we sink into gloom and despair, and, like the 
hypochondriac with his imaginary disease, we clutch at any 
quack nostrum that is offered to us. These alternations of pros- 
perity and adversity are subject to certain laws, and if we are 
wise, we shall study more the causes of their frequency, 
duration, and intensity. This may safely be predicted, that a 
cycle of prosperous years will be of shorter or longer duration 
according to the steadiness or the precipitancy of the upward 
movement. The swifter the pace at which, and the greater the 
height to which, prices are driven up, the greater will be the 
corresponding reaction, and the sooner it will occur. The more 
imderate the rate of progress, the longer will it be before we 
experience a check, and the less violent will that be when it 
comes. These are lessons from past experience that every 
trader should have learnt. It ia maxN^Mowa "W** XiXiOia \3cka 
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theory of " cause and effect " is understood, how soon the pain- 
ful lessons of experience are forgotten, or at least unheeded ; so, 
when the time of excitement coi^es round again, each one of us 
will push and press on with all his might until prices reach their 
climax, when reaction will ensue, and another period will super- 
vene of loss, depression, and gloom, similar to that through 
which we have heen passing. It has been the most trying 
ordeal in my experience ; yet, after four years of it, we seem as 
far off as ever from emerging therefrom. Let us learn its 
lesson, one we needed, — ^to " lay by," when prosperity again 
visits us, for the inevitable reaction. Owing to this long de- 
pression, a careful study of the laws that make "nations 
wealthy" has become imperative, and "economy" has be- 
come compulsory. In 1871, 1872, and 1878, our trade in- 
creased too rapidly. In 1868 the exports and imports were 
je528,000,000 ; in 1870 they were £547,000,000— an increase 
of £24,000,000; in 1871 they were £616,000,000; in 1873, 
£682,000,000 ; in three years an increase of £186,000,000. This 
great increase was largely due to enhancement of prices, and 
only partially to increase of quantities ; while we charged much 
dearer for our exports, we paid no dearer for our imports. The 
demand from abroad for our staple products was, during the 
height of the inflation, far in advance of the supply, and the 
advanced prices caused by the competition of buyers yielded 
magnificent profits to the manufacturer, abundant wages to the 
working man, and stimulated production to its utmost. This 
feverish prosperity was short-lived, and, as is usual, was followed 
by a reaction longer than usual, because the operation of that 
brief period of prosperity was injurious to the permanent and 
legitimate progress of the country. Habits of indulgence and 
extravagance were fostered by the rich profits and high wages 
of these few years. Increased expenditure prevailed among all 
classes of society ; men spent their money as if such times, 
instead of being exceptional and transient, were permanent 
and natural. The bubble soon b\K%t \ ^x\q.^'^ ^<^^\s>l^V^ ^sst<»sg^ 
trade diminished from £682,000,000 miai^ V^ &KW$i^5i^^'^ 
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1878 ; and profits and wages have been continually falling. And, 
by neglect of ** economy," by neglect of forethought and pru- 
dence, the nation finds itseK in the position of an individual 
who, having had his income unexpectedly doubled by some . 
lucky accident, and having adapted his style of living to his 
improved circumstances, suddenly finds his income cut down 
again to its old limit, and has to go through various unpleasant 
processes of retrenchment and self-denial. 

The principal cause of the extraordinary inflation of our trade 
from 1870 to 1873 was the immense amount of money which 
England lent to foreign nations. During that period France, 
Bussia, Turkey, Egypt, Peru, Brazil, India, America, &c., and 
also the promoters of foreign undertakings of all sorts, such as 
railways, telegraphs, gas-works, water- works, &c., appeared as 
successful borrowers in the English Money Market to an extent 
totally unprecedented tiU then, and quite unequalled since. Mr. 
Mongredien estimates the total amount that England had 
during the four years, 1870 to 1873, to transmit abroad, in fulfil- 
ment of these engagements, at d6460,000,000. And we have here 
a most conclusive proof that debts are paid by goods ; that the 
inunense increase in our foreign trade from 1870 to 1878 was 
due to our having to send abroad this enormous sum. We have 
the fact that there was an abundant increase in our exports ; we 
have the other fact, that the sums we had to send abroad were not 
sent in bullion or specie. From 1870 to 1878 we imported gold 
and silver to the value of £130,700,000, and only exported to 
the value of J6111,800,000 ; so that in these four years we received 
from abroad gold and silver bullion and specie to the amount of 
JBl 9, 000,000 more than we sent away. 

That the money was paid in goods, less the sums that are due 
to us for interest and dividends on foreign loans, is proved by the 
returns of the Board of Trade. From 1867 to 1870 our gross 
exports were ^6936, 000,000— an annual average of Je234, 000,000; 
from 1871 to 1874 they were £1,207,000,000— an annual average 
of £302,000,000 ; from 1875 to 1878 they mre £1,035,000,000 
— an annual average of £259,000,000'. "picooi \^i'eA» \^cv^ ^^q^xvxmj^ 
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stimulus from 1871 to 1874 was due to the large sums England 
had contracted to lend to foreign nations ; and as soon as this 
abnormal stimulus to exportation was withdrawn, the exports 
rapidly diminished, and prices fell. We paid the loans prin- 
cipally in commodities required for national purposes, such as 
iron rails, locomotives, iron steamers, machinery, fire-arms, steam 
coal, &c. ; and during the unnatural demand the prices of these 
articles were forced up beyond aU others, and aU those articles 
that reached an unnatural price have felt most keenly the re- 
action. As explained elsewhere, exports bear a relation to im- 
ports, except such proportion of imports as are sent to pay us in- 
terest on foreign loans. We have lent less since 1874 ; but on ac- 
count of the heavy loans from 1870 to 1873, we have had to receive 
more interest and dividends, in the shape of imports, from 
abroad, and the amount of imports in proportion to our 
exports will, of course, from this reason be greater since 
1874. It seems to me a caution by the natural laws against 
foreign investments ; at all events, imtil aU legitimate open- 
ings at home for the use of capital in reproductive labour 
liav« been exhausted. 

Excess of imports over exports is a sign of wealth, not of 
decay ; all prosperous nations import more than they export. 
It is computed that the amount which has to be remitted each 
year to England is about ^660,000,000, and it is this large sum 
which, being transmitted to us in the shape of goods, constitutes 
the excess of our imports over our exports ; and as long as we 
hold their stock, or our debtors continue to meet their engage- 
ments, so long must this excess of imports continue — except we 
contract heavy loans, as from 1870 to 1873. In the years 1871, 
1872, 1878, the exports were in excess of the imports. In 1875, 
some of the countries to whom we had lent money not paying 
their dividends, British investors became cautious, and have not 
been so eager to lend. This has checked^ our expoi t trade ; and 
as there is a large sum of money in the country \!LW'e«s^<5i^<^^^ 
waiting for profitable and safe employDieii\., Taoivfc"^ Ss* OcL^'5i3^-»^^5s^ 
Consols higher tian ever was kncwu* 
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The depression has been felt more by the mercantile than tho 
operative class. As a rule, the people are much better off. 
Pauperism has decreased. In 1870 there were relieved, in 
England and Wales, 1,079,000; in 1880, 887,000. In 1870 
we consumed at home 117,600,000 lbs. of tea; in 1880, 
168,000,000 lbs. The people consume more per head of sugar, 
tea, tobacco, and imported food than ever. The deposits in the 
savings' banks have increased from £58,057,000 in 1870 to 
Jg76,809,000 in 1880. These signs of progress during a period 
of mercantile depression are very satisfactory; they make us 
regard the future more hopefully, progress as more secure. They 
tell us that the parable of the <' talents '* still holds good ; that 
our various gifts, more especially our ** brain power," were given 
us to be wisely used, and the results of brain and body to be 
thriftily garnered for the future use of our fellows. It must be re- 
membered more than it has been, must be impressed on every one, 
at home, at school, in the lecture-room, and from the pulpit, that 
we all come into the world with certain latent powers within us, 
which education, experience, opportunity will develop, and bring 
into action. The most useful experience we can have in the study 
of nature is a knowledge of ourselves, especially of our own minds. 
Phrenologists have great skill in indicating how, in certain cir- 
cumstances, this or that mind will act; but no one but the 
individual himself knows what passes in his mind when he has to 
decide on which of two courses to adopt. This decision will 
be biassed by his training, his surroundings, what he is anxious for 
at that particular time ; above all, by the weakness of his character. 
Horace Walpole was right : " Every man has his price ; " that is, 
every man has a weakness, that a skilful briber detects and 
plays upon. But the higher type have the power to hide the 
weakness of their character — a weakness often known only to 
themselves. This weakness it is your duty to conquer, and 
the best remedy is to develop your mind, study, observe, think, 
prepare your brain to grasp broad views of things; for the 
effort, nature's reward is a kind of intuition, that brings 
before your mental vision all \ihQ coxv^^^^u^^'?^ Ijkalj to result 
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from submitting your will, your powers of intellect, yom* moral 
fjEbculties, to the gratification of a passing impulse, a momen- 
tary gratification. The ancients possessed great concentration. 
Nothing is more curious in the history of philosophy than the 
close correspondence between many of their ideas, the result of 
speculation, and some of the ideas now prevalent, as the result 
of science. It is true that the ancients expressed them vaguely, 
associated therewith other conceptions which are wide of the 
truth, and quoted in support of them illustrations which are 
often childish ; nevertheless, the fact remains that they had 
attained to some central truth, however obscured the perception 
may have been by ignorance of the more precise and accurate 
analogies by which they can be best explained, and which only 
the process of observation has revealed. ** They have in some 
way grasped," says Mr. Balfour Stewart, " the idea of the essen- 
tial unrest and energy of things. They had also the idea of small 
particles or atoms ; and, finally, of a medium of some sort ; so 
that they were not wholly ignorant of the most profound and 
deeply seated of the principles of the material universe." There 
is but one explanation of this, but it is all-sufficient. It is that 
the mind of man is a part — and one, at least, of the highest parts 
— of the system of the universe — the result of mechanism most 
suited to the purpose of catching and translating into thought 
the light of truth as embodied in surrounding nature. To grasp 
this idea in its entirety, concentrate your energies ; do not permit 
your mind to be wasted by distributing your talents in a dozen 
different directions. If ** economy " is valuable, and if its value 
consists in its yielding to those who exercise it the ** maxi- 
mum of result from the minimum of effort," that result is 
achieved mainly by care and forethought, the avoidance of all 
waste, the concentration of all the faculties you possess upon the 
object in view. Take, therefore, as your motto, " Concentration,'*' 
as it is but the few who are capable of attaining to a high degree 
of excellence in several distinct avocations at the same time ; but 
the "many" might, by concentration and economy of their 
mental powers, attain eminence in some quq q^vw^^. ^^ ^^^^i^;:^^ 
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this, begin eaxly, and begin with an object, an aim in life, W« 
are most careless in this respect, and so the majority enter the 
realm of manhood with the most indefinite idea of what is to bQ 
their life's work. At our schools all are taught as if all were to 
follow the same occupation ; they may acquire a fair amount of 
education, but it is without any idea being given them as to whalt 
use they are to put their education when acquired. It is the 
duty of parents to ascertain the particular bent of every child's 
brain, and have him trained for that trade, profession, or business 
he is likely to follow. It matters little what you decide upon for 
the majority; it is only the few who have a natural genius that, 
needs special culture ; but with all it is imperative that the 
education should be equally thorough, but concentrated upon 
some object, and not diffused over all ; the boy will understand 
better what he is taught if he knows the reason " why." 

It is false economy, a frightful waste of time, teaching all men 
as if they were to be " Jack-of-aU-trades ;" it is the reason why 
so many in after life are knocked about from ** pillar to post," 
and find it so difficult to get a bare subsistence ; whereas the 
few who have wisely concentrated their powers upon some 
particular object find no difficulty; there is always an opening for 
" those men who can do a given work better than others." In 
every walk of life positions are waiting to be filled by efficient 
men. The man who has made himself master of his calling is 
sure of employment ; the excellence of his work secures h'^m 
the estimation of his employer or customer, and he is on the 
sure road to wealth and position. " All luck," you say. No I 
emphatically no ! Dismiss the word from the thoughts of men. 
Teachers of every class, one and all, do -man the greatest good 

. you can ; exorcise that demon fr-om his brain, " luck ;'' by which 
term the " unlucky " try to excuse their own shortcomings, the 
failure they have made of their lives. And the cause of this 
failure, in nearly every case, will be found to be a want of 
concentration of life-energy upon some single aim or object ; 
whilst the '* success " has followed iroin " c.oxLC.eYi\x^\.\Qvi q€ 

ener£!jr to a given purpose,'' and is only l\ie**\^g^^A3caa,^^ ^^^oJ^'Ooaiw 
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follows the cause.*' Get to the beginning of most successful men, 
and we find that the structure was steadily built up from the most 
unpromising beginnings by the concentration of their powers, the 
entire life-force, to secure the desired object. As a rule, they 
are men who have, without friends, without any or with very 
inadequate capital, started and trusted to their '' concentrated 
energy " to achieve success ; resolved to win, and not turned 
aside from their purpose by difficulties, nor by temporary 
failure ; and so surely, but steadily and securely, they build up the 
foundation of a business that not only gives them competence, 
but furnishes a capital for their children, and their children's 
children, long after they have passed to their final rest. It is 
almost incredible what can be accomplished by a human mind if 
it concentrates itself upon one aim and object ; it is immate- 
rial the calling, so long as it is legitimate and honourable. 
It is the steady perseverance of the concentrated energies 
that commands the success — a result achieved by the " eco- 
nomical concentration " of power, instead of the faculties being 
wasted and lost by diffusion. Life is too short, and man's 
ability too circumscribed, to be weakened and wasted by being 
spread out over too extended a surface. The river which spreads 
its waters over too broad a bed is of no service ; it hardly floats 
a light canoe. But concentrate its waters to a. narrow channel, 
and mighty ships float upon its bosom, carrying the commerce of a 
world. In this way nature teaches us to be economical, and not 
prodigal with her resources — to wisely use and make the most of 
our faculties by concentration, and not abuse and waste them by 
diffusion and prodigality. Let frugality become a habit, strict 
economy in our homes the rule; shunning extravagance and 
waste as sins. When luxury and extravagance are carried to 
pernicious lengths, vice is superadded, and health and morality 
are equally outraged. The nation wants its great forces concen- 
trated, in understanding that the remedy for all miseries must 
come from themselves ; Government can do but little. Our 
people want a knowledge of social and oco\iOT£i\ft ^^\^Tia^A^^^^^i^^- 
cad schools, concentration of their energiLea \»o ^^N^xva^ ^^^^^.^q^^js^- 
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ment and civilization ; strong enough to discard irrational and 
unreasonable prejudice, and opening their minds to the light of 
truth, wherever it is to be found. Do not be deterred by the 
difficulties in the path ; think of what men have done, what two 
men recently taken from us di4, and strive to make a similar use 
of the faculties you have. You cannot all be Prime Ministers of 
England, or Presidents of the American Eepublic, but you can 
all be better men, with nobler aims than those you now have. I 
allude to the late Earl of Beaconsfield and the late President 
Garfield as examples, because there was nothing sudden in 
their advancement, nothing that can be distorted into being 
** lucky " by the most ingenious. It was all hard, up-hill work ; 
a lofty ambition, sustained by a holy faith, by hopefulness of 
the reward that must come to those who will tmn to the best 
account the talents they possess as opportunities offer. All 
experience proves the unbounded power of individuals possessed 
of high hopes, a just self-confidence, and unflagging resolution, 
combined with a high moral character. 

<'As the poised ocean towards th* attracting moon 
Swells ; and the ever-listening planets, charmed 
By the sun's call, their onward pace incline ; 
So all things which have life aspire to God, 
Centre of souls." Akknsidb. 

" The race is ot always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong ; " and there are some very few occasions on which 
labour fails ; but labour unactuated by selfish considerations, 
and solely fixing its eye on the goal of duty, and steadfastly 
determined to reach it, is, I believe, never defeated. 

"His way once clear, he forward shot outright, 
Not turned aside by danger or delight." 

This spirit, high objects, and, what is ten times better than 

either, a mind uninfected by vanity, no eye to self, — ^these 

together will just accomplish everything except impossibilities. 

Vigour of mind, " a mind not to "be chaii^^d " a. determination 

to accomplish the object of life \rj am\» ol x^^o\\x\;\QXL^^XL^aL'5Kk\v» 
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qnerable will to succeed, is worth more to a man than wealth, 
or rank, or anything else. Energy is the essential thing, but 
energy applied to doing what is right ; do right, and right will be 
done you. What is needed now in every class of society is for 
one and all to strive more earnestly for " what is right," to seek 
for the truth, whether for or against our previous opinions or 
interests. 

" I honour him who stands in cahn reliance. 
Amid a senate's frown, and shrug, and jeer ; 
Hurls in the scoffer's face his proud defiance. 
And fearing no man, dares his God to fear ; 
Who spins no smooth harangue for statesman's ear 
Of that misnam'd expediency; but he 
Deems that expedient which is just and fair, — 
Pronounces that most safe which ought to be, 
And cries, * Let man have right, for God hath made him free.* " • 

" No people ought to be free till they are fit to use theii' 
freedom,*' is true, spite of Macaulay's brilliant remark : " Yet 
this maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, who resolved 
not to go into the water till he had learnt to swim. If men are 
to wait for liberty till ihey become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait for ever." Still, it is an indisputable fact 
that any permanent benefit to nations or individuals will de- 
pend upon the people being ready for, and equal to, the ful- 
filling of the higher part in life that freedom means to the 
individual. Emancipation of serf or slave must be productive of 
great misery unless brought about, not by sentiment, but by the 
fact that the people are worthy of, and ready for, their freedom. 
Proof of this is given by a people that strive for reform in a con- 
stitutional manner, recognizing their power to efiect any reforma- 
tion really necessary, if they wisely use the power in their hands. 
The same argument applies to periods of depression. These 

• These lines, under the title of " A Portrait," were published among 
the poems of the Eev. T. Hankinson, and were "W5\^\»«:i. Vsl ^^\fix?eci!i.^ h.*^ 
Sir T P. Buxton's conduct in 1824, lot \2[iq emwcyd-^^^Aa^ ^\nCs^& ^w^"^. 
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are not caused by poverty in capital, real or nominal. In all 
stagnant times there is abmidance of money, produce, labour ; but 
certain markets, that have been too much depended upon, are 
over-stocked, or disturbed by home politics or foreign wars ; and 
what is really wanted is a ** new channel *' for the employment 
of capital and labour. These must be sought out, as of old, by 
the enterprise of om* merchants. Governmental measures are 
useless, except to remove any measures that are prejudicial to 
freedom alike of labour, capital, and exchange. 

It must be apparent to all that there is a growing feeling of 
discontent in England — a kind of feeling which is being worked 
upon by certain pohticians and selfish traders, " that we are shut 
out of markets, and deprived of the just reward of our labours, by 
the fiscal action of foreign nations.'* My object has been to 
check the growth of this feeling, by showing the great benefits 
that resulted to us when we altered our commercial policy in 
accordance with the principles of political economy, and to show 
my readers that it is a most fatal policy to retaliate by ** protec- 
tion,*' disguised as reciprocity. Study the subject, and you will 
see that the countries which impose protective duties to exclude 
** cheaper goods than they can make " out of their market, or 
which give a ** bounty " to a certain class of their own traders, 
are punished enough by the heavy expense thereby put upon the 
back of every consumer in their kingdoms. To tax a people, that 
grants may be made out of the public funds to cheapen a manu- 
facture, ** not in your own," but in another country, is simply 
madness. A "bounty" means a "drawback** allowed to an 
exporter to enable that exporter to undersell other producers of a 
similar article in foreign countries. It means neither more nor less 
than taxing the consimiers of a country to enable a certain body 
of merchants to live in an artificial and unnatm'al position ; and 
it means more, for by its action, the consumers of other nations 
get what the other people lose; they buy cheaper, and the 
reduced price is owing to the bounty taken out of the others' 
pockets. Yet T\'e are asked to return to this suicidal policy ; we 
are asked to go back to the policy that "ke^t ova ^ox\a3i'^0^^'?^m 
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a state of semi- starvation and barbari&iii. In this age of quick 
development, we are asked to revert to a fiscal system that made 
thieves of our merchants, that always has and always must de- 
moralize a people — a system that makes ri6h the few protected, 
that adds to the number of useless, unproductive members of 
society, that keeps a people under the tyranny of officialism — a 
system that gives to consumers — ** that is, to every one " — the 
minimum of value for the maximum of cost — a system that was 
fought and beaten so skilfully by ** free traders," who gave us 
instead a policy by which every consumer — that is, every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom — gets the mmdmum of value for the 
minimum of cost. Labour and trade depend upon capita! ; free 
trade enables the ** large trade to be done with a small capital." 
In its action, it is to nations what the " cash trade," as opposed 
to the credit, is to the individual. We must plainly and un- 
hesitatingly tell the people that " protection " is dead, because 
"protection" is adverse to the national interests; that "free 
trade" effected for the people by peaceful and constitutional 
means what a revolution would fail to effect by force. 

As regards the value of " free trade " as a developer of trade, 
of the power to ** buy and sell : " in 1793 the imports into 
the United Kingdom were valued at ^617,850,000 ; in 1816 they 
were valued at £82,987,000 ; in 1858 they had risen, through 
the adoption of om- free trade policy, to £128,099,000. In 1870 
they were £806,000,000 ; in 1880, £414,000,000. Our exports in 
1798 were £18,486,000; in 1815 they were £58,629,000; but, 
thanks to free trade,' in 1858 they were £242,072,000. In 1870 
they were £242,000,000 ; in 1880, £278,000,000. For the six 
months ending June, 1881, the imports amount to £198,818,000 
— a decrease of £12,000,000, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of 1880 — a decrease very evenly distributed, and 
partly accounted for by a fall in prices. ** Prices " have a marked 
effect on the totals. For the six months ending June, 1881, the 
total value exported has been £109,808,000 — an increase of 
£1,676,000 only, as compared with the corresijondm^ ^^'scssi^ ^ 
year ago, but denoting a greater real tnci'caac, ^Qrwsi%^<^'^*^^*^sS^ 
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in prices which has occurred. So yon will perceive that we are not 
yet rained ; onr trade is not gradually, but surely, declining ; but, 
in spite of '* bounties *' and " prohibitive tariffs/' our goods find 
their way into those countries that try to shut them out. The 
nation, as the individual, must accept the inevitable. In the 
foreign, as the home trade, the struggle will be keener. A few 
years ago, any new policy in trade was ridiculed by all, and the 
fortune of the innovators made by the contemptuous remaiks that 
** advertised** their opponents' system; but now anything fresh 
is at once imitated by some. Abroad we had no opponents ; now, 
by fair means or foul, other nations are making for themselves, 
and as their capital increases, they will manufeicture more and 
more. We ask for all nations to adopt " free trade." Perhaps, 
like the child asking for the moon, we know not what we ask for. 
"Free trade" would help our rivals to accumulate wealth the 
more rapidly ; they would beat us with our own weapons, like 
the savage we teach to use fire-arms. The Creator is wiser than 
we are ; slow, but sure, seems to be His policy. Let us, instead of 
being so anxious to " teach the world," mind our own business ; 
use our brains more in remedying the errors of our productive 
and distributive system ; have more faith in ** principle ;'* as- 
certain what is right, and do it; leaving with confidence the 
result to One who, by His laws, never fails to reward the 
obedient, or to punish the transgressor. "Whether my views 
be right or wrong, the individual and the nation must benefit 
by a study of Political Economy, the science that reveals to 
nations how alone they can become wealthy ; and not only for 
progress, but to hold our own in the struggle for life, for existence, 
the time has come when it is essential that we are able to distin- 
guish between false and true economy, and henceforth resolutely, 
adhere to the latter. An revoir! 
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